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Coal  and  Ore  Pockets. 


BY  J.  H.  GRANBERY. 


The  construction  of  coal  and  ore  pock¬ 
ets  is  a  subject  about  which  much  has 
been  conjectured,  but  little  appears  to  be 
really  known.  Failures  of  this  class  of 
structure  are  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  disastrous.  Discussions  in  var-  . 
ious  engineering  publications  have  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  common  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  actual  strains  developed  in 
supporting  the  material  enclosed  in  these 
structures.  Whatever  the  material  of 
which  the  structure  may  be  built,  the 
strains  should  be  carefully  worked  out. 
Some  which  are  introduced  are  totally 
beyond  and  above  the  capacity  of  any 
person  to  judge  without  having  previously 
made  a  study  of  the  particular  case.  The 
results  are  surprising,  and  cannot  be 
guessed  at. 

In  this  connection  the  use  of  the  graphi¬ 
cal  method  recommended  by  Malvert  A. 
Howe,  is  found  to  be  accurate  and  rapid. 
The  results  obtained  by  it  agree  with 
those  obtained  by  the  methods  of  Stoney, 
Du  Bois  and  Greene;  they  are  as  close  as 
the  material  can  be  proportioned  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Rankine’s  formula  is  sometimes 
used,  but  the  amount  of  time  required  for 
solving  any  particular  case  by  the  analytic 
method  will  usually  make  it  convenient 
to  use  the  graphical  method  for  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies,  checking  up  by  the  analytic 
method  after  the  type  of  pocket  to  be  built 
has  been  determined. 

For  large  pockets  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  W-shape  bottom.  For  small 


pockets  a  simple  self-emptying  bin,  with 
only  one  side  of  the  base  inclined,  will 
be  found  satisfactory.  There  is  perhaps 
no  type  of  construction  in  which  attention 
to  the  structural  parts,  and  the  various 
supporting  members  required,  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  determination  of  the 
shape  of  the  pocket  to  be  built.  Great 
economy  may  be  obtained  by  a  proper 
study  of  these  conditions.  The  design 
employing  the  fewest  members,  and  hav¬ 
ing  most  of  them  in  compression,  with 
an  entire  absence  of  tie  rods  or  tension 
members  through  the  pockets,  will  be 
found  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  well  as  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  function 
of  a  pocket  or  bin  is  to  hold  the  material 
for  which  it  was  designed,  and  not  to  be 
crossed  by  a  net  work  of  tie  rods  or  other 
members  whose  proper  place  is  outside 
the  structure. 

Lining  pockets  is  of  itself  a  subject 
that  requires  more  attention  than  is 
often  given  to  it.  The  lining  is  apt  to 
wear  out  under  the  constant  attrition, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  better  sur¬ 
face  can  be  found  for  this  purpose  than  a 
coating  of  one  or  two  inches  of  neat 
Portland  cement;  a  little  sand,  but  only 
enough  to  give  the  material  a  grip  upon 
the  supporting  arches  or  floor,  systems, 
may  be  used.  The  surface  should  be 
smoothly  finished  and  when  completed 
should  present  an  unbroken,  almost  a 
glazed  surface,  to  insure  the  best  results 
in  wearing  qualities.  Wooden  planks  used 
for  lining  soon  tear  out,  and  steel  plates 
rapidly  wear  through. 


Russian  Metal  Production. 


We  have  received  from  our  special 
correspondent  in  Russia,  a  statement,  of 
the  production  of  certain  metals  in 
Russia  during  the  year  1905. 

The  output  of  gold  was  30,365.7  kg. 
(976,257  oz.)  valued  at  $20,179,232,  as 
compared  with  37,700  kg.  (1,212,055  oz.) 
valued  at  $25,075,358  in  1904.  The 
decrease  of  24  per  cent,  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  Empire  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
customary,  however,  in  giving  the  gold 
production  of  Russia,  to  allow  10  per 
cent,  additional  for  gold  not  reported  to 
the  Imperial  Mint.  This  would  bring  the 
output  for  1905  up  to  $22,197,155.  It  is 
exceedingly  probably  that  the  allowance 
for  1905  should  be  greater  than  this, 
owing  to  difficulties  arising  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  mining  law.  The  10  per  cent, 
addition  is  certainly  a  conservative  figure. 

The  output  of  silver  in  1905  was 
3902.7  kg.  (125.472  oz.)  valued  at  $757^2, 
as  compared  with  5379  kg.  (172,912  oz.) 
worth  $100,300  in  1904. 


The  production  of  quicksilver  in  1905 
amounted  to  317,800  kg.,  equivalent  to 
9347  American  flasks,  as  compared  with 
331,793  kg.  (9759  flasks)  in  1904. 

The  platinum  obtained  in  Russia  during 
the  last  two  years  came  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  districts; 


1904. 

1905. 

Changes. 

Tcherdinsk,  kg . 

153.6 

126.4 

D. 

28.2 

Perm, kg . 

1,107.1 

1,221.0 

I. 

113.9 

South  Verkhotoorsk,  kg. 

3,538.5 

3,536.9 

D. 

41.6 

North  "  kg. 

207.3 

311.6 

I. 

104.3 

South  Ekaterinburg,  “ 

5.6 

46.4 

1. 

4U.S 

Total  Russia,  kg . 

5,012.1 

6,241.3 

I. 

329.2 

The  1905  output 

was 

equivalent 

to 

168,508  troy  oz.,  as  compared  with  161,131 
troy  oz.  in  the  preceding  year. 

Mining  in  New  Guinea. 

Australian  mining  men  are  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  the  question  of  gold  dredging  in 
British  New  Guinea.  The  principal  riv¬ 
ers  are  reported  to  be  very  suitable  for 
dredging  on  account  of  the  comparative 
absence  of  boulders. 

The  value  of  the  placer  gold  is  about 
£3  17s.  per  ounce.  Storekeepers  on  the 
field  advance  £3  15s.  an  ounce  on  it. 
About  40  men  are  at  Aicora,  40  at  Yodda 
Valley,  and  23  on  the  Geera  gold  field. 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the 
Woodlark  Island  Proprietary  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Company  at  its  seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  Sydney,  the  directors  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  the  possibility  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  accumulated  tailings  by  cyanide, 
and  had  numerous  tests  made  on  samples 
from  time  to  time.  A  series  of  expert 
tests  were  conducted  on  the  mine  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  and  the 
heaps  were  systematically  measured  and 
sampled,  the  expert’s  report  showing  that 
the  treatment  would  yield  a  considerable 
profit. 

A  small  cyanide  plant  was  erected  and 
put  in  operation  in  January.  Up  to  date 
only  the  report  of  the  preliminary  run, 
during  which  320  tons  were  treated,  had 
been  received.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
that  the  proceeds  of  product,  after  de¬ 
ducting  all  costs  of  working  and  of  man¬ 
agement.  left  a  profit  of  £1551  9s.  3d.  No. 
2  North  claim  had  been  purchased  for 
750  fully  paid-up  shares.  The  opinion 
having  been  expressed  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Kulamadau  Mining  Company,  the  direc¬ 
tors  made  overtures  to  the  Kulamadau 
Company,  but  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
a  workable  scheme. 

A  Bombay  firm  has  acquired  the  right 
to  work  a  tract  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country  in  which  manganese  ore  is  found 
in,  it  is  believed,  paying  quantities.  The 
advantage  of  the  district  is  in  the  short 
distance  to  seaboard.  The  ore  will  be 
exported  from  the  port  of  Marmagoa. 
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Monazite  Sand.* 


BY  C.  RICHARD  BOHM. 

Monazite  is  a  phosphate  of  cerium, 
PO4  (.Ce,  La,  in  which  a  part  01 

the  cerium  is  replaced  by  the  elements 
lanthanum  and  didymium.  The  thorium 
oxide,  which  is  used  in. the  manufacture 
of  incandescent  mantles,  and  which  gives 
the  monazite  its  value,  is  not  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  monazite.  This  thorium 
oxide  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
mechanical  admixture,  and  the  amount  oi 
it  present  in  a  sand  may,  therefore,  vary 
within  wide  limits.  The  commercial  value 
of  the  monazite  depends  wholly,  however, 
on  the  amount  of  thoria;  at  the  present 
there  is  small  use  for  the  cerium  nit  1  ate 
which  is  obtained  simultaneously  with  the 
thorium. 

The  regions  in  which  workable  depos¬ 
its  of  monazite  sand  are  found  are  few 
in  number  and  small  in  extent.  As  far 
as  the  present  knowledge  goes,  such  de¬ 
posits  occur  only  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  on  the 
Senarka  River  in  Russia,  and  sporadically 
in  Australia. 

The  monazite  region  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  comprises  1600  to  2000 
square  miles  and  lies  in  the  counties  of 
Burke,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  Cleveland 
and  Polk  of  North  Carolina,  and  extends 
south  to  the  counties  of  Spartanburg  and 
Greenville  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  not 
meant  that  the  whole  region  contains 
monazite,  but  merely  that  in  these  bord¬ 
ers  there  are  deposits  of  the  sand  which 
can  be  worked  profitably.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  deposits  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Silver  river,  the  North  and  South  Mud¬ 
dy  rivers,  the  Henry  and  James  forks  of 
the  Catawba  river  and  on  Broad  river. 
These  rivers  originate  in  the  South  moun¬ 
tains,  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  monazite  is  found  in  the  sand 
carried  down  by  these  rivers,  and  also  on 
the  bed  rock  of  the  rivers.  The  thickness 
of  the  sand  deposits  is  from  i  to  2  ft. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  thickness 
is  as  much  as  12  ft.  The  per  cent,  of 
monazite  in  the  surface  sands  is  small, 
varying  between  traces  and  0.5  per  cent. 
In  1896  the  upper  deposits  were  worked 
out,  since  which  the  lower  strata  have 
been  worked. 

The  method  of  working  is  as  follows: 
Shafts  from  i  to  2  m.  are  sunk  and  the 
material  is  lifted  through  them.  Many 
of  the  heavier  minerals  such  as  zircon, 
rutile,  brookite,  menaccanite  and  garnet, 
whose  specific  gravities  are  very  near  that 
of  monazite,  are  but  incompletely  re¬ 
moved  in  the  washing  over  riffles  and 
through  sluice-boxes,  to  which  the  raw 
sand  is  subjected.  For  this  reason,  pure 
monazite  sand  for  the  market  cannot  be 
secured  and  a  sand  which  contains  from 


*  Abstract  from  n  paper  In  Chtmitehe  Induttrir, 
Jan.  1, 1907,  pp.  2-7. 


txj  to  75  per  cent,  monazite  is  called  good 
quality. 

Frequently  the  sand  is  subjected  to  fur¬ 
ther  concentration  in  the  following 
fashion :  The  sand  is  caused  to  run  out 
of  a  narrow  tube  through  a  hight  of  i  to 
1.5  m.  upon  a  level  platform,  or  upon  a 
table.  As  soon  as  a  heap  has  built  itself 
up,  the  lighter  minerals,  together  with  th" 
finest  grams  of  monazite,  roll  toward  the 
edge  of  the  table  and  are  brushed  off  with 
a  broom.  The  loss  of  monazite  in  these 
operations  is  considerable,  the  process  is 
tedious,  and  at  best  the  finished  product 
carries  only  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  mona 
zite. 

A  magnetic  method  of  concentration  by 
means  of  the  Wetherill  machine,  although 
not  yet  used  in  Brazil,  is  operated  in 
North  Carolina. 

Leaving  the  product  of  Norway  out  oi 
consideration,  the  monazite  of  commerce 
is  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Brazilian  monazite — fine,  amber  col¬ 
ored,  rounded  grains. 

2.  Carolina  monazite  of  Cleveland  coun 
ty — well  formed,  sharp-edged,  yellow 
crystals  mixed  with  the  component  min¬ 
erals  of  the  country  rock  of  the  region 
such  as  chromite,  ilmenite,  garnet  and 
zircon. 

3.  Monazite  from  the  northeastern 
spur  of  the  Blue  Mountains — dark  brown 
crystals  of  about  pea  size. 

The  particles  of  Brazilian  monazite  are 
so  small  that  they  are  readily  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  Caro 
lina  varieties  must  first  be  ground  in  or 
der  to  render  them  soluble. 

The  most  important  of  the  deposits  of 
Brazilian  monazite  occur  in  the  dunes  of 
the  extreme  southern  coast  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Bahia.  The  sands  here  are  con¬ 
tinually  subjected  to  the  churning  action 
of  the  waves  and  the  shifting  action  of  the 
tides.  As  a  result,  where  one  day  there 
may  be  a  place  rich  in  monazite,  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  next  day  may  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent,  or  it  may  be  out  of  reach  altogether. 
This  fact  has  placed  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  prospector  w'ho  is  trying 
to  establish  good  claims. 

The  exploitation  of  the  Brazilian  sands 
was  undertaken  by  John  Gordon,  of  the 
firm  of  Edward  Johnston.  Son  &  Co.,  of 
London  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  sand 
was  considered  worthless  and  Gordon  was 
able  to  ship  it  as  ballast  to  Hamburg  for 
as  little  as  $10  to  $15  per  ton.  He  sold 
it  at  a  good  profit,  the  lowest  price  for 
sand  carrying  5  per  cent,  thorium  oxide 
being  $95  to  $120  per  ton. 

Gordon  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Brazilian  monazite.  but  eventually 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  combination  of  manufacturers 
of  thorium  products.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  Gordon  was  to  sell  his  sand 
(exclusively  to  members  of  the  combina¬ 
tion)  for  $150  per  ton  and  was  to  guaran¬ 
tee  at  least  5  per  cent,  thorium  oxide.  He 


also  received  a  share  in  the  net  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  thorium  nitrate. 

In  1903  the  legislative  assembly  of  Bra¬ 
zil  discovered  that  according  to  an  old 
statute  the  ownership  of  the  sands  along 
the  coast  belonged  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  to  a  single  State  or  an  in¬ 
dividual,  and  so  the  exploitation  of  the 
sands  by  Gordon  was  forbidden.  How¬ 
ever,  Gordon  was  able  to  lease  deposits 
on  a  royalty  basis. 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  called  for  bids  for  the 
privilege  of  working  deposits  on  the  south 
coast  of  Espirito  Santo,”  and  ultimately 
this  was  secured  by  the  A.  C.  de  Freytas 
Company,  of  Hamburg.  This  firm  guar¬ 
anteed  a  royalty  of  50  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  sand 
and  also  guaranteed  a  yearly  production 
of  1700  tons.  A  new  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Gordon,  the  de  Freytas 
Company,  and  the  German  Thorium  Com¬ 
pany.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
Gordon  and  de  Freytas  supplied  monazite 
only  to  the  firms  belonging  to  the  German 
1  horium  Company,  and  moreover  received 
a  part  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  of 
thorium  nitrate. 

.According  to  the  estimate  of  a  Ham¬ 
burg  importer,  the  amounts  of  monazite 
brought  to  Germany  from  Brazil  since 
1900  have  been  1500  tons  in  1901 ;  1500  in 
1902  and  2000  in  1903. 

It  appears  that  there  are  fairly  good 
opportunities  to  secure  good  monazite 
properties  at  reasonable  figures,  and  that 
the  German  Thorium  Company  is  having 
more  and  more  difficulty  in  keeping  up  its 
monopolistic  prices. 


Metals  of  the  Iron  Group. 


H.  Moissan  reports  {Comptes  rend. 
1906.  CXLII..  425 — 430)  that  the  metals 
of  the  iron  group  have  widely  differing 
boiling-points.  Manganese  is  the  most 
volatile,  and  distils  readily  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  lime;  then  follow  nickel 
and  chromium.  Iron  has  a  higher  boil 
ing  point,  and  its  ebullition  is  preceded  by 
a  tumultuous  evolution,  of  gas  which  it 
has  absorbed  at  a  lower  temperature;  but 
with  powerful  currents,  and  after  thi? 
has  ceased,  it  can  be  distilled  in  quantity 
Uranium  follows  iron,  and  molybdenum 
and  tungsten,  especially  the  latter,  have 
very  much  higher  boiling  points.  .\11  these 
metals  condense  on  a  cooled  tube  as  crys 
talline  powders,  which  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  metals  reduced  in  hydro¬ 
gen. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engin¬ 
eers  has  lately  admitted  a  woman  to  the 
Junior  grade;  connection  with,  but  not 
membership  in,  the  society.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  instance  of  an  engineering 
society’s  recognition  of  the  increasing 
number  of  women  who  are  taking  up  such 
work. 
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ene-andesite,  and  basalt.  Considering  this  rocks  comprise;  Two  inclusions  of  sedi- 
list  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  erup-  mentaries  (indurated  slates  or  shales,  be- 
tion,  the  age-sequence  of  the  rocks  con-  tween  alaskite  and  rhyolite)  on  Columbia 

forms  to  Richthofen’s  law,  formulated  in  and  Vindicator  mountains ;  a  few  very 

1868.  From  his  observations  in  Europe  and  small  areas  of  stratified  tuffs,  on  the  Ton- 
America.  propylite,  andesite,  trachyte,  rhy-  opah  Club  and  Desert  Rose  claims ;  a 

olite  and  basalt,  when  occurring  together,  large  body  of  tuff  in  Sections  4  and  33, 

succeed  one  another.  In  a  general  way,  the  and,  possibly,  in  other  areas  of  the  altered 

medium  and  more  acidic  rocks  precede  zone,  extending  from  Sections  3  to  36. 

the  most  basic — a  result  supposed  by  some  The  ore-bodies  occur  in  hornblende-da- 
to  have  arisen  from  their  relative  position  cite  and  andesite  of  Knickerbocker  moun- 

beneath  the  surface,  and  due  to  a  rude  tain,  in  the  rhyolite  of  Columbia  and  Vindi- 

stratification  by  gravity  in  the  original  cator  mountains,  and  in  pyroxene-andesite 


The  Geology  of  Goldfield,  Nevada, 


BY  JOHN  B.  HASTINGS.f 


Geology — The  reconnaissance  of  the 
Goldfield  district,  described  in  this  paper, 
was  made  in  May  and  June,  1905 ;  and, 
though  this  time  was  too  short  for  a  com¬ 
plete  report,  the  work  accomplished  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  more  thorough  future 
research.  Dr.  Berkey  examined  the  rocks 
collected  by  myself,  and  I  use  his  classi¬ 
fication. 
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FIG.  I. 

Goldfield  is  an  eruptive  complex,  con-  cooling  magma  <luring  the  older  history 
sisting  of  alaskite  (binary  granite),  horn-  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  same  differentia- 
blende-andesite,  hornblende-dacite,  rhy-  tioii  occurring  during  a  quiescent 
olite,  pyroxene-andesite,  pyroxene-dacite  (molten?)  period  preceding  eruption,  be- 
(sometimes  containing  a  small  quantity  ing  aided  by  the  ease  with  which  acidic 
of  olivine),  quartz-felsite,  olivine-pyrox-  rocks,  mixed  with  water  vapors,  become 
-  fusible.  In  effect,  the  more  basic  and 

•Abstract  of  pprHon  of  a  paper,  endtled  less  refractory  rocks,  from  a  smelting- 
“The  Geology  and  Petrography  of  the  Gold-  ,  .  ,,  ,  ,  .  , 

field  Mining  District,  Nevada,”  by  John  B.  standpoint,  really  seem  to  need  a  higher 

“ubjec^m  reylSoS^n  No.  rMwcS  ^  ‘"O''®  prolonged  action, 

1906,  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  to  bring  them  to  the  surface. 

tMinlng  engineer,  Denver,  Colorado.  The  observed  occurrences  of  other 


at  the  Quartzite  mine.  The  whole  area 
shows  abundant  remains  of  solfatarism, 
except  in  the  rhyolite  of  Myers  mountain, 
and  the  later  pyroxene-andesite,  olivine- 
andesite,  pyroxene-dacite,  felsite  and 
basalt. 

There  is  extreme  silicification  of  the 
andesite,  dacite  and  rhyolite  along  frac¬ 
tures  generally  northerly  and  southerly, 
but  also  easterly  and  westerly,  forming 
reefs  from  2  to  40  ft.  wide,  and,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  possibly  40  miles  long.  These 
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zones  contain  a  vast  quantity  of  material 
resembling  hard  sugar-quartz,  but  every¬ 
where  interspersed  with  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  original  rock,  still  dimly  showing 
its  porphyritic  character.  Silicification,  less 
intense,  has  occurred  over  large  undefined 
areas. 

t  The  silicified  reefs  are  usually  barren, 
but  the  rich  shipping-ores  have  been  found 
intimately  associated  with  them.  My 
knowledge  is  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
say  much  of  the  ore-deposits.  In  the 
Florence,  Quartzite,  January  mines,  and 
in  portions  of  the  Combination  mine,  it 
appears  as  if  the  areas  opened  were  on 
rich  primary  vein-fissures,  which  are 
rather  small,  except  where  they  have  been 
enriched. 

In  the  Sandstorm  mine,  the  rich  ore 
follows  a  pre-existing  northerly  and  south¬ 
erly  silicious  reef,  along  which  the  ore 
occurs  at  intersections  of  east-and-west 
fissures.  While  distinct  brecciation  was 


than  the  mineralization,  which  have 
faulted  the  veins,  and  this  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  expected  from  the  more  recent 
•vulcanism. 

The  tuffs  on  the  Tonopah  Club  and 
Desert  Rose,  cursorily  alluded  to  before, 
are  in  shallow  detached  bodies,  occurring 
as  shaly  deposits  on  the  present  surface, 
and  surviving  only  in  a  few  depressions. 
At  the  Tonopah  Club  mine  several  of 
these  small  deposits,  from  2  to  10  ft.  deep, 
are  crossed  by  the  vein-fissure,  with  a 
slight  faulting.  The  horizontal  tuffs,  with 
bedding-planes  at  right  angles  to  the  fis¬ 
sure,  have  been  permeated  and  mineral¬ 
ized  by  the  ascending  solutions. 

There  is  no  proper  drainage-system  in 
Nevada.  None  of  the  rivers  reach  the 
ocean ;  all  sink,  either  in  the  channel  itself 
or  in  the  lakes  in  the  great  valleys. 
Probably  an  important  migration  of  va- 
dose  water  progresses  underground,  which 
in  the  past,  has  been  interrupted  by  newly 


FIG.  a. 


not  observable  at  the  crossings,  in  one 
instance  the  reef  was  faulted  a  distance 
of  6  ft.  by  the  later  fissure.  The  main 
ore-bodies  were  in  the  silicious  reef,  the 
diminishing  values  extending  for  25  ft. 
along  the  cross-fissures.  The  enclosng 
rock  is  rhyolite. 

The  Florence,  Combination,  and  Janu¬ 
ary  veins,  in  the  southerly  area,  striking 
northwest  and  dipping  east,  are  crossed 
by  other  simultaneously  mineralized  fis¬ 
sures,  striking  northeast  and  dipping 
northwest,  into  which  the  ore  is  deflected. 
The  northwest  Assuring  continues,  and  the 
ore  in  the  cross-fissures  may  only  follow 
them  for  a  certain  extent,  to  be  picked 
up  again  later  in  the  parent  fissures.  The 
enclosing  rock  is  dacite. 

The  Quartzite  mine  is  the  representative 
fissure  in  the  northern  end  of  the  district. 
The  vein  strikes  north  20  deg.  west,  dips 
westerly,  and  is  about  5  ft.  wide  as  stoped. 
A  characteristic  piece  of  the  enclosing 
rock  from  the  dump  was  pyroxene- 
andesite,  having  the  same  blue  color  and 
appearance  as  the  southern  mineral-bear¬ 
ing  dacite,  but  lacking  the  quartz.  The 
brownish  pyroxene-andesite,  west  of  the 
quartzite  (Sections  19  and  24)  is  later 
than  the  silicified  zones,  peaks  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  loo  small  to  be  mapped,  outcropping 
like  islands  in  the  andesite  flow. 

In  the  Florence,  Combination  and 
Quartzite,  there  are  cross-fissures  younger 


formed  volcanic  necks.  These  waters  be¬ 
came  heated,  joined  magmatic  waters,  and 
rose  to  the  surface;  hence,  as  the  rocks 
cooled  and  magmatic  waters  ceased,  the 
springs  dried  up.  Since  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  eruptive  actions  in  Gold¬ 
field,  there  is  also  a  succession  of 
solfatarism. 

Topography — The  Goldfield  district  has 
the  erratic  topography  of  a  recent  volcanic 
area,  modified  but  slightly  by  erosion,  the 
silicified  portions  forming  small  peaks  by 
their  resistance  to  the  elements. 

Columbia  mountain,  while  composed 
largely  on  its  south  end  of  alaskite,  as 
shown  by  the  Columbia  Mountain  tunnel, 
is  a  rhyolitic  neck ;  Vindicator  mountain 
also  is  a  rhyolitic  neck. 

Banner  mountain,  which  may  also  be  a 
volcanic  peak,  is  possibly  the  product  of 
erosion,  since  the  summit  is  a  mass  of 
hard  silicified  andesite,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  basal  plain  soft  andesite  and  dacite. 

Knickerbocker  mountain  is  a  great 
volcanic  cone,  from  which  the  dacites 
have  flowed  northwest  and  east,  partly 
covering  the  older  hornblende-andesite. 

Table  mountain  (Section  9)  on  which 
the  Black  Cap  group  and  the  Juno  tunnel- 
site  are  located,  is  a  basaltic  neck  with  a 
later  flow  of  pyroxene-andesite,  the  hard 
andesite  protecting  the  soft  underlying 
altered  dacite,  which  forms  a  ring  around 
the  obtruding  cone. 


In  Sections  12,  13  and  14  is  another 
table  mountain  protected  by  dacite  and 
basalt,  the  two  effusions  being  exposed 
side  by  side. 

Myers  mountain,  another  volcanic  neck, 
at  first  extruded  rhyolite  (Section  7). 
This  rhyolite  is  more  basic  than  (and 
different,  macroscopically,  from)  the  rhy¬ 
olites  of  Columbia  and  Vindicator 
mountains.  Olivine-pyroxene-andesite 
(Section  12)  followed  the  rhyolite;  then 
pyroxene-andesite'  (Section  i)  and, finally, 
basalt  (Section  12)  now  crowning  summit. 

The  Malapais  mesa,  west  of  Goldfield, 
extending  four  miles  north,  and  four 
miles  south,  and  as  much  as  four  miles 
wide,  is  a  marked  example  of  a  table 
mountain  protected  by  a  hard  cap.  Here 
lake-beds  and  tuffs  were  covered  with  a 
thin  bed  (10  to  50  ft.)  of  quartz-felsite ; 
the  felsite  itself  was  covered  soon  after  by 
a  similar  sheet  of  olivine-pyroxene- 
andesite. 

The  pink  felsite  and  black  andesite  are 
in  marked  contrast;  the  former  is  a  fine 
example  of  igneo-aqueous  fusion,  with 
steam  vesicles  up  to  a  diameter  of  5  ft. ; 
it  may  hqve  been  an  underwater  flow. 
The  andesite  is  comparatively  solid.  These 
rocks  seem  like  rivals,  and  one  is  struck 
with  the  tenacity  with  which  the  darker 
basic  rock  has  so  completely  covered  the 
lighter  acidic  rock.  The  depths  of  the 
flows  vary,  but  only  slightly.  The  edges 
are  exposed  for  many  miles  on  top  of  the 
bluff. 

A  somewhat  interesting  duplication  oc¬ 
curs  (Section  ii)  on  the  south  end  of  the 
Wild  Horse  claim,  which,  at  first,  seemed 
suggestive  of  a  downward  faulting  on  the 
mesa  scarp.  This  occurrence  is  explained 
by  Fig.  2.  The  augite-dacite,  F,  has  a 
slight  superficial  resemblance  to  the  fel¬ 
site,  B;  and  the  olivine-pyroxene-andesitp, 
E,  to  the  olivine-pyroxene-andesite,  A. 
This  last  rock  preserves  its  marked  char¬ 
acteristics  for  miles,  perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  iron-stained  olivines. 
I  could  not  determine  whether  E  and  F 
emanated  southerly  from  under  the  mesa; 
they  disappeared  northerly  under  the 
wash.  Perhaps  the  olivine-pyroxene- 
augite  occurring  in  the  wells  of  the  Gold¬ 
field  Brewery  &  Los  Angeles  Company,  is 
connected  with  E.  There  is  another  near¬ 
by  outcrop  of  olivine-pyroxene-andesite, 
a  fine-grained  rock,  between  the  Water 
Tank  butte  and  Mesa  (Section  2).  The 
dacite,  F,  is  traceable,  in  detached  areas, 
to  and  beyond  the  summit  in  Section  14, 
and  east  of  the  Lida  road. 

The  mountains  in  Sections  27  and  34, 
on  the  east  boundary  of  the  district,  are 
composed  of  a  coarse  typical  andesite 
with  quartz  phenocrysts ;  that  is,  horn- 
blende-dacite  much  younger  than  the 
dacites  of  Knickerbocker  mountain. 
Mapped  with  the  dacites  of  Knickerbocker 
mountain  are  fine-grained  altered  areas, 
the  composition  of  which  I  was  unable  to 
determine. 
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Zinc  Mining  in  New  Mexico. 

BY  R.  W.  HADDON.* 


The  mines  of  the  Magdelena  district  are 
situated  in  the  Magdalena  range,  Socorro 
county,  three  miles  from  Magdalena  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
road.  A  spur  runs  from  Magdalena  to 
the  mines.  The  elevation  of  the  range  is 
10,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  nearly  4000 


east  to  west,  with  a  pitch  to  the  south¬ 
west. 

The  recognized  ore  zones  are  situated 
in  four  different  positions,  and  are  locally 
known  as  the  outer  vein,  the  silver-pipe 
vein,  the  lower  or  copper  vein,  and  the 
contact  vein.  The  first  is  in  the  upper 
limestone ;  the  second  in  the  silver-pipe 
lime,  and  the  third  in  the  lower  lime  and 
close  to  the  'greenstone.  .-Ml  of  these  are 
practically  blanket  veins.  The  fourth 


these  have  been  largely  altered  to  carbon¬ 
ates,  and  the  original  zinc  ore  has  been 
redeposited  as  beautifully  crystallized 
smithsonite.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  the  complete  replacement  of  the  silver- 
pipe  lime  by  a  carbonate  of  zinc,  in  which 
way  be  observed  shells  of  mollusks,  etc. 
all  distinctly  marked,  and  now  composed 
of  zinc  carbonate  instead  of  the  original 
lime.  This  replacement  has  extended  in 
some  instances  to  the  softer  portions  of 


---—•A  Lillie  Surface 

- B  Kelly  Surface  IDEAL  CROSS  SECTION  OF  MAGDALENA  RANGE  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM  KELLY 

- C  Graphic  Surface 

to  North. 


ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plains. 

The  range  at  its  northern  end,  north  of 
Little  Baldy  mountain,  consists  of  an 
axis  of  granite,  and  similar  rocks,  often 
capped  and  mixed  with  greenstone  and 
metamorphic  chloritic  rock,  upon  which 
rests  a  series  of  limestone,  schist,  quart¬ 
zite  and  shales.  Only  the  lower  part  of 
this  series  is  of  practical  importance.  This 
consists  of:  (i).  A  bed  of  crystalline 
lime,  broken  near  the  middle  by  a  band  of 
close-grained  lime  about  12  ft.  thick, 
locally  termed  “silver-pipe  lime.”  This 
crystalline  lime  has  an  average  thickness 
of  TOO  ft.  (2).  .A  series  of  shale  and 
thin  bedded  quartzites,  about  300  ft.  thick. 
(3).  -A  bed  of  massive  coarse-grained 
quartizite  about  10  ft.  thick.  (4).  A  thin 
bed  of  limestone.  (5).  A  variable  series 
of  shales,  and  a  great  thickness  of  dark 
earthy  lime  of  Permo-Carboniferous  age. 

This  series  of  stratified  rocks  has  been 
broken  by  a  system  of  faults,  running 
from  north  to  south,  which  extend 
throughout  its  entire  thickness,  and  cross¬ 
cut  the  orebodies.  the  latter  dipping  from 

*  Mining  engineer,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


vein  stands  vertically,  near  the  base  of  the 
range,  and  lies  between  the  eruptives 
(which  outcrop  to  the  west)  and  the 
stratified  series  above  described  (which 
lies  to  the  east).  This  latter  is  known  as 
the  contact  vein  and  can  be  traced  on  the 
surface  from  the  Graphic  mine  at  the 
north  end  of  the  range,  to  Little  Baldy 
about  two  miles  to  the  south.  But  little 
development  has  been  done  on  this  con¬ 
tact  vein,  its  principal  exposure  under¬ 
ground  being  in  the  new  Graphic  tunnel, 
where  at  a  depth  of  about  100  ft.,  it  is  62 
ft.  between  walls,  and  richly  mineralized. 
Fifteen  feet  next  the  west  wall  gives  a 
general  average  of  15  per  cent,  copper,  15 
per  cent,  lead,  25  per  cent,  zinc,  from  2  to 
10  oz.  silver,  and  0.49  oz.  gold ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  vein  is  good  milling  ore. 
The  development  of  this  vein  in  depth 
will  probably  show  junctions  between  it 
and  the  flat  veins  above  mentioned,  as 
these  latter  dip  toward  it  from  the  east. 

The  other  veins  are  strong,  and  have 
been  and  still  are  large  producers. 

The  ore,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  con¬ 
tact  vein,  was  originally  a  complex  mix¬ 
ture  of  sulphides.  Tn  the  oxidized  zone 


the  crystalline  lime,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  where  replacement  begins  or  ends. 

There  is  practically  no  water  in  the 
mines  at  the  north  end  of  the  range.  In 
the  Kelly  mine  there  is  a  very  slight 
stream  trickling  down  the  lime  wall  of  an 
old  drift,  where  one  can  see  the  deposition 
of  zinc  still  going  on.  A  small  flow  of 
water  was  met  with  in  the  contact  vein 
in  the  Graphic  tunnel,  which  will  likely  in¬ 
crease  with  depth.  In  the  Cavern  and 
other  mines  at  the  south  end  of  the 
range,  however,  water  is  plentiful. 

So  far,  the  principal  development  in  this 
district  has  been  in  the  Graphic  and  Kelly 
mines,  although  ore,  principally  silver- 
lead,  has  also  been  shipped  from  the 
Hardscrabble,  Juanita,  Juanita  South,  Iron 
Mask,  Cavern,  Imperial,  Enterprise, 
Young  America,  and  Ambrosia.  The 
mines  were  originally  worked  for  silver 
and  lead.  The  production  credited  to  the 
Graphic  and  Kelly  alone,  up  to  1904,  ex¬ 
ceeds  $8,000,000.  Previous  to  1903  the 
zinc  w'as  thrown  out  as  waste,  or  left  in 
the  mines. 

In  1904  the  Sherwin-Williams  Paint 
Company  purchased  the  Graphic  mine. 
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The  Kelly  mine  was  also  sold  in  1904  to 
the  Tri-Bullion  Mining  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  is  now  making  considerable 
output,  principally  of  zinc  carbonate,  aver¬ 
aging  over  40  per  cent,  zinc,  which  fetches 
$15.  per  ton  at  the  mine  on  a  35  per  cent 
basis,  with  $i  per  unit  variation.  Verj 
little  of  the  sulphide  ore  has  been  shipped 
so  far. 

The  camp  has  also  produced  some  good 
copper  ore,  carload  shipments  from  the 
Young  America  having  averaged  as  high 
as  13-5  per  cent.  In  the  fall  of  1905  the 
Graphic  Company  opened  a  copper  vein, 
rich  in  cuprite  and  native  copper.  This 
vein  is  about  40  ft.  wide;  unsorted  car¬ 
load  lots  have  netted  the  company  an 
average  of  $1500  per  car.  Forty  or  fifty 
cars  of  this  ore  have  been  shipped,  but  the 
exploitation  of  the  copper  vein  will  not 
be  made  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
working  tunnel,  when  all  work  will  be 
carried  on  through  it. 

To  students  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
the  district  is  one  of  particular  interest 
The  specimen  hunter  will  find  here  many 
rare  specimens  of  cuprite,  ruby  copper, 
chalcanthite,  azurite  crystals,  anglesite, 
cerussite,  wulfenite.  vanadinite,  smithson- 
ite  in  beautiful  colors  and  forms,  auri- 
chalcite,  and  other  zinc  ores,  and  fine 
aragonite.  One  splendid  cabinet  specimen 
shows  a  combination  of  four  forms  of 
lead;  The  center  is  galena,  surrounding 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  of  anglesite, 
while  the  outside  crust  is  cerussite,  in 
which  are  many  flakes  of  wulfenite. 

The  Esperanza  Mines,  Spain. 

The  orehodies  in  the  Esperanza  mine 
in  the  Huelva  district  are  at  the 
contact  of  slates  and  porphyry,  along  the 
same  line  as  the  Pena  and  San  Miguel, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  known  and 
probable  ore  amounts  to  over  a  million 
tons,  divisible  about  equally  into  the  three 
classes  knowm  in  Spanish  pyrite  mining. 
The  first  class  is  rich  enough  to  be  sold 
in  England  as  copper  ore,  the  second  is 
leached  locally  and  the  exhausted  pyrites 
subsequently  sold  for  its  sulphur  contents, 
and  the  third  is  sold  at  once  for  its  sul¬ 
phur  contents.  At  most  of  the  mines  in 
the  Huelva  district  there  is  comparatively 
little  smelting  ore  and  the  profits  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  leaching  the  copper  and  selling 
the  sulphides  to  the  chemical  merchants 
for  sulphur  contents.  The  Esperanza,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  large  amount  of  ore 
running  6  per  cent,  copper  and  48  per  cent, 
of  sulphur.  The  capital  of  the  newly 
formed  Esperanza  Mining  Company  is 
£350,000  in  ordinary  shares  and  debenture 
bonds  amounting  to  £100,000.  The  pur¬ 
chase  consideration  is  £381,500,  partly  in 
cash,  shares  and  debentures,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  available  as  working  cap¬ 
ital.  The  issue  of  shares  was  underwrit¬ 
ten  in  London,  where  the  chief  office  is; 
so  the  company  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  going  forward. 


Mining  in  Tunis. 


According  to  the  London  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal,  1905  was  exceptionally  prosperous  foi 
mining  in  Tunis. 

Phosphates. — The  shipments  of  phos 
phates  from  the  Port  of  Sfax  amounted 
to  over  half  a  million  tons  from  the  Gafsa 
fields.  This  year  Tunis  port  will  entet 
into  the  lists  with  the  outputs  of  Kalaat 
Senaam  and  Kalaat  Dgerda.  Both  these 
companies  have  already  made  shipments 
this  year.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  com¬ 
bined  outputs  of  the  two  northern  phos¬ 
phate  companies  will  approach  that  of 
Gafsa.  but  respectable  figures  will  be  at¬ 
tained. 

The  phosphates  of  Ain  Moulares,  re¬ 
cently  conceded  to  the  Gafsa  Company 
and  which  adjoin  that  company’s  conces¬ 
sion  of  Metlaoui,  will  soon  sw'ell  the  ex¬ 
portations.  The  concession  holders  un¬ 
dertake  to  send  250.000  tons  per  annum 
over  the  line  now  in  course  of  construe 
lion  from  Sousse  (Susa)  to  Ain  Moulares. 
a  distance  of  280  km.  This  stipulation 
forms  a  heavy  burden  on  the  company,  as 
it  could  very  well  forw'ard  the  stuff  ovei 
the  line  to  the  nearer  port  of  Sfax,  which 
line,  moreover,  is  its  own  private  property 
However,  the  Government,  in  thus  act¬ 
ing.  secures  the  revenue  of  a  new  line 
opening  up  a  valuable  tract  of  country 
which  badly  needs  railway  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Iron. — The  iron  deposits  of  Tunis, 
none  of  which  has  yet  been  worked,  are 
now  receiving  active  attention.  Those  in 
the  north  of  the  country,  near  Tabarka, 
were  conceded  about  20  years  ago  to  the 
Mokta  Hadid  Company,  and  the  original 
intention  was  to  construct  a  port  at  Ta¬ 
barka  for  their  shipment,  .\fter  inter¬ 
minable  delays  the  Government  aban¬ 
doned  this  project  for  strategetic  rea¬ 
sons.  and  has  commenced  a  railway  run- 
ring  from  Bizerta  through  the  Nefsa  dis¬ 
trict.  terminating  near  Tabarka.  This 
line  will  have  the  effect  also  of  diverting 
to  the  latter  port  a  large  proportion  of 
the  calamine  ores  formerly  shipped  at 
Tunis,  and  traversing  as  it  does  a  highly 
mineralized  district,  many  lead  and  cala¬ 
mine  mines  will  be  now  worked  which 
lacked  development  for  want  of  proper 
means  of  transport.  Bizerta  will  greatly 
benefit  as  a  commercial  port  thereby,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  Creusot  Company 
will  erect  blast  furnaces  to  treat  the  ores 
at  that  port. 

The  Kalaat  Senaam  Railway  passes 
close  to  some  good  iron  ore  deposits.  In 
spite  of  the  rather  long  distance  from 
port,  two  of  these  are  to  be  worked.  One. 
that  of  Djebel  Zerissa.  is  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Mokta  Hadid  Company,  and  the.  other. 
Djebel  Slata,  by  a  Belgian  company.  Both 
these  deposits  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
phosphate  field  in  the  region  of  Kalaat 
Senaam.  However,  there  is  little  or  no 
trace  of  phosphorus  in  the  mineral. 


When  the  Xefsa- Bizerta  and  the  Ain 
Moulares-Sousse  lines  are  completed,  the 
country  of  Tunis  can  fairly  be  said  to  be 
well  opened  up.  These,  with  the  existing 
railway  lines  and  the  numerous  good  roads 
running  to  all  the  most  important  centres, 
will  form  means  of  development  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustries. 


Waterproofed  Transmission  Rope. 


The  principal  use  of  waterproofed  rope 
is  on  transmission  rope  drives  exposed  to 
the  weather.  On  single  rope  drives,  there  is 
often  trouble  from  the  stretching  and 
shrinking  of  the  rope,  caused  by  changes 
in  the  weather.  Sometimes  this  is  quite 
serious,  the  shrinkage  of  the  rope  setting 
up  strains  in  the  shafting,  and  causing 
hot  bearings.  On  account  of  this  stretch 
and  shrinkage  outdoor  drives  are  usually 
made  on  the  tension  carriage  system ; 
this  takes  care  of  the  variation  in  length, 
but  increases  the  cost  of  the  drive,  and 
the  rope  does  not  last  long  because  it  is 
affected  so  much  by  dampness.  Cement 
and  other  mills,  to  which  additions  are 
made,  usually  have  the  new  buildings  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  main  plant,  and 
drive  across  the  open  space  by  means  of 
ropes.  In  designing  new  plants  it  is 
advisable,  in  many  cases,  to  have  the 
shafts  project  through  the  walls  and 
drive  along  the  outside  of  buildings  with 
ropes.  This  saves  space,  especially  head 
room,  as  the  shafting  can  be  placed 
higher  and  larger  sheaves  can  be  used  for 
driving.  The  lighting  is  also  better. 
There  is  a  demand  for  transmission  rope 
which  will  not  be  affected  by  damp  cli¬ 
mates. 

The  American  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  65  W’all  street.  New  York,  has 
been  experimenting  on  waterproofed  rope, 
and  is  now  introducing,  as  the  result  of 
experiments,  a  new  product  of  this  kind. 
.\fter  running  for  some  time,  the  rope  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  smooth  and  highly 
polished.  Ihe  waterproofing  fills  the 
jaw  of  the  rope,  preventing  accumula¬ 
tion  of  moisture  in  the  crevices.  The 
waterproofing  is  elastic  and  remains  in 
place,  even  while  the  rope  is  running 
around  the  sheaves.  It  adds  about  2  per 
cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  rope,  which 
is  thoroughly  lubricated  mternally  with 
flake  graphite.  The  ropes  run  on  “wet 
tests”  show  no  more  wear  than  ropes  in 
the  mills  which  have  run  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  ropes  can  be  made  in 
coils  of  lo.coo  ft.  without  a  splice. 


Broken  spark  coils  in  gas-engine  work 
will  sometimes  work  in  an  erratic  man¬ 
ner,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  broken  ends 
are  not  entirely  separated,  but  that  the 
vibration  is  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  make  partial  or  incomplete  connec¬ 
tions. 
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bearing  boxes.  The  boxes  are  fitted  with 
phosphor-bronze  bearings  which  are  lubri¬ 
cated  by  removable  oil-waste  boxes.  The 
two  supportings  frames  are  tied  together 
by  loo-lb.  rails  riveted  to  them,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  carry  the  Tower  automatic 
couplers.  These  are  provided  with  the 
usual  side-crank  attachment  for  releas¬ 
ing  the  coupler.  One  of  each  pair  of 
wheels  is  provided  with  a  bronze  bushing 
so  that  it  can  revolve  on  the  axle  when 
going  around  a  curve. 


Commercial  Value  of  Research  Work 


A  new  type  of  slag  car  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Power  and  Mining  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  of  Cudahy,  Wis.,  and  is 
shown  in  the  two  views,  illustrating  a 
lo-ton  car,  of  which  15  were  recently 
built  for  the  new  Garfield  smelting  plant, 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  The  over-all  di¬ 
mensions  are  15x6^  ft.  Each  car  weighs 
27.000  lb.  or  47,000  lb.  filled.  The  bowl  is 
made  in  five  sections ;  the  bottom  is  in 


Under  modern  conditions  of  industry, 
says  the  Engineering  Record,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  company  whose  product  repre¬ 
sents  the  combined  work  of  many  special¬ 
ists  and  the  united  properties  of  many 
variable  materials  can  afford  to  overlook 
the  possibilities  of  the  research  labratory  in 
improving  the  economy  of  production.  No 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  end  of  progress  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  field  is  in  sight,  and  that  research 
is  a  needless  luxury.  The  possible  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  combinations  of  materials 
which  will  result  in  largely  increased 
profits  is  never  absent;  and  the  ability  to 
investigate  at  first  hand  schemes  for  meet¬ 
ing  competition  is  worth  much  in  these 
days  of  severe  competition.  Once  a  re¬ 
search  laboratory  is  established  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  plant,  however,  it  should  be  run  on 
business  principles  if  the  maximum  good  is 
to  accrue  from  its  maintenance.  There 
should  be  regular  hours  for  work,  a  definite 
and  sub-divided  expense  account,  systema¬ 
tic  filing  of  research  and  test  records,  and 
periodical  reports  of  what  is  being  done 
The  department  may  work  for  months 
without  appearing  to  produce  valuable  re¬ 
sults  from  its  researches,  but  the  phenom¬ 
ena  and  materials  investigated  and  the 
negative  points  ascertained  should  be 
kept  in  such  shape  that  the  company  can, 
at  least,  see  that  some  return  for  its  money 
is  being  made. 


SL.\G-CAR,  TIPPED. 


one  piece  with  four  cpiarters  forming  the 
top.  The  sections  are  bolted  together 
and  tied  to  a  steel  supporting  ring  by 
key  bolts.  The  ring  is  riveted  to  the 
pinion-toothed  trunnions  which  roll  on  a 
racked  track. 

The  pinion  and  the  rack  are  left  open 
between  the  teeth  to  prevent  clogging  by 
slag  which  might  be  spilled.  The  trun¬ 
nions  are  rolled  by  means  of  a  sleeve 
which  is  operated  through  a  lever  by  a 
i2-in.  compressed-air  cylinder,  designed  to 
r‘perate  on  60-lb.  pressure  and  to  tilt  and 
hold  the  pot  in  any  desired  position.  The 
air  valve  is  a  simple  four-way  cock  con¬ 
veniently  operated  from  the  side  of  the 
car.  All  the  operating  parts  are  made  of 
steel  to  reduce  the  weight.  A  hand  wheel 
and  screw  is  provided  so  that  the  bowl 
can  be  dumped  by  hand,  if  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  should  fail.  When  tilted  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  position,  the  side  of  the  bowl 
makes  an  angle  of  50  deg.  with  the  ver-  In  a  communication  to  the  Vienna  Acad- 
tical  so  as  to  allow  the  slag  “skull”  to  emy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  F.  Beeke  mentioned 
slide  out.  In  dumping,  the  bowl  is  car-  some  curious  observations  he  made  in 
ried  to  the  side  of  the  car  by  the  rolling  the  north  of  the  Tauern  tunnel.  In  some 
of  the  trunnions,  and  dumps  outside  the  places  the  rock  is  in  such  a  state  of  corn- 
rail.  An  apron  in  the  middle  of  the  truck  pression  that  the  phenomenom  of  explo- 
prevents  drippings  from  falling  on  the  sive  rock  occurs.  Suddenly,  without  the 
track.  least  warning,  slabs  several  meters  in 

The  body  of  the  car  is  carried  on  eight  dimensions  are  violently  hurled  from  one 
springs  placed  under  the  front  and  rear  wall  to  the  other  in  the  new  working, 
supporting  frames  and  resting  on  the  main  This  has  sometimes  caused  loss  of  life. 


SLAG-CAR,  IN  NORMAL  POSITION 


A  correspondent  of  Engineering  Nezvs 
describes  the  following  method  of  remov¬ 
ing  a  transit  stuck  so  fast  to  the  head 
of  the  tripod  that  it  cannot  be  unscrewed, 
which  frequently  happens.  Take  a  firm 
grip  with  your  hands  and  unscrew  as 
hard  as  you  can,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  your  rodman  grab  two  legs  of  the 
tripod  near  the  head  and  give  a  quick 
twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  me¬ 
thod  will  not  fail  to  start  the  stuck 
thread. 


/ 
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The  Globe  and  Phoenix  Mine. 


BY  CYRIL  E.  PARSONS.* 


About  the  centre  of  Rhodesia>  150  miles 
no'rtheast  of  Bulawayo,  on  the  railway  be¬ 
tween  that  town  and  Salisbury,  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix  mine  is  situated  at  a  place 
called  Que  Que. 

The  metallurgical  equipment  consists  of 
40  stamps  and  a  cyanide  plant,  and  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  beginning  of 
1900.  Over  340,000  tons  have  been  treat¬ 
ed,  yielding  about  £960,000  in  gold.  The 
company,  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  has 
paid  its  shareholders  over  too  per  cent,  in 
dividends.  On  June  30,  1905,  payable  ore- 
reserves  figured  at  103,176  tons,  values  as¬ 
saying  13.4  dwt.  of  fine  gold  per  ton.  The 
mine  is  well  equipped  with  up-to-date 
machinery. 

The  deposits  present  many  points  of 
interest.  Two  distinct  reef  series  exist 
and  are  being  worked.  The  Globe  Reef 
and  Globe  Parallel  are  on  the  north  end 
of  the  property;  while  on  the  south  we 
have  the  Phoenix,  also  with  its  parallel. 
They  are  all  ordinary  gold-bearing  quartz 
reefs. 

The  Globe,  Main  and  Parallel,  are 
worked  by  the  same  main  shaft  following 
the  incline  and  dipping  north,  with  an 
east  and  west  strike.  These  two  reefs  are 
rich  and  narrow.  With  depth,  values  gave 
out,  and  the  main  shaft  has  just  reached 
the  1500-ft.  level  to  test  the  deposit.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south,  the  Phoenix 
reef  strikes  north-and-south,  with  its  par¬ 
allel  ore  body,  both  dipping  east,  but  merg¬ 
ing  into  each  other  at  or  about  the  sixth 
level.  The  main  shaft  at  this  point  is 
1300  ft.  on  the  incline.  A  large  well  de¬ 
fined  reef  can  be  seen,  which  so  far  im¬ 
proves  in  depth.  Two  winzes  from  the 
ninth  level,  about  300  ft.,  apart,  still  con¬ 
tinue  in  good  stone. 

In  the  past,  both  the  Globe  and  Phoenix 
were  extensively  worked  by  the  ancients. 

The  geology  of  the  district  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  study.  The  country  bordering 
the  deposits  may  be  described  as  a  high¬ 
ly-altered  dark  fine-grained  gneiss  or 
schist.  In  the  Phoenix  north  workings, 
at  each  level,  a  distinct  well-defined  dol- 
erite  dike,  about  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
intersects  the  reef,  but  apparently  does 
not  displace  or  otherwise  influence  it. 

On  the  east  and  west  of  the  mine,  par¬ 
allel  zones  of  granite  are  traceable;  while 
to  the  south  prominent  ridges  of  dolomite 
are  in  evidence.  In  the  latter  the  Guika 
mine,  with  a  five-stamp  mill  and  an  over¬ 
driven  Huntington,  is  treating  quartz- 
steatite  reefs. 

The  curious  feature  of  the  Globe  and 
Phoenix  is  the  occurrence  of  two  totally 
different  reef  series,  close  to  one  another, 
but  with  different  strikes  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  Phoenix  quartz  is  white 
and  banded,  containing  a  small,  percent- 

*Miniag  EngiDeer,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 


age  of  concentrating  material  (iron  pyrites 
and  traces  of  galena) ;  stibnite  is  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  gold. 

The  main  incline  shafts  are  equipped 
with  steel  head-gears.  Ore  is  automatical¬ 
ly  tipped  into  a  large  bin,  while  waste  is 
discharged  into  a  smaller  one  (shown  in 
the  illustration).  From  the  bin,  the  ore 
is  trammed  by  wire-rope  haulage  into  the 
breaker  house;  and  from  bins  below  the 
breakers,  up  an  incline  into  the  mill  bins. 
It  is  then  crushed  (SJ4  tons  per  stamp 
per  day)  and  amalgamated  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way;  the  pulp  is  raised  by  a  large 
tailings-wheel  (shown  in  the  illustration) 
and  separated  by  spitzkasten,  into  sand 
and  slime. 

Sands  are  cyanided,  giving  a  70  per 
cent,  extraction  after  about  five  days’ 
treatment.  Amalgamation  extraction  is 
high;  tailings  assay  about  2.6  dwt.  from 
ii-dwt.  ore. 

Overflow  from  the  spitzkasten  goes  to  a 
series  of  settling  cones  and  50,000-gal. 
vats;  w'hile  clear  water  overflows  into  the 
return  sump  and  is  used  over  again  in 
the  mill.  The  loss  of  water  is  15  per 
cent.  About  300,000  gal.  (English)  is 
required  a  day  in  the  mill  itself,  but  all 
of  it  (excepting  the  15  per  cent,  loss)  is 
returned.  Water  is  pumped  from  a  river 
five  miles  away;  also  from  the  mine  work¬ 
ings. 

A  few  years  ago  this  section  of  the 
country  was  uninhabited,  except  by  game 
and  wild  animals,  being  covered  by  tim¬ 
ber;  to-day  it  is  an  active  and  prosperous 
mining  camp,  with  a  regular  train  service. 
Fuel  costs  15s.  a  cord,  and  Rhodesian  coal 
30s.  per  ton.  Natives  break  from  one  to 
1.4  tons,  each,  per  shift,  in  the  stopes. 
As  long  as  labor  is  abundant,  all  driving 
and  stoping  is  by  hand  (which  is  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  machine  work)  ;  but 
with  a  scarcity  of  labor,  rock  drills  are 
used. 

About  14  per  cent,  of  the  waste  is  sort¬ 
ed  out.  The  total  costs  are  £i  los.  654d. 
per  ton,  including  5s.  for  redemption. 
Milling  costs  4s.  5J4d. ;  mining  costs  los. 
8j4d.  per  ton;  transport  and  breaking 
are  is.  6d.  Administration  charges  are  2s. 
id. ;  cyaniding  costs  is.  ioj4d.  per  ton 
milled.  About  370  natives  are  employed 
on  the  surface;  and  720  below;  there  are 
about  80  white  men. 


In  regard  to  the  Banka  tin  shortage, 
the  Netherlands  Consul-Creneral  has  laid 
before  the  Java  Government,  proposals 
for  securing  at  Singapore  a  supply  of 
coolies  to  work  on  the  Banka  tin  mines. 
In  that  island  not  only  are  working  mine- 
coolies  scarce  from  disease,  desertion, 
and  departures,  but  they  are  also  terror¬ 
ized  over  by  the  so-called  “Three  Fin¬ 
ger  ”  Secret  Society.  The  latter  does  not 
scruple  at  murder,  and  shows  such 
strength  that  the  authorities  are  pow’er- 
less. 


Notes  from  Eastern  Australia. 


Sl'ECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  serious  outbreak  of  fire  in  the 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  mine.  The  fire 
first  stated  at  the  400-ft.  level,  and  was 
caused  by  a  blast,  and  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  men  who  did  not  return  after  it 
was  fired,  but  left  to  have  “crib.”  Every 
effort  was  made  to  confine  the  area  of  the 
fire,  but  it  has  gradually  spread  until  at 
the  present  time  it  has  reached  the  Mc- 
Bryde  shaft — the  second  deepest  shaft  on 
the  mine — ^and  has  extended  down  to  the 
650- ft.  level.  The  task  of  fighting  the  fire 
has  been  rendered  most  difficult  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  gound, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous 
forest  of  timber  all  around.  The  stopes  are 
over  200  ft.  wide  and  timbered  with  Ore¬ 
gon  square  sets.  The  timber  is  very  dry 
and  consequently  most  inflammable.  The 
difficulty  of  controlling  the  fire  in  these 
circumstances  is  at  once  apparent.  On 
account  of  the  fumes  and  smoke  the  men, 
with  the  exception  of  some  250,  have  had 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  -some  3,000  hands 
are  out.  Recognizing  the  impossibility  of 
checking  the  fire  from  spreading  south,  a 
water  curtain  has  been  constructed  at 
Drew’s  shaft  across  the  width  of  the  lode, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  area  of  the 
fire  can  be  kept  within  this  limit. 
The  general  opinion  as  to  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  outbreak  is  perhaps  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  two  days  the 
market  value  of  the  shares  in  this  mine 
dropped  by  roughly  $2,000,000.  This  is 
the  third  outbreak  in  this  mine.  The  first 
started  in  1895  and  burned  for  years,  cost¬ 
ing  the  company  some  $150,000.  The  sec¬ 
ond  started  some  years  ago  in  worked  out 
ground,  and  the  only  expense  incurred 
was  that  of  sealing  off  the  affected  area. 
The  present  fire  has  so  far  affected  oper¬ 
ations  that  the  output  of  ore  must  be  con¬ 
siderably  curtailed  for  some  time.  The 
destruction  of  so  much  timber  means  that 
the  management  will  have  to  ultimately 
face  extensive  creeps,  and  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  trying  times  ahead.  fire 
has  also  occurred  in  the  Broken  Hill  Junc¬ 
tion  ^Company’s  mine,  and  the  men  have 
had  to  be  withdrawn  for  some  time  past. 
The  outlook  for  the  Broken  Hill  field, 
which  was  so  hopeful,  is  at  present  very 
obscure. 

The  gold  yield  of  the  three  principal 
eastern  States  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  year  is  as  follows :  Victoria,  1 16,- 
174  oz.  fine;  Queensland,  73,930  oz.  fine; 
New  South  Wales,  63,074  oz.  fine;  a  to¬ 
tal  of  253,178  oz.  This  is  an  increase  of 
9,752  oz.  as  compared  with  the  same  term 
last  year.  The  industry  in  both  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales  shows  a  substan¬ 
tial  improvement,  but  in  Queensland  the 
retrogression  previously  evidenced  still 
continues.  The  output  from  the  Bendigo 
field ’(Vic.)  for  the  month  of  February, 
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was  20,950  oz.,  and  is  the  best  for  32  years. 
This  position  is  due  to  an  all-round  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mines.  What  may  be 
regarded  as  a  timely  discovery,  was  the 
unearthing  of  a  nugget  weighing  335  oz. 
in  the  Star  of  London  mine,  Newbridge 
(Vic.)  recently.  The  management  were 
just  considering  the  advisability  of  clos¬ 
ing  down  the  mine  when  the  find  was 
made.  This  locality  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  discovery  of  numerous  nuggets; 
421  oz.  was  the  largest. 

The  Mount  Lyell  Company  (Tas.)  last 
month  produced  730  tons  of  blister  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  output  to  date  has  been  well 
up  to  the  satisfactory  results  achieved 
during  the  previous  term.  At  the  North 
Lyell  mine  good  progress  is  being  made, 
and  the  ore  at  the  700-ft  level  continues 


vey  Patterson,  W.  Knox,  W.  Orr  and  H. 
H.  Schlapp. 

A  timely  rainfall  has  enabled  operations 
at  the  Tasmanian  tin  mines  to  be  continu¬ 
ously  proceeded  with.  The  total  output 
of  tin-ore  from  the  Briseis  mine  for  the 
past  month  was  105)4  tons. 

Determination  of  Sulphur.'*' 

G.  Lunge  and  R.  Stierlin  have  examin¬ 
ed  the  influence  of  various  substances 
said  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  sulphates  by  precipitation 
with  barium  chloride.  Their  conclusions 
are  as  follows : — 

I.  Copper  when  present  in  pyrites,  ev¬ 
en  in  considerable  amount,  introduces  no 


dium,  or  ammonium,  the  barium  sulphate 
precipitate  always  contains  sulphate  of 
the  alkali  metal  is  correct.  In  the  case 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  this  is  volatili¬ 
zed  on  ignition;  in  the  other  cases  tne 
alkali  sulphate  is  weighed  as  barium  sul¬ 
phate.  In  any  case,  therefore,  the  preci¬ 
pitate  is  too  light,  and  the  sulphur  result 
in  consequence,  too  low.  Hintz  and  Web¬ 
er  find  that  if  the  barium  chloride  solu¬ 
tion  be  added  at  once,  instead  of  gradu¬ 
ally,  the  error  introduced  by  the  co-pre¬ 
cipitation  of  barium  chloride  with  the 
sulphate  almost  exactly  compensates  the 
loss  due  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  so 
that  the  sulphur  calculated  from  the 
weight  of  the  crude  barium  sulphate  pre¬ 
cipitate  agrees  very  accurately  with  that 
actually  present. 
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to  open  up  well.  The  Mount  Lyell  Com¬ 
pany  has  secured  a  number  of  additional 
areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Mary,  on 
which  prospecting  operations  are  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  flotation  of  a  company  known  as 
the  Hampden-Cloncurry  Copper  Mines, 
with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  is  announced. 
This  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  the  Hampden  cop¬ 
per  mines,  a  property  on  the  Cloncurry 
field.  North  Queensland.  From  estimates 
framed  by  F.  Stanley  Low,  now  general 
manager  of  Block  10  mine,  and  A.  E.  Sav¬ 
age,  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  116,000 
tons  of  15  per  cent,  copper  ore  in  sight. 

T  he  directors  of  the  company  are  W.  L. 
Ballieu,  W.  J.  Loring,  H.  J.  Daly,  Har- 
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error  into  the  determination  of  sulphur 
when  this  is  carried  out  exactly  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lunge’s  directions. 

2.  Zinc  in  small  proportions,  as,  for 
example,  in  zinkiferous  pyrites,  does  not 
affect  the  sulphur  determination;  but  in 
larger  proportion,  for  example  in  blendes, 
the  results  are  always  too  low,  from  the 
solubility  of  barium  sulphate  in  the  am¬ 
monium  salts  necessary  to  hold  the  zinc 
in  solution.  The  modification  of  the  me¬ 
thod  suggested  by  Hinz  and  Weber,  gives 
accurate  results  in  presence  of  zinc, 
through  the  compensating  error  of  co¬ 
precipitated  barium  chloride. 

3.  The  statement  of  Hintz  and  Weber, 
that,  in  presence  of  salts  of  potassium,  so- 

*Zeit.  f.  angeic.  Chem.,  1905.  XVIII,  1921. 
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It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  modify 
Lunge’s  directions  for  precipitation,  in 
the  determination  of  sulphur  in  pyrites, 
as  follows ; — 20  c.c.  of  10  per  cent,  barium 
chloride  solution  are  diluted  with  100  c.c. 
of  w'ater,  heated  to  boiling,  and  poured 
rapidly  into  the  solution  to  be  precipitat¬ 
ed. 

Consular  Agent  Weatherill  reports  from 
Brisbane  that  the  output  of  tungsten  ore 
in  Queensland  in  1904  was  1538  tons, 
while  for  1905  the  production  up  to  Sept. 
30*  amounted  to  1029  tons,  when  the  price 
reached  $225  per  ton.  The  price  has  fluc¬ 
tuated  greatly,  having  been  down  to  a  $90 
average  for  IQOO  and  1901.  It  increased 
toward  the  etid  of  1905  to  $280  per  ton. 
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Handling  Ore  in  Stopes.^ 


BY  D.  T.  WILLIAMS. 


Few  branches  of  the  mining  industry  of 
the  Rand  have  received  greater  attention 
than  that  of  the  economical  handling  of 
ore  in  stopes.  The  difficulties  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mechanical  means  for  handling 
ore  in  stopes  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
certainly  not  fully  appreciated  except  by 
those  connected  with  underground  work¬ 
ings.  There  are  a  few  mines  on  the  Rand 
where  the  average  stoping  width  is  about 
7  ft.,  and  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
instal  a  conveyor  with  success,  while  there 
are  others  where  the  average  stoping 
width  is  about  3  ft.,  and  the  difficulty  of 
erecting  and  operating  conveyors  in  this 
width  W'ill  be  apparent  to  anyone. 

The  angle  of  dip  of  the  Rancifontein 
mines  averages  about  60  deg. ;  consequent¬ 
ly  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  removing 
ore  from  the  stopes,  and  the  only  labor 
necessary  is  that  required  to  clear  the  rock 
from  the  working  faces  to  enable  drilling 
operations  to  be  resumed;  this  does  not 
occupy  more  than  about  half  an  hour  and 
is  accomplished  by  the  “hammer  boys.” 
Owing  to  this  extreme  angle,  the  rock 
falls  by  gravity  to  the  boxes  at  the  foot 
of  the  stope,  and  the  cost  of  handling  rock 
in  such  stopes  is  practically  nil.  But  be¬ 
tween  this  angle  and,  say,  10  deg.,  as  met 
with  in  many  of  the  mines,  there  is  a  very 
wide  range,  and  the  relation  between  angle 
of  dip  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  ore  in 
stopes  becomes  at  once  apparent.  The 
average  cost  of  conveying  the  rock  from 
the  working  faces  to  the  boxes  at  the  foot 
of  the  stope,  generally  speaking,  is  about 
IS.  6d.  per  ton. 

Several  mechanical  devices  have  been 
introduced,  among  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Shaking  chutes  suspended  from 
roof ;  stationary  chutes ;  trucks  operated 
in  balance ;  trucks  operated  by  winch ; 
Henderson-Tucker  aerial  rope  gears; 
Tuchtan’s  shaking  chute  supported  from 
ground ;  and  mono  rail. 

Shaking  Chutes — Shaking  chutes  have 
undoubtedly  met  with  greater  favor  than 
any  other  form  of  mechanical  conveyor 
yet  introduced ;  a  large  number  of  the 
mines  on  the  Rand  have  equipped  their 
stopes  with  these  conveyors,  which  pos¬ 
sess  simplicity  of  construction.  They  con¬ 
sist  merely  of  a  length  of  plate  bent  in  a 
trough  and  suspended  from  the  hanging 
wall  by  chain  slings.  The  chute  is  made 
up  in  sections,  each  about  15  ft.  in  length 
which  may  readily  be  removed  from  the 
stope,  to  avoid  injury  during  blasting, 
and  are  as  readily  re-erected. 

The  chief  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  holes  drilled  in  line  and 
properly  spaced.  When  the  hanging  wall 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Transvaal  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
January,  1906. 


presents  an  irregular  contour,  some  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  holes 
properly  pitched,  with  the  result  that  the 
hanging  or  suspension  chains  tend  to  pull 
against  each  other  instead  of  producing 
a  harmonious  swinging  motion.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  much  more  marked  in  narrow 
stopes,  where  the  chains  are  comparatively 
short  and  where  a  few  inches  difference  in 
the  hang^ing  bolt  centers  seriously  affects 
the  swinging  motion  of  the  chutes. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  each  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  chute 
to  another  position  in  the  stopes,  fresh 
holes  have  to  be  drilled  in  the  hanging 
wall,  and  in  many  cases  new  hooks  sup¬ 
plied. 

Stationary  chutes  are  similar  to  the 
shaking,  with  the  exception  that  no  chains 
are  necessary,  they  being  merely  laid  upon 
the  foot- wall.  In  stopes  having  a  dip  of 
about  30  deg.  and  upward  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  ore  sticking,  provided 
the  ore  handled  is  perfectly  dry  and  the 
chute  free  from  any  wet  fines,  which  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  coefficient  of  friction 
between  the  ore  and  the  chute. 

The  chutes  are  made  in  sections  of 
about  10  ft.  in  length  and  in.  thick,  so 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  handled, 
and  each  length  is  lapped  over  the  length 
in  advance  and  held  by  bolts  passing 
through  both  chutes. 

This  type  of  chute  is  extremely  efficient 
in  stopes  where  the  angle  of  dip  is  such 
that  shaking  chutes  are  unnecessary. 

Truck  Systems — The  truck  system  of 
haulage  has  been  tested  on  several  mines 
with  varying  success,  depending  upon  the 
conditions.  The  trucks  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  are  generally  constructed  somewhat 
shallower  than  the  ordinary  cocoapan,  but 
otherwise  similar  in  design  and  of  the 
same  gage. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  system  is 
that  it  is  not  practical  in  stopes  of  less 
than  4  ft.  6  in.  in  width,  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  fully  18  in.  is  necessary  above 
the  top  of  the  truck  for  loading  purposes. 

The  trucks  are  run  upon  ordinary  rails 
of  12  to  14  lb.  section,  and  are  either 
operated  by  means  of  a  winch  at  the 
top  or  foot  of  the  stope,  or  run  in  balance 
with  a  brake-wheel  at  the  top  of  the 
stope. 

With  the  truck  system,  whether  it  be 
operated  by  a  winch  or  run  in  balance, 
the  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  boxes  are  necessary  at  the  foot  of  the 
stope,  as  the  cars  are  run  into  the  level 
either  upon  flat  sheets  or  turntables,  un¬ 
hitched,  and  taken  to  the  main  bins,  where 
they  are  relieved  of  their  contents  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  stope.  Another  advantage 
worthy  of  mention  is  that  no  time  is  oc¬ 
cupied  erecting  or  dismantling  the  gear, 
as  the  cars  are  simply  run  out  of  the 
stope,  and  the  rails  suffer  little  or  no 
damage  if  left  in  the  stope  during  blasting 
operations. 


The  Henderson-Tucker  Conveyor  is 
constructed  upon  the  aerial-rope  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  from  the  results  obtained  seems 
to  have  amply  justified  its  introduction. 
The  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  in 
the  Geldenhuis  Estate  cannot  fail  to  at¬ 
tract  attention. 

The  stopes  of  the  Geldenhuis  Estate  are 
particularly  well  suited  for  the  mechanical 
handing  of  the  ore,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  table,  their  average 
stoping  width  being  6.97  ft.  Some  of  the 
stopes  are,  however,  extremely  flat,  vary¬ 
ing  between  5  and  10  degrees. 

The  skip  is  carried  upon  a  wire  rope 
strained  between  two  points,  one  of  which 
is  fixed  over  the  boxhole  and  the  other  be¬ 
ing  secured  to  an  ordinary  machine  bar, 
which  may  be  moved  to  any  portion  of  the 
stope  as  required. 

The  loaded  skip  descends  the  stope  by 
gravity  and  is  hauled  back  to  the  loading 
point  by  means  of  a  small  winch  clamped 
to  the  bar,  which  may  be  operated  by 
means  of  an  air  or  electric  motor  or  by 
hand  power.  When  the  skip  arrives  at  the 
loading  point  it  is  held  by  means  of  a 
brake  on  the  winch. 

This  gear  is  suitable  for  stopes  of  any 
length,  and  is  equally  efficient  in  long 
stopes  as  in  short;  When  the  span  of  the 
rope,  however,  exceeds  100  ft.,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  support  the  rope  to  prevent 
excessive  sag.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  jumper  arms  clamped  to  an  or¬ 
dinary  machine  bar. 

The  tipping  is  accomplished  automat¬ 
ically  by  means  of  a  lug  riveted  to  the 
skip  body,  which  comes  in  contact  with  a 
piece  of  piping  arranged  diagonally  to  the 
rope  at  the  required  dumping  place. 

The  necessary  tension  is  put  on  the  rope 
by  means  of  tighteners,  one  end  of  which 
is  secured  to  the  bar  and  the  other  to  the 
rope. 

This  gear  may  be  dismantled  in  about  15 
to  20  minutes,  and  erected  in  about  30  min¬ 
utes,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the 
stopes.  Another  advantage  possessed  by 
this  gear,  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
moved  from  any  one  point  in  the  stope 
to  another;  this  operation  occupies  only 
10  to  15  minutes.  During  blasting  opera¬ 
tions  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  tlie 
skip  and  slacken  the  rope,  which  may  he 
accomplished  in  a  few  minutes. 

Tuchtan’s  Shaking  Chute  was  recently 
installed  at  the  Village  Main  Reef,  and 
after  a  series  of  tests  proved  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

It  is  constructed  substantially  upon  the 
principle  of  the  swinging  chute,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  being  suspended  from  the  hang¬ 
ing  wall  is  supported  in  a  frame  made 
of  a  very  light  section  of  angle  iron.  It 
is  made  in  lengths  of  8  ft.,  and  any  one 
section  can  be  easily  handled  by  two  boys. 
The  chute  is  supported  at  the  top  end  of 
each  frame  by  means  of  a  U  shaped  hanger 
on  which  the  chute  rests.  The  hanger  is 
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constructed  of  about  round  iron, 

and  the  chute  is  fitted  with  two  lugs  which 
fit  over  this  and  form  a  bearing ;  the  other 
end  of  the  chute  overlaps  the  adjoining 
section  and  is  supported  by  it  in  the  same 
way.  To  compensate  for  the  irregularities 
in  the  foot-wall,  adjustable  lugs  are  fitted 
to  the  frame,  so  that  no  difficulty  is  expe¬ 
rienced  in  securing  perfect  alinement. 

The  U  hanger  of  the  top  section  is 
fitted  with  a  lever  arm  which  is  depressed 
by  a  boy.  This  provides  the  necessary 
swinging  motion  for  the  chute.  In  the 
top  section  is  also  provided  a  spring 
bumper  which  gives  a  sudden  jerk  to  the 
chute  and  considerably  increases  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  especially  in  flat  stopes ;  in  fact, 
this  conveyor  works  with  surprising  re¬ 
sults  on  perfectly  level  ground  and  so  has 
practically  solved  the  question  for  flat 
stopes. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  con- ' 
veyor  is  its  adaptability  for  working  in 
narrow  stopes,  as  it  does  not  stand,  when 


over  a  distance  of  too  ft.,  presuming,  of 
course,  the  angle  of  dip  in  each  case  is  the 
same.  The  angle  of  dip  forms  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  in  this  consideration,  and  in 
deciding  upon  the  length  of  the  winzes  or 
stopes,  plays  an  important  part.  No  hard 
and  fast  law,  however,  appears  to  have 
yet  been  formulated  governing  the  length 
of  stopes,  as  reference  to  the  table  here¬ 
with,  shows  that  the  stopes  of  the  Village 
Main  Reef,  with  an  average  angle  of  dip  of 
29  deg.,  are  only  150  ft.  in  length,  whereas 
the  Glen  Deep,  with  an  average  angle  of 
dip  of  28  deg.,  are  230  ft.  long.  The  com¬ 
parison  of  cost  is  also  marked,  as  the  cost 
of  conveying  the  ore  from  the  working 
faces  to  the  boxes  on  the  Village  Main 
Reef  is  only  is.  2.7Sd.  per  ton,  whereas 
the  cost  on  the  Glen  Deep  with  its  230  ft. 
stopes  is  IS.  6.49d.  per  ton.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  Glen  Deep  adopts  me¬ 
chanical  means  as  well  as  hand  shoveling 
for  conveying  the  ore. 

An  item  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the 


Fraudulent  Mining  Companies  in 
California. 

SPEC1.4L  CORRESPONDENCE. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  republish  the  terms  of  the  existing  Cal¬ 
ifornia  law  in  relation  to  frauds,  or  at¬ 
tempted  frauds  in  mining  stocks.  The 
law  is  as  follows : 

“Any  superintendent,  director,  sec¬ 
retary,  manager,  agent,  or  other  officer,  of 
any  corporation  formed  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  or  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  same,  and  any  person  pretend¬ 
ing  or  holding  himself  out  as  such  super¬ 
intendent,  director,  secretary,  manager, 
agent,  or  other  officer,  who  shall  wilfully 
subscribe,  sign,  endorse,  verify,  or  other¬ 
wise  assent  to  the  publication,  either  gen¬ 
erally  or  privately,  to  the  stockholders  or 
other  persons  dealing  with  such  corpora¬ 
tion  or  its  stock,  any  untrue  or  wilfully 
and  fraudulently  exaggerated  report,  pros¬ 
pectus,  account,  statement,  of  operations. 


Name  of  Mine. 

Average 
Length  of 
Stope. 

Angle 

of 

Stope. 

:  Average 
Cost  of  Con¬ 
veying  Ore 
fromWork- 
;  Ing  Faces 
to  Bins. 

Average  Cost  . 
of  Conveying 

Working  F^es  Method  Employed, 
to  Boxes  at  foot' 
of  Stope. 

Ore  Removed 
from  Working 
Faces  to  Boxes 
at  foot  of  Stope 
per  Boy 
per  Shift. 

No.  of  1 
Stamps  1 
Working.  1 

No.  of 
Boys 
Engaged 
Under¬ 
ground. 

No.  of  Boys 
Engaged 
Under¬ 
ground  per 
Stamp. 

Mining  Costs 
per  ton 
Underground. 

Average 

Stoping 

Width. 

1 

Tons. 

Ft. 

Robinson  d.  M. 

1-20 

35° 

12  B.  1..382  d. 

1  8.  5.183  d.  Mech  and  Hand 

2.310 

200 

1,670 

7.86 

9  8.  6.716  d. 

Ran<lfont;eln 

160 

60° 

400 

3,600 

9 

10  8.  .07  d. 

uelUenbuls  Estate 

160 

21° 

!ls.  7.06  d. 

5.146  d.  Mech.  and  Hand 

5.65 

120 

'900 

7.6 

7  s.  1.446  d. 

6.97 

Village  Main  Reef 

153 

29° 

1  s.  7.482  d. 

1  s.  2.75  d.  ChleflyHandaFactor 

2.402 

160 

1,726 

10.78 

8  8.  8.158  d. 

City  a  Suburban 

2-26 

30° 

5.i21 

160 

1,397 

8.73 

7  s.  0.833  d. 

3.6 

Treasury 

225 

15° 

|3  8. 

2  8.  6  d.  Mech  and  Hand 

1.6 

60 

600 

10.0 

10  8.  3  d. 

Robinson  Deep 

225 

2  s.  4  d. 

1  8.  8  d.  Shaking ChuteaHa’d 

2.0 

200 

1,7461 

8.73 

11  8.  3  d. 

4.6 

SimmeraJackEast 

225 

I2  s.  2.766  d. 

1  8.  3.380  d.  1 

2.1 

100 

1.021 

10.21 

10  s.  7.116  d. 

Glen  Deep 

230 

30toVo° 

i2  8.  3.6  d. 

18.6.49  d.  Mech.  and  Hand 

2.94 

100 

1,241 

12.41 

12  s.  6  d. 

Geldenhuis  Estate,  where  the  cost  for  con¬ 
veying  the  ore  from  the  working  faces  to 
the  bins  is  only  S.i46d.  per  ton,  and  it  may 
further  be  mentioned  that  the  stopes  of 
this  mine  are  extremely  flat,  averaging 
only  21  deg.  This  mine  is  practically 
equipped  throughout  with  the  Henderson- 
Tucker  aerial  gear,  and  indicates  very 
forcibly  what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish 
by  means  of  a  device  for  handling  ore 
in  stopes  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
mines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  saving  in 
the  number  of  boys  per  stamp  in  the  case 
of  the  Geldenhius  Estate,  this  being  only 
7.5  against  an  average  of  nine  in  the  other 
mines. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  Treasury 
mine,  where  the  cost  of  removing  the 
ore  from  the  working  faces  to  the  bins  and 
boxes,  given  as  3s.  and  2s.  6d..  respectively, 
appears  high.  Many  of  the  stopes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  perfectly  flat,  and  in  some  cases 
rise  to  the  south,  so  the  labor  in  shovel¬ 
ing  ore  in  stopes  of  this  description  must 
naturally  be  a  big  item.  The  average  angle 
of  dip  throughout  the  mine  is  only  15  deg., 
and  the  average  stoping  width  is  only  45 
inches. 


values,  business,  profits,  expenditures 
or  prospects,  or  other  paper  or  document 
intended  to  produce  or  give,  or  having  a 
tendency  to  produce  or  give,  to  the  shares 
of  stock  in  such  corporation  a  greater 
value,  or  less  apparent  or  market  value, 
than  they  really  possess,  or  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  defrauding  any  particular  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  or  the  public  or  persons 
generally,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  fel¬ 
ony,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  State  prison, 
or  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5000  or  by 
both. 

Before  this  law  was  passed  it  was  only 
possible  to  reach  these  mining-stock  swin¬ 
dlers  through  the  Post  Office  authorities 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  any  citizen  may  bring  them  to  book. 
The  result  has  been  that  although  the  law 
is  a  new  one,  numbers  of  these  people 
have  quit  sending  out  fake  prospectuses, 
and  are  very  careful  indeed  as  to  the 
statements  they  make  for  fear  of  the  pen¬ 
alties  involved.  If  other  mining  States 
would  pass  similar  laws  much  good  would 
result  and  a  certain  class  of  hangers-on 
to  the  mining  industry  would  be  forced 
lo  go  into  other  pursuits. 


erected  complete,  more  than  i  in.  above 
ground  level,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  stationary’  chute  would  be  capable  of 
working  in  much  narrower  stopes  than 
any  gear  yet  introduced,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  it  operates  with  marked  effi¬ 
ciency  in  extremely  flat  stopes,  and  where 
the  stationary  chute  would  be  useless. 
Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  moved  from  any 
one  position  to  another,  as  no  holes  have 
to  be  drilled  for  its  support  in  the  hanging 
wall. 

Unfortunately  no  regular  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  saving  effected  by  its  use  are  yet 
obtainable,  but  during  a  trial  it  was  proved 
that  one  boy  was  capable  of  doing  ordin¬ 
arily  the  work  of  six,  and  we  may  there¬ 
fore  look  forward  to  some  very  promising 
results. 

The  Mono  Rail  System  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  paper  read  by  Wager  Bradford 
before  the  South  African  Institute  of  En¬ 
gineers  (see  the  Journal,  March  24, 
T906). 

Summary  of  Results. 

T  have  endeavored  to  prepare  a 
comparison  of  costs  in  the  handling  of  ore 
in  stopes  from  a  few  of  the  representative 
mines  of  the  Rand.  The  relation  between 
the  lengths  of  stope  and  cost  of  handling 
ore,  is  close.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  shoveling  ore  over  a  distance 
of  200  ft.  must  be  considerably  higher 
than  shoveling  the  same  amount  of  ore 


Prior  to  1634  attempts  were  made  in 
South  America  to  turn  rivers  from  the 
beds,  their  gravel  being  thought  rich.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  fair  possibili¬ 
ties  for  dredging. 


Thawed  dynamite  must  not  remain  ex¬ 
posed  to  low  temperatures  for  any  length 
of  time.  Load  and  fire  shots  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  if  it  is  chilled  or  frozen  when 
fired,  it  will  not  give  the  best  results. 
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The  Determination  of  Matte. 

BY  JOHN  P.  WALKER.* 


The  formula  used  in  calculating  the 
grade  of  matte  to  be  expected  from  a 
calcine  of  given  percentage  of  copper  and 
sulphur,  is  given  in  equation  I. 

In  utilizing  this  formula,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  make  the  percentage  of  copper 
in  the  calcine,  the  numerator;  and  the 
denominator,  the  proportionate  percentage 
weight  of  the  matte  that  will  be  formed 
from  the  known  percentages  of  copper 
and  sulphur  in  the  calcine,  the  formula 
for  copper  matte  being  CujS.  FeS.  This 
application  of  the  formula  assumes  that 
all  copper- and  sulphur  in  the  calcine  go  to 
form  matte,  and  that  the  matte  is  pure 
CuiS.  FeS.  But  considerable  sulphur 
is  volatilized  in  the  matte  furnace,  and 
some  sulphur  and  copper  are  eliminated 
by  dusting. 


factors  to  the  formula  (given  the  per  cent, 
of  copper  and  sulphur  in  calcine),  we 
have  for  the  per  cent,  copper  in  matte, 
equation  II. 

For  the  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  the 
matte,  we  have  equation  III. 

Now,  knowing  Cu'  and  S',  and  the 
per  cent  of  copper  in  matte  formed,  we 
can  calculate  what  sulphur  has  been  lost 
by  roasting  (S")  ;  or  given  Cu',  we  can 
arrive  at  S'  -f  S". 

The  average  McDougall  calcine  and 
matte  for  June,  1905,  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  percentages  of  sulphur  and  copper. 


Calcine. 

Matte. 

Sulphur . j 

10.4 

27.0  . 

Copper . j 

10.5 

38.6 

Now  use  the 

formula 

CujS.  FeS, 

and  calculate  (from  the  percentages  of... 
sulphur  and  copper  given),  the  per  cent,  of 

=  Per  cent,  of  Cu  in  matte. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


Ca— C«' 


(5_5._5._  2.75  + j(r«-(3/') 

_ 5-— 5-'— .S^ _ 

5'— 5'— 5-*— -^^^=^'\2.75 -I-  I  ( C«— Ca') 
4  / 


IdO  • 


10.4  —  .S'— 5-'' 


(10  4— .9— j2.75-|- f  (10.5— Ca') 


X  96  =  27. 


V. 


10.4— .V 


(10.4— A'—  2.75-1-1  X  10.5 


X  96=27.  A'=:3.i;  or --J^=o  293. 


Working  out  X  for  several  Other 
months,  it  was  found  to  be :  0.308  S ; 
0.348  S,  and  0.300  S,  respectively.  For 
one  entire  year  (1904)  it  was  0.287  S. 

Take  the  value  of  X  =  ^  .  Then 

10 

our  grade-of-matte  formula  becomes,  as 
in  equation  VI. 

This  may  be  worked  into: 

364  Cu  Cu 

- TT-t - 7= - *  nearly. 

770  -f  225  Ca  6  ’ 

2  o  H - 

10 

Given  the  percentages  of  sulphur  and 
copper  in  a  fine  concentrate,  we  can 
determine  that  of  sulphur  to  leave  in  the 
calcine,  from  this  concentrate,  to  produce 
the  grade  of  matte  required.  Take 
a  number  of  analyses  of  fine  concentrates 
and  the  resulting  calcines.  Then  let :  S 
equal  the  per  cent,  of  sulphur  in  con¬ 
centrate  ;  S',  the  sulphur  in  the  calcines ; 
Cu  the  copper  in  the  concentrate ;  Cu'  the 
copper  in  the  calcines;  and  Cu"  the  per 
cent,  of  copper  lost  in  dust. 

Assuming  we  are  working  on  100  lb.  of 
fine  concentrate,  then  the  weight  of 
coppper  in  the  calcine  will  be  Cu — Cu" ; 
and  the  weight  of  calcine  from  100  lb.  of 
fine  concentrate  will  be: 


Cu  —  Cu* 
Cu' 


P, 


in  which  P  is  the  percentage  weight  of 
calcine  to  concentrate. 


Cu^—  Cu* 
Cu' 


X  5' 


will  equal  the  sulphur  (in  lb.)  in  the 
roasted  product  from  100  lb.  of  fine  con¬ 
centrate;  and: 


VI. 


VII. 


Cu 


{■ 


3S 


Cu 


)  2  75  -F  I  Cw 
Cu  —  Cu' 


X  TOO  =  Per  cent.  Cu  in  matte. 


[s-S'-X-o.3  (5-5'-V)-^“^  2  75  -h  f  (r«  -  Cu') 


=  G. 


4 

Numerous  analyses  of  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana  reverberatory  mattes  showed  that 
they  were  only  95  or  96  per  cent,  pure 
CujS.  FeS.  If  we  assume  that  all 
copper  in  the  matte  exists  in  the  form  of 
CuiS,  from  the  percentages  of  copper 
and  sulphur  found  by  analysis,  we  can 
calculate  the  iron.  This  calculated  iron 
going  to  form  Fe  S,  is  found  to  be  from 
I  to  2  per  cent,  lower  than  the  total  iron 
found  by  analysis.  Some  iron  is  therefore 
present  in  another  form;  we  can  partly 
account  for  this  in  the  small  amount  of 
slag  mechanically  carried  by  the  matte. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  proper  application  of  values  to  the 
grade-of-matte  formula,  will  take  into 
consideration  the  following: 

Ou  lost  by  dusting  In  the  reverber«>*  >ry.  call  Cu' 

S  .  "  “  S’ 

S  ••  ••  roasting  “  •*  “  “  S" 

The  percentage  purity  of  matte  formed 
is  taken  as  96.  Then  applying  these 

*0beinl8t,  Boston  &  Montana  smelter.  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 


iron  combined  as  FeS.  This  gives  30.4 
iron.  The  matte  is  then  27.0  -j-  38.6  -j-  30.4 
=  96  per  cent.  pure. 

Substituting  all  the  values  in  formula 
Ill,  we  have  for  the  sulphur  in  the  matte, 
the  modified  equation  IV. 

So  far  as  the  grade  of  matte  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  need  consider  only  the  total 
elimination  of  sulphur  in  the  matte  fur¬ 
nace  which  is  S'  -|-  S".  If  Cu'  be  known, 
we  have  all  the  data  necessary  for  calcu¬ 
lating  S'-f  S".  Probably  the  dust  losses 
of  copper  and  sulphur  in  the  matte  fur¬ 
nace  are  represented  nearly  altogether 
by  calcine  carried  off  intact;  in  this  case, 
the  dust  factor  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  calculation  of  sulphur  volatilized,  so 
we  could  cast  out  Cu'  and  S'.  However, 
since  the  object  here  is  merely  to  work 
up  a  practical  formula  for  calculating  the 
grade  of  matte,  we  can  neglect  Cu',  and 
determine  such  a  value  for  S'-f-S"  as  will 
balance  equation  III.  Now  let  S'-fS" 
=  X.  Then  equation  IV  becomes,  as  in 
V. 


will  be  the  sulphur  (in  lb.)  volatilized. 

Hence  it  would  be  possible  to  work  up 
a  table  showing  the  percentage  (by  weight  > 
of  calcine  to  fine  concentrate  for  a  certain 
volatilization  of  sulphur.  C^ll  this  per¬ 
centage  by  weight  P.  Now  take  any  fine 
concentrate  for  the  calcine  of  which  we 
desire  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
sulphur,  to  give  a  certain  grade  of  matte. 
Let:  Cu  be  the  copper  in  the  concentrate; 
S  the  sulphur  in  the  concentrate ;  Cu' 
the  copper  lost  in  dust  in  the  McDougall 
roaster;  S'  the  sulphur  lost  in  dust 
in  the  McDougall;  X  the  sulphur  to  be 
volatilized  in  the  McDougall;  and  G  the 
grade  of  matte  required.  Then  the  grade 
of  matte  required,  G,  will  be,  as  in 
equation  VII. 

After  obtaining  the  value  of  X,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  S  —  S'  —  X=  sulphur  (in  lb.) 
in  calcine  for  100  lb.  of  fine  concentrate; 

^ _ X 

and  - p - =  the  per  cent,  of  sul¬ 

phur  to  be  left  in  the  caldne. 

This  work  described  in  this  paper  was 
worked  out  on  metallurgical  products  at 
the  Boston  &  Montana  smelter,  at  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 
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Truswell’s  Anode  Mold. 

BY  R.  TRUSWELL.* 

The  illustrations  show  a  new  mold  that 
I  have  developed  for  the  purpose  of  cast¬ 
ing  anodes;  it  has  the  advantage  that  th^ 
plate,  being  enclosed  during  the  process 
of  casting,  will  be  of  uniform  thickness 
and  not  liable  to  be  warped  or  twisted 
To  prevent  the  dross  or  spongy  character¬ 
istics,  found  in  some  plates,  it  is  cast  on 
end,  and  under  a  head  of  fluid  metal  to 


FIG.  I 


construction  of  the  mold  is  adapted.  Fig 
3  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  mold  mount¬ 
ed  as  for  pouring.  Fig.  4  shows  a  cross 
section  on  A  A.  in  Fig.  3,  and  Fig.  5  is 
an  end  elevation  of  the  mold,  inverted 
after  casting  and  with  the  mold  opened  for 
removal  of  the  cast  plate.  Fig.  6  is  a 
detailed  cross  section  of  the  slide  and 
nut  of  the  opening  portion  of  the  mold^ 
and  Fig.  7  is  a  detail  section  showing  a 
modified  form  of  joint  between  the  head 
and  plate  portion  of  the  mold,  by  which 


FIG.  2 


The  main  body  or  plate  portion  of  the 
mold  is  formed  of  two  recessed  parts  S, 
secured  by  any  suitable  fastening,  so  that 
the  recesses  when  together  will  leave  a 
space  6,  to  form  the  mold  of  the  lower 
or  uniform  portion  of  the  plate.  These 
recesses  are  carried  to  the  end  of  the 
mold,  so  that  the  metal  may  be  poured 
from  that  end  which  forms  the  lower  part 
of  the  plate  when  in  position  in  the  tank. 

The  head  of  the  plate,  including  the 
horns  3  or  eyes  4,  as  the  case  may  be, 
i.s  formed  by  two  portions  7,  each  having 
recesses  8,  to  form  the  desired  width  and 
shape  of  head  which  they  entirely  enclose. 
These  portions  7  are  slidable,  outward, 
from  the  middle  plane  of  the  mold  a  suffi¬ 
cient  distance  to  clear  the  mold  from  the 
projecting  portions  of  the  plate  which 
has  been  cast  within  it.  The  contiguous 
edges  are  beveled  as  at  8,  so  that  they 
w'ill  form  a  close  joint  when  together. 

Each  drawback  portion  7  is  furnished 
on  each  side  with  outwardly  projecting 
members  9,  by  which  they  are  supported 
on  V-shaped  slides  10  on  brackets  ii.  « 
These  project  from  the  adjacent  sides  of 
5.  and  the  parts  7  are  slidable  to  or  from 
the  plane  of  division  by  screws  12,  having 
right  and  left-hand  threads  on  their  op¬ 
posite  ends.  These  pass  respectively 
through  corresponding  nuts  13  secured  by 
screws  to  the  parts  7.  The  screws  12 
are  supported  in  bearings  14,  upwardly 
projecting  from  the  outer  ends  of  the 
brackets  ii,  and  are  rotatable  therein  by 
a  hand  wheefbr  crank  17,  on  either  one.  A 
shaft  15  extended  between  the  screws  and' 
connected  to  them  by  beveled  pinions  16, 
enables  them  to  be  simultaneously  operated. 

The  mold  is  pivotally  mounted  by  trun¬ 
nions  20,  secured  to  or  forming  a  part  of 
the  plate  portion  5,  in  a  frame  21,  pro¬ 
vided  with  wheels;  it  is  furnished  with  a 
hand  wheel  22,  by  which  it  may  be  in¬ 
verted  in  the  frame. 


FIG.  6 


FIG.  5 

truswell's  anode  mold. 


ensure  its  soundness.  The  dross  rises 
toward  the  gate,  and,  as  this  is  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  plate,  its  defects  are 
less  noticable  than  when  the  method  of 
pouring  is  not  that  specified. 

In  the  illustrations  Figs.  1-2  are  pro¬ 
file  views  of  the  plates  for  which  the 

B.  C. 


the  parts  which  enclose  the  head  are  sus¬ 
tained  when  inverted. 

The  anode  plate  is  represented  by  2; 
that  shown  in  Fig.  i  is  provided  with  lat¬ 
erally  projecting  horns,  3,  by  which  the 
plate  is  supported  on  the  walls  of  the 
tank;  that  shown  in  Fig.  2  has  eyes  4, 
which  are  usually  bent  and  cast  into  the 
plate,  but  may  be  cast  with  the  plate. 


In  operation,  the  parts  7  are  tightly 
closed  and  the  mold  is  inverted  to  bring 
the  open  end  of  it  uppermost  as  in  Figs. 

3  and  4!  The  metal  is  then  poured  in, 
d  when  set  the  mold  is  again  inverted 
the  parts  7  withdrawn  as  represented  in 
Fig.  5  and  the  plate  drawn  from  the  mold. 
Some  draft  may  be  desirable  in  the  width" 
and  thickness  of  the  plate,  towards  the 
open  or  pouring  end  of  the  mold,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  removal.  It  may  also  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  directly  the  head  end 
members  7  when  the  head  mold  is  closed, 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  their  weight 
and  that  of  the  fluid  metal  within  the 
mold.  For  this  purpose  some  such  modi¬ 
fication  as  is  shown  in  Fig  7  may  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  In  this  engaging  lips  18  are  provid¬ 
ed  on  the  contiguous  edges  of  5  and  7. 
the  lips  securing  these  parts  of  the  mold 
against  separation  endwise. 

These  molds  can  be  made  with  water 
jackets  and  can  be  mounted  on  cars  in 
any  number  desired,  and  can  all  be  opened 
at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  lever. 
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Pneumatic  Coal-Boring  Machines 
and  Tools.* 


BY  W.  LYNCH. 


I  have  been  told  by  mining  engineers 
in  the  South  Staffordshire  district  that  a 
rotary  power-drill  was  wanted,  as  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  which  the  holes  were  drilled 
when  driving  headings,  etc.,  was  too  soft 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  the  percussion  type 
of  drill,  and  the  tool  became  clogged. 
Some  three  years  ago,  therefore,  I  experi¬ 
mented  in  one  of  the  mines  with  an  ordin¬ 
ary  pneumatic  drill  as  used  in  boiler- 
works,  but  was  not  successful,  because 
the  feeding  had  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Pneumatic  tools  may  be  divided  into, 
two  classes,  namely,  rotary  and  percus¬ 
sion-rotary  machines.  The  latter,  which 
gives  a  percussion-blow,  are  used  for 
chipping,  calking,  rivetting,  etc. 

Little  Giant  and  Whitelaw  Machines, 
htted  with  Rock-  and  Ore-boring  Attach¬ 
ment. — The  Little  Giant  and  Whitelaw 
piston  air-drills  are  of  a  rotary  type. 
They  are  probably  well  known  to  some  of 
the  members  in  their  capacity  of  metal- 
and  wood-boring  machines,  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rock-  and  ore-boring  at¬ 
tachment  has  converted  them  into  valu¬ 
able  machines  for  the  quarry-owner.  They 
will  drill  holes  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  in 
hard  iron  ore  and  similar  material,  at  the 
rate  of  3  ft.  per  minute,  the  maximum 
depth  attained,  without  shifting  the  bit, 
being  6  ft.  The  total  weight  of  the  heav¬ 
iest  machine  being  about  50  lb.,  all  sizes 
can  be  readily  set  up  and  operated  by  one 
man. 

The  rock-  and  ore-bearing  attachment 
consists  of  a  split  nut,  of  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient  construction,  and  the  halves  are 
readily  replaced  when  worn  out.  When 
drilling,  the  links  connecting  the  halves  of 
the  nut  are  locked,  and  the  nut  can  be 
opened  by  one  movement  of  the  links  so 
that  the  screw-bar  can  be  at  once  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  drill-bit  changed.  The 
best  results  can  be  obtained  with  air  at  a 
pressure  of  80  to  too  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  but  the 
machines  can  be  operated  with  50  lb.,  the 
air-consumption  at  the  lower  pressure  be¬ 
ing  about  20  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute. 

Little  Giant  and  Whitelaw  Ore-boring 
Machines,  fitted  with  Re-feed. — These 
machines  are  similar  in  character  to  the 
split-nut  type,  but  are  fitted  with  several 
novel  and  important  details,  by  which,  in 
the  event  of  the  drill-point  meeting  an  ob¬ 
struction,  the  drill  will  be  automatically 
withdrawn  for  about  2  in.  and  then  re-fed 
forwards,  the  whole  of  the  operations  tak¬ 
ing  place  automatically,  with  the  motor 
continuously  in  the  forward  direction.  The 
resistance  at  which  the  slip  w’ill  take  place 
is  readily  adjusted  to  suit  varying  condi¬ 
tions  and  circumstances.  In  this  type  of 

*  A  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Mining  Engineers^  at  Birmingnam, 
February,  1906. 


machine,  the  piston  air-drill  drives  a 
quick-pitch  screw-bar  by  means  of  a  train 
of  differential  gear,  which  can  be  varied 
to  give  any  range  of  feed  required  from 
1-12  in.  per  revolution.  This  is  an  import¬ 
ant  feature,  as  the  slow  feed  is  obtained 
in  conjunction  with  a  screw  of  coarse 
pitch,  so  that,  by  operating  the  lever  con¬ 
trolling  the  clutch-gear,  the  screw-bar  and 
the  drill-bit  are  withdrawn  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  pitch  of  the  screw.  The  weight  of 
the  complete  machine  is  about  60  lb.,  and 
it  will  drill  holes  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
rate  of  3  to  4  ft.  per  minute. 

At  some  ironstone  mines,  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  district,  the  No.  8  Whitelaw  machine 
drilled  40  holes,  in.  in  diameter,  per 
shift,  obtaining  66  tons  of  material,  or  an 
average  of  i  ton  13  cw't.  per  hole,  the  air- 
consumption  per  minute,  at  a  pressure  of 
50  per  sq.  in.,  being  20  cu.  ft.  Two  of 
these  machines,  when  obtaining  an  aver¬ 
age  of  132  tons  per  shift  with  a  total  air- 
consumption  of  40  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per 
minute,  kept  13  men  fully  employed.  Com¬ 
paring  the  work  done  by  two  Whitelaw 
machines  with  that  accomplished  by  an¬ 
other  type  of  pneumatic  drill  in  use  at 
these  ironstone  mines,  it  was  found  that 
the  two  Whitelaw  machines  w'ere  capable 
of  doing  one-third  more  work.  Further, 
while  one  man  could  lift  the  Whitelaw 
machine  with  ease,  the  other  machine,  on 
account  of  its  great  weight,  required  a 
horse,  as  well  as  a  man  and  a  boy,  to 
move  it  from  one  part  of  the  mine  to  an¬ 
other. 

At  Cowpen  colliery,  near  Newcastle-up¬ 
on-Tyne,  with  a  No.  i  Little  Giant  drill, 
with  the  ore-boring  attachment,  having  a 
feed-screw  of  5  threads  to  the  inch,  a  hole 
was  drilled  in  stone '  to  a  depth  of  2  ft. 
10  in.,  with  drills  in.  in  diameter,  in 
3  minutes  36  seconds,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  changing  the  drills.  A  hole 
of  similar  length  is  drilled  by  hand  in  20 
to  30  minutes.  In  coal,  a  hole  was  bored 
by  the  machine  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  in  2 
minutes  50  seconds,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  changing  the  drills ;  the  same 
'work,  when  done  by  hand,  occupies  about 
10  minutes. 

The  Boyer  Hammer  with  a  Rotating 
Device. — This  machine,  designed  for  va¬ 
rious  classes  of  plug-and-feather  work,  is 
in  use  in  the  majority  of  the  leading  quar¬ 
ries  throughout  Great  Britain.  It  is 
made  in  three  sizes  as  follows;  i  1-16  in. 
by  4  in.,  adapted  for  light  drilling;  i  5-16 
in.  by  iVa  in.,  for  medium  drilling;  and 
I  S-16  in  by  3  in.  for  heavy  drilling.  The 
best  results  are  secured  with  an  air-pres¬ 
sure  of  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  ham¬ 
mers  consume  approximately  20  cu.  ft.  of 
free  air  per  minute  at  this  pressure.  The 
A  type  has  an  automatic  rotating  attach¬ 
ment;  and  the  B  type  has  a  rotating  at- 
achment  operated  by  hand,  the  tool  used 
being  an  improved  type  of  the  well-known 


*  The  stone  was  blue  metal  or  shale,  with  here 
and  there  a  band  of  ironstone. 


No.  I  Boyer  chipping-hammer.  The  light 
weight  of  these  machines  admits  of  their 
being  easily  held  by  hand,  and  they  are 
therefore  successfully  utilized  for  either 
top  or  side-line  work. 

•  On  account  of  the  light,  rapid  blow  em¬ 
ployed,  the  drills  used  with  these  machines 
do  not  require  sharpening  so  frequently 
as  hand-drills;  and  20  holes  have  been 
drilled  with  one  of  these  machines,  with¬ 
out  re-sharpening  the  drill-bit.  The  nose 
of  the  machine  is  constructed  for  the  use 
of  standard  5^-in.  quarter  octagonal  steel- 
drills,  thereby  effecting  a  considerable  sav 
ing  in  the  time  and  expense  of  making 
drills. 

On  one  occasion,  131  plug-holes,  54-iii. 
in  diameter  by  3  in.  in  depth,  were  drilled 
in  hard  granite  with  one  of  these  machines 
in  140  minutes,  including  the  lining, 
changing  of  drills,  etc.  In  a  limestone 
pit,  this  tool  has  drilled  a  hole  in.  in 
diameter,  2  ft.  2  in.  deep,  in  35  minutes. 

Hand  Rock-drill. — The  hand  rock-drill 
is  adaptable  for  use  either  by  hand  or 
with  a  tripod,  and  its  light  weight,  rapid 
stroke,  compactness  and  economy  in  air- 
consumption  give  it  a  great  advantage 
over  other  machines  of  this  class.  The 
device  for  freeing  the  hole  from  borings 
is  a  tube,  which  envelops  the  drill-bit,  and 
by  means  of  a  blast  of  air  running 
through  it  the  hole  is  completely  cleared 
of  all  obstructions.  This  arrangement  is 
valuable  in  cases  where  the  class  of  rock 
that  is  being  drilled  does  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  water.  A  water  connection, 
using  hollow  drilled-steel,  can  be  fitted 
when  required.  The  machine,  made  in 
two  sizes,  has  a  stroke  of  2V2  in.,  and 
drills  holes  i  in.  and  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  consumption  of  30  and  45  cu.  ft. 
of  free  air  per  minute  respectively,  at  an 
air-pressure  of  80  to  90  lb.  per  sq.  in.; 
and  the  drills  weigh  25  and  45  lb.  each 
respectively. 

In  limestone  quarries,  these  drills  are 
capable  of  boring  holes  i  in.  in  diameter 
and  2  ft.  deep  in  16  minutes.  The  drill 
can  be  used  in  any  direction,  either  hori¬ 
zontally,  vertically  or  overhead.  In  a 
quarry  in  Wales,  holes  i  1-16  in.  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  7  in.  deep  were  drilled  into 
Pennant  Rock  in  4  minutes ;  and  the  hose 
used  for  conveying  air  for  blow'ing  the 
dust  from  the  holes  was  W'orked  success¬ 
fully.  With  these  drills,  a  hole,  %  in.  in 
diameter,  can  be  drilled  5  in.  in  granite 
in  I  minute,  and  this  speed  can  be  kept 
up  all  day. 

The  drills  have  also  been  used  in  re¬ 
moving  the  concrete  foundations,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  erection  of  the  Ritz  Hotel,  in 
Piccadilly,  London,  where,  in  excavating 
the  site,  the  contractors  unexpectedly 
came  upon  an  old  raft  of  concrete  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  buildings  formerly  on  the 
ground.  This  was  3  ft.  thick,  but  it  was 
readily  removed  w’ith  little  difficulty,  with 
the  aid  of  these  drills.  Cartridges,  with 
small  charges  of  explosives,  were  used 
for  blasting,  to  avoid  any  danger 
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or  disturbance,  and  the  concrete  was 
broken  off  in  small  lumps,  easy  to  handle. 

Conclusion — There  is  in  my  opinion, 
larger  scope  for  the  use  of  rock-drills  in 
this  country  than  has  up  to  the  present 
been  realized ;  in  many  of  the  slate-  and 
stone-quarries,  the  old  system  of  hand¬ 
drilling  is  still  in  vogue,  and  even  where 
machine  drills  have  been  adopted,  they 
are  frequently  found  to  be  of  old  design 
and  often  discarded,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  keep  them  in  working  order,  or 
to  replace  them  by  modern  machines. 


Chromium  Steel. 


Chromium  steel  is  now  largely  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  castings, 
tools,  stamps,  etc.,  in  which  great  resistance 
to  shock  and  abrasion  is  required.  From  0.5 
to  2  per  cent,  of  chromium,  in  connection 
with  about  i  per  cent  of  carbon,  gives  a 
tool  extraordinary  hardness.  In  self-har¬ 
dening  steel,  chromium  is  usually  used  to 
the  extent  of  0.25  to  3.5  per  cent.,  together 
with  tungsten.  Chromium  has  great  ten- 


New  Railway  Construction  in  Canada. 


Three  new  trans-continental  lines  are 
now  being  built  across  Canada.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  already  well  advanced, 
runs  to  the  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
Further  north  is  the  line  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  on  which  400  miles  of  track  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  laid  last 
season.  Between  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Great  Northern  road,  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  J.  J.  Hill  is  going  to  build  a 
new  transcontinental  line.  Some  of  these 
new  railway  developments  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  map,  which  is  taken 
from  Engineering  News. 

The  construction  of  these  new  lines  of 
railway  will  have  a  highly  important  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  mining  industry  of  the  Do¬ 
minion.  The  new  line  of  J.  J.  Hill  will 
go  through  the  heart  of  the  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  British  Columbia.  This  region  is 
now  dependent  upon  branch  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern. 
The  two  trans-continental  roads  running 


Engineering  Experience. 

Experience  is  the  first  great  asset  in  en¬ 
gineering.  It  alone,  says  the  Engineer, 
enables  a  man  so  to  design  and  so  to  carry 
his  designs  into  practice  that  he  can 
achieve  commercial  success  with  them. 
How  often  have  we  heard  it  said  of  some 
apparently  most  meritorious  invention  that 
it  was  admirable,  but  it  could  not  be  used 
because  it  cost  too  much  to  make  it?  Bear¬ 
ing  these  facts  in  hind,  we  see  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  educate  an  engineer  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  a  technical  school.  Gradually  and 
happily  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood 
that  the  college  can  impart  only  a  portion 
of  the  information  which  an  engineer 
should  possess. 

In  the  early  days  of  steam  traction  on 
common  roads  a  series  of  breakages  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  gearing  of  the  engines  of 
one  leading  pioneer  in  this  type  of  machin¬ 
ery.  By  calculation  he  had  a  factor  of 
safety  of  about  ten.  But  he  made  his 
wheels  wider,  and  yet  wider,  and  still  they 
broke.  Then  in  desperation  he  made  them 


deiicy  toward  the  absorption  of  carbon, 
and  to  this  fact  is  due  its  use  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  armor  plate  in  which  great 
hardness  is  required. 

The  ferro-chromium,  heretofore  on  the 
market,  has  contained  8  to  12  per  cent,  of 
carbon.  This  high  carbon  content  has 
prevented  the  application  of  chromium  in 
low  carbon  steels.  It  is  therefore  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Willson  Aluminum 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  now  making 
a  ferro-chromium,  which  contains  only  4 
to  6  per  cent,  of  carbon.  We  owe  to  that 
company  the  following  analyses  of  the  new 
product,  which  will  be  of  interest: 

No.  Cr  Fe  SI  S  C  P 

I.  69.88%  24.01%  0.54%  0.078%  5.464%  0.008% 

II.  71.98  22.61  0.65  0.061  4.789  0.008 

The  fact  that  low  carbon  ferro-chro¬ 
mium  can  now  be  produced  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities  should  operate  to  extend 
the  uses  and  production  of  the  method. 
Such  extension  is  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  chromium  into  car  wheels 
and  steel  rails,  where  tests  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  satisfactory  qualities. 


to  the  north  of  the  present  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  will  develop  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  mineral  country,  and  through 
branches  will  doubtless  afford,  sooner  or 
later,  railway  communication  with  Alaska 
and  with  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  which  is 
believed  to  have  mineral  resources  worthy 
of  attention. 


Metallic  Strontium. 


Guntz  and  Roderer  (Comptes  rend., 
1906,  CXLII.,  400-401)  have  prepared 
strontium  by  a  method  analagous  to  that 
for  barium,  as  a  silver  white  metal,  read¬ 
ily  tarnishing  in  air,  melting  at  800  deg. 
C.  It  readily  decomposes  water  or  alco¬ 
hol  when  cold.  Its  heat  of  oxidation  is 
intermediate  between  those  of  barium  and 
calcium. 


The  Zeittlitz  china  clay  deposits,  which 
supply  the  Bohemian  porcelian  works 
near  Karlsbad,  are  said  to  contain 
the  purest  material  in  the  world. 


narrower.  A  pinion  4  in.  wide  gave  way 
to  one  2  in.  wide  and  just  half  as  strong. 
But  the  2-in.  pinion  never  broke.  It  wore 
out,  but  that  was  a  trifling  matter.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  design  a  new  machine 
of  any  kind  which  will  do  all  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  it.  Even  if  it  does,  its  work 
ing  will  but  serve  to  convince  the  inventor 
that  improvements  can  be  effected. 


A  750-ton  hopper  dredge  has  been  built 
for  deepening  the  Newport,  Monmouth¬ 
shire  harbor  and  approaches,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  Engineering  Record  (Feb. 
10,  1906,  p.  145).  It  will  excavate  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  48  ft.  below  water 
level,  and  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  lifting 
900  tons  of  material  per  hour.  It  has  two 
sets  of  triple-expansion  surface-condens¬ 
ing  engines  of  sufficient  power  to  drive 
the  boat  at  a  speed  of  9  miles  per  hour, 
and  gearing  is  provided  enabling  either 
engine  to  drive  the  dredging  gear  at  vary¬ 
ing  speeds  for  working  on  hard  or"  soft 
material. 
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Transvaal  Notes. 

SPECIAL  CORKESPONDENCE. 

Politics  will  play  the  leading  role  in 
South  Africa  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  expert  politician  now  seems  more 
indispensable  to  the  mining  industry  than 
the  mining  expert  Many  remember  the 
blunder  the  Liberals  made  in  this  country 
in  1881,  a  mistake  that  was  only  rectified 
by  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  huge  sums.  Will  the  policy  of 
the  Liberals  put  back  the  clock  of  prog¬ 
ress  for  another  generation?  There  is 
no  questioning  the  fact  that  since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Campbell-Bannerman’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  feeling  in  South  Africa  has 
been  that  there  are  many  critical  months 
in  front  of  us. 

The  stopping  of  Chinese  labor  and  the 
suspension  of  the  constitution  granted 
under  the  Balfour  Government  to  the 
Transvaal,  is  welcomed  with  great  glee 
by  “Het  Volk,”  the  Boer  political  organi¬ 
zation.  The  Liberals  are  aparently  play¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  Boers  gaining  control 
when  responsible  government  is  granted 
to  the  Transvaal.  The  Chinese  question 
will  be  settled  by  the  voters,  under  re¬ 
sponsible  government. 

There  is  much  agitation  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “one-vote — one  value.”  It  is 
feared  that  the  Liberals  will  decide  that 
the  franchise  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  will  mean  that  the  Boers, 
whose  families  live  in  the  Transvaal,  will 
have  far  more  say  than  the  artisans  in 
the  towns,  who  for  the  most  part  are 
young  unmarried  men. 

This  political  uncertainty  has  adversely 
affected  the  market.  Some  stocks  have 
fallen  to  their  true  value,  and  can  now 
be  considered  fair  investments,  while 
other  shares  are  at  prices  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  favorable. 

The  painful  sensation  made  by  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Geduld  affair,  has  not  passed 
away.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  well  known  men 
to  report  on  the  incident.  About  a  week 
ago  rumor  had  it  that  the  Aurora  West 
mine  was  about  to  close  down.  This 
has  proved  correct,  for  an  official  an- 
nuncement  has  been  made  that  this  mine, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Johan- 
nesberg,  will  close  down  shortly.  The 
reef  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Aurora 
West  is  poor.  The  reason  given  for  the 
“suspension  of  operations  is  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  According  to  some,  this  excuse 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  It  is  strange 
that  special  efforts  are  not  made  to  obtain 
labor,  now  that  the  mine  is  almost  ready 
to  resume  crushing  operations.  A  start 
was  made  on  this  mine,  wdth  40  stamps 
on  Feb.  i,  1899.  From  46,252  tons  milled, 
gold  worth  £71,039  or  $7.36  per  ton,  was 
secured.  Expenses  were  $7.08  per  ton. 

There  were  also  many  rumors  current 
concerning  a  large  mine  in  the  same 


neighborhood — the  Consolidated  Main 
Reef.  An  official  statement  has  been 
made  that  there  is  no  intention  to  close 
down. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  shaft  accident  at  the 
Driefontein  Deep  caused  the  death  of 
66  men.  Two  days  ago  another  awful 
shaft  accident  occurred  at  the  South  Rose 
Deep,  when  53  natives  were  killed  out¬ 
right.  An  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  held, 
but  it  appears  that  a  storm  broke  over 
the  mine.  By  some  means  the  water 
poured  down  the  shaft,  and  before  the 
Kafirs  at  the  bottom  could  escape,  they 
were  buried  under  60  ft.  of  water.  The 
white  men  working  at  the  bottom  escaped. 
A  Government  investigation  will  be  held 
forthwith. 

The  storms  that  have  passed  over  the 
country  the  last  few’  days  seem  to  be 
local.  While  the  dow’ii-pour  at  the  South 
Rose  Deep  amounted  to  a  cloud-burst, 
there  w’as  only  a  light  rain  on  the  West 
Rand.  The  East  and  Central  Rands  have 
been  peculiarly  favored  this  year,  w’hile 
from  the  West  Rand  come  complaints 
about  the  scarcity  of  water. 


PIPE-BENDING  MACHINE. 

Another  dastardly  murder  by  Chinese 
is  to  be  chronicled.  Early  one  morning, 
during  a  storm,  five  or  six  coolies  rushed 
a  small  store,  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  West 
Rand,  and  stabbed  the  owner  to  death. 
The  murdered  man’s  son,  a  youth  of  15 
years,  put  up  a  plucky  fight,  but  could 
do  nothing.  He  escaped  unharmed. 
Four  coolies  have  been  arrested  on  suspi¬ 
cion.. 

Although  the  incident  is  terrible,  one 
cannot  help  blaming  the  victim  for  not 
having  firearms  in  his  possession.  These 
marauding  Chinese  fly  before  firearms, 
and  if  every  farmer  and  storekeeper  would 
would  only  arm  himself  and  kill  a  few  of 
the  miscreants,  these  atrocities  might 
soon  cease.  All  these  horrors  count 
against  Chinese  labor. 

Never  thaw  more  dynamite  at  a  time 
than  one  day’s  supply. 


A  New  Pipe-Bending  Machine. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
pipe-bending  machine  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  by  Pedrick  & 
Smith,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
It  permits  the  bending  of  piping  of  any 
merchantable  metal  up  to  and  including 
2-in.  nominal  diameter.  It  can  also  be 
adapted  to  bend  angles,  flats  and  tee  bars 
b>:,  a  change  in  the  formers  used.  The 
gearing  is  compounded  with  a  ratio  of 
25:1,  and  2-in.  pipe  can  accordingly  be 
bent  with  comparatively  little  effort. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  the  hand- 
wheel  shown.  This  has  four  handles, 
which  by  means  of  the  compound  gearing 
engages  the  face  plate,  to  which  the  bend¬ 
ing  quadrants  are  attached.  The  pipe  is 
secured  in  the  quadrant  at  one  end  by  a 
steel  plate,  and  the  resistance  clutch  on 
the  movable  arm  engages  the  other  end, 
the  curvature  being  obtained  by  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  this  arm,  which  has  a  swing 
of  270  deg.,  supplemented  bjr  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  resistance  clutch  in  the  T-slot 
of  the  arm. 

The  stand  is  made  telescopic  and  adjust-'' 
able  as  far  as  hight  is  concerned.  The 
upper  portion  is  swiveling,  and  a  universal 
arm  is  furnished  in  order  that  the  face 
plate  may  be  set  in  a  horizontal  position  if 
desired.  Quadrants  for  use  with  i-in.  pipe 
to  bend  about  a  6-in.  radius,  and  four  sec¬ 
tions  between  that  and  14-in.  radius  for 
2-in.  pipe  are  also  furnished.  The  size  of 
pipe  is  not  restricted  to  that  for  which  the 
sections  are  designed,  as  smaller  pipe  may 
be  bent  with  equal  facility  on  the  machine. 


The  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  The  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

Notice  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Journal  regarding  the  London  joint¬ 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min¬ 
ing  Engineers,  with  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  London,  during  the  week 
commencing  July  23,  1906.  Meetings  will 
be  held  on  the  mornings  of  July  24,  25 
and  26,  with  visits  to  works  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Disregarding  and  correcting  other 
announcements,  the  correct  date  for  the 
annual  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  is  Friday, 
July  27.  After  the  London  meeting  a 
tour  will  be  arranged  through  York,  Mid¬ 
dlesbrough,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glas¬ 
gow  and  Edinburgh.  As  an  alternative, 
there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  Cardiff.  The 
secretary  of  the  English  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  is  Bennett  H.  Brough.  28  Victo¬ 
ria  Road.  London.  S.  W. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  employ  carbon 
bricks  for  the  crucible,  hearth,  boshes,  and 
even  belly  of  blast  furnaces.  In  West¬ 
phalia  the  bricks  employed  consist  essen¬ 
tially  of  crushed  coke,  containing  little 
ash,  and  a  certain  amount  of  graphite. 
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difficult  to  supply  the  demand  for  car¬ 
bonado. 

BY  JACQUES  BASZANGER.  Bearing  upon  the  subject  of  diamond 

-  consumption  in  drilling,  it  is  interesting  to 

Carbonado  or  black  diamond,  is  one  of  remark  that  in  putting  down  the  drill 
the  hardest  substances  known,  being  hole  at  Rybnik  (Paruschowitz),  Upper 
sometimes  harder  than  the  crystallized  Silesia,  which  attained  a  depth  of  nearly 
diamond.  It  is,  however,  unsuitable  for  7000  ft.,  upward  of  $25,000  worth  of 
cutting  into  gems,  because  of  its  opac-  carbon  was  consumed.  The  carbon 
ity,  and  its  being  amorphous.  Carbonado  settings  for  a  drill-bit  are  expensive, 
was  first  successfully  used  by  the  Bits  as  large  as  i  ft.  in  diameter,  set  with 


readings.  The  test  extended  over  one  and 
one-half  hours.  The  losses  of  the  genera¬ 
tor  were  afterward  obtained  by  running 
the  generator  as  a  motor.  The  water 
pressure  was  measured  by  a  gage  attached 
to  the  pipe  just  back  of  the  gate,  and  an 
allowance  was  made  for  the  velocity  head, 
which  was,  however,  small  at  this  point. 
The  water  was  measured  by  a  weir  in  the 
tail  race.  Taking  the  readings  of  the 
watt-meter,  and  adding  to  it  the  power 
necessary  to  run  the  generator  as  a  motor, 
it  was  found  that  of  the  total  theoretical 
energy  of  the  water  as  it  entered  the 
nozzle,  the  wheel  delivered  to  the  shaft  of 
the  generator  82.8  per  cent.  The  test 
was  made  under  the  supervision  of  J.  D. 
Galloway.  A  third  Pelton  wheel  of  3000- 
h.p.  is  now  being  installed  in  the  same 
station. 


Carbonado. 


Diamond  Mining  in  South  Africa, 


The  report  of  the  Premier  Diamond 
Mining  Company  for  1905  showed  1,388,- 
071  loads  handled,  giving  845,652  carats,  or 
an  average  per  load  of  0.609.  The  average 
value  per  carat  was  23s.  6.296.,  though  no 
doubt  if  the  Cullinan  diamond  realized  a 
price  per  carat  commensurate  with  its  size, 
this  figure  would  be  largely  increased. 
The  cost  per  load  was  3s.  3.448.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  Premier  stones  improved  during  the 
year.  At  all  recent  meetings  of  diamond 
companies  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the 
price  of  diamonds  has  improved.  The  im¬ 
proved  demand,  however,  seems  only  to  be 
for  larger  stones,  as  it  was  stated  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Pieser  Diamond  Com¬ 
pany  that  “of  late  there  had  been  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  inferior  diamonds,  the  price 
having  gone  down  to  2S. — 2s.  6d.  a  carat.” 
In  the  case  of  the  Premier  Company  85  per 
cent,  of  the  value  is  abtained  from  stones 
averaging  £3  a  carat,  and  15  per  cent,  from 
stones  averaging  9s.  In  the  working  of 
the  mine,  it  appears  that  the  labor  supply 
has  been  short  of  requirements.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  to  be  made  to  overcome  this  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  use  of  steam  shovels  and  ma¬ 
chine  drills,  w’hich  it  is  hoped  will  also  re¬ 
duce  the  losses  by  theft.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  grease  tables,  even  after 
second  treatment,  fail  to  extract  all  the 
stones.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  power  of  the  company  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  diamond  market,  not  only  by 
the  original  diamond  law  under  which  the 
State  takes  60  per  cent,  of  the  profits, 
but  also  by  exercising  a  direct  control 
upon  its  expenditure.  All  danger  of  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Premier  and  De  Beers 
appears  not  yet  to  be  past. 


Efficiency  Test  of  Pelton  Wheels. 


A  report  has  been  received  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  two  Pelton  water  wheel  units  re¬ 
cently  installed  by  the  Nevada  Power, 
Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  Bishop, 
Cal.  The  installation  consists  of  two  750- 
kw.,  450-r.p.ni.  generators,  each  direct 
connected  to  a  Pelton  water  wheel  opera¬ 
ting  under  a  static  head  of  1065  ft.,  and 
transmitting  power  to  the  Goldfield  and 


THIRD  STAGE 

Tonopah  districts  of  Nevada.  The  water 
wheels  were  sold  under  an  efficiency 
guarantee  of  80  per  cent.,  and  a  series  of 
tests  were  conducted  by  the  engineers  of 
the  purchasing  company,  under  the  fol-  To  face  a  cast  iron  pulley  with  leather 
lowing  conditions :  •'ipply  acetic  acid  to  the  face  of  the  pulley 

The  station  load^  was  first  carried  by  to  lust  it,  and  when  dry  apply  a  cement 
unit  No.  2  and  the  test  made  on  unit  No.  '  made  of  i  lb.  of  fish  glue  and  V2  lb. 
I.  The  test  load  was  carried  by  a  water  of  common  glue,  melted  in  a  mixture  of 
rheostat  and  energy  measurements  made  aicchol  and  water.  The  leather  should 
by  integrating  watt-meters.  Readings  then  be  placed  on  the  pulley  and  dried 
were  also  taken  by  volt  and  ammeter  unner  pressure. 
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The  Globe  Plant  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company.* 

BY  O.  PUFAHL. 


This  plant  produces  1800  tons  of  base 
bullion  per  month  and  200  tons  of  lead- 
copper  matte  containing  45  to  52  per  cent, 
of  copper.  The  ores  smelted  are  mostly 
from  Colorado,  but  include  also  galena 
from  the  Coeur  d’Alene  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  The  limestone  is  quarried  14  miles 
from  Denver ;  'coke  and  coal  are  brought 
from  Trinidad,  Colo. 

All  sulphides,  except  the  slimes,  con¬ 
centrates  and  the  rich  Idaho  ores,  are 
roasted.  For  roasting  there  are: 

(1)  Fifteen  reverberatory  furnaces,  five 
of  which  measure  60x14  ft.,  and  the  other 
ten  80x16  ft.  externally.  In  24  hours  these 
roast  six  charges  of  4400  lb.  (average) 
of  moist  ore  (2.15  tons  of  dry  ore)  from 
28-30  per  cent,  down  to  3-4  per  cent,  sul¬ 
phur.  EUich  furnace  is  attended  by  three 
men  working  in  12-hour  shifts;  the  stoker 
earns  $2.75;  the  roasters  $2.30. 

(2)  Two  Brown  O’Harra  furnaces,  90 
ft.  long,  with  two  hearths,  and  a  small 
sintering  furnace  attached.  They  have 
three  grates  on  each  long  side  and  each 
roasts  26  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours  down 
to  ^  per  cent,  sulphur. 

(3)  Twelve  Bruckner  furnaces,  each 
taking  24  tons’  charge,  with  under-grate 
blast,  the  air  being  fed  into  the  cylinders 
by  a  steam  jet.  According  to  the  zinc 
content  of  the  ores  the  roasting  operation 
lasts  70  to  90  hours,  the  furnace  making 
one  revolution  per  hour.  The  roasted 
product  from  the  Bruckner  furnaces  is 
pressed  into  briquets,  together  with  fine 
ore,  flue  dust  and  lime. 

The  smelting  is  carried  out  in  seven 
blast  furnaces,  with  16  tuyeres,  blast  at 
2-lb.  pressure,  hight  of  furnace  18  ft.  6  in., 
section  at  the  tuyeres  42x144  in.  The 
charge  is  120  to  150  tons  exclusive  of  slag 
and  coke.  The  slag  and  the  matte  are 
tapped  off  together  into  double- bowl  Nes¬ 
mith  cars,  which  are  hauled,  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  locomotive,  to  a  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  (hearth  20x12  ft.)  in  which  they  are 
kept  liquid,  for  several  hours  in  charges 
of  14  to  15  tons,  in  order  to  effect  com¬ 
plete  separation.  A  little  work-lead  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  operation,  while  the  matte 
is  tapped  off  into  cast-iron  pans  of  one 
ton  capacity,  and  the  slag  0.5  to  0.6  per 
cent,  lead,  0.6  to  0.7  oz.  silver,  is  removed 
in  S-ton  pots  to  the  dump. 

The  matte  is  broken  up,  crushed  to  0.25 
in.  size,  roasted  in  the  reverberatory  fur¬ 
naces,  smelted  for  a  45  to  52  per  cent 
copper  matte,  which  is  shipped  to  be  fur¬ 
ther  worked  up  into  blister  copper.  The 
crude  matte  contains  10  to  12  per  cent 
copper,  12  to  15  per  cent  lead,  40  oz.  sil¬ 
ver  and  0.05  oz.  gold. 

•Abstract  from  an  article  In  Zeit.  f.  Berg.,- 
BUtten.,-  u.  Salinentcesen  im  Preit»$.  Staate, 
1905,  LIU,  p.  444. 


From  the  siphon  taps  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces  the  work-lead  is  transferred  to  a 
cast-iron  kettle  of  33  tons’  capacity.  Here 
the  copper  dross  is  removed,  the  metal  is 
mixed  by  introducing  steam  for  10  min¬ 
utes,  sampled,  and  the  lead  is  cast  into 
bars  through  siphons.  It  contains  about 
2  per  cent,  antimony,  200  oz.  silver  and 
8  oz.  gold.  This  product  is  refined  at 
Omaha. 

The  blast  furnace  gases  pass  through 
1  flue  1200  ft.  long,  and  enter  the  bag- 
house,  in  which  they  are  filtered  through 
4000  cotton  bags  30  ft.  long  and  18  in.  in 
diameter.  These  bags  are  shaken  every  6 
hours.  The  material  which  falls  to  the 
floor  is  burnt  where  it  lies,  sintered  and 
returned  to  the  blast  furnaces. 

In  the  engine  house  there  are  four  Con- 
nersville  blowers,  two  of  which  are  No.  8 
and  two  of  No.  7  size.  Each  blast  fur¬ 
nace  requires  45,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  a  minute. 

The  works  give  employment  to  450  men, 
whose  wages  (for  10  to  12-hour  shifts) 
are  $2  to  $3. 


The  Freiberg  Mines,  Sazony. 

E.  V.  Sturdy,  Honorary  Attache  to  the 
British  Legation  at  Dresden,  reports  that 
the  considerable  loss  shown  on  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  mines  is  due  principally  to  the 
approaching  exhaustion  of  the  silver  and 
lead  ore  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Freiberg,  the  result  of  the  year’s  working 
being  estimated  at  receipts,  £4^2,800;  ex¬ 
penses,  £99,475,  or  a  loss  of  £56,675,  al¬ 
most  precisely  the  same  result  as  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  1904-05  allowed  for,  though  in 
each  of  those  two  years  receipts  were 
estimated  at  £55,035  and  expenses  at 
fi2i,535- 

'The  number  of  persons  employed  at 
these  mines,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
1904  amounted  to  about  1,900,  will  by  the 
end  of  1907  be  reduced  to  1,300.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  renowned  School  of 
Mines  established  at  Freiberg,  whose  stu¬ 
dents,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  numbering  many  young  Englishmen 
among  their  body,  gain  their  experience 
in  practical  mining  from  underground 
work  in  the  State  mines,  it  is  probable  that 
by  this  time  they  would  have  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned,  for,  although  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silver  may  still  be  reckoned  at 
some  290,000  oz.  annually,  the  cost  of  ex¬ 
tracting  this  quantity  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  value. 


The  hydraulic  air  compressor  of  the 
Victoria  copper  mine,  Michigan,  which 
converts  the  waterpower  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  Ontonagon  River  into  com¬ 
pressed  air,  piped  direct  to  its  mine  and 
mill,  has  been  completed  and 'is  operating 
satisfactorily.  This  power  plant  is  wholly 
automatic,  hardly  requiring  the  services 
of  a  watchman. 


New  Railroads  in  California. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  purchase  of  the  Yreka  railroad  in 
northern  California  by  Scott  &  Van  Ars- 
dale  is  a  notable  thing  for  Siskiyou 
county.  The  road  is  now  only  a  few 
miles  long,  running  from  Yreka  to  Mon¬ 
tague,  but  the  purchasers  intend  at  once 
to  extend  it  into  Scott  Valley,  and  even¬ 
tually  through  western  Siskiyou  county 
to  the  Coast.  The  buyers  of  the  road  are 
wealthy  lumbermen.  The  extension  of  the 
road  will  be  into  a  mining  section  of  the 
country,  where  there  is  both  quartz  and 
placer  gold,  and  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
a  number  of  miners.  Surveyors  are  to 
start  at  work  at  once  laying  out  the  new 
extension,  and  building  will  immediately 
follow.  The  new  officers  of  the  company 
are:  George  Scott,  president;  W.  W.  Van 
Arsdale,  vice-president;  C.  B.  Scott,  sec¬ 
retary.  These,  with  M.  B.  Gillis  and  Alex. 
Rosborough,  constitute  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
granted  the  application  of  the  Western 
Pacific  for  permission  to  construct  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  line,  about  40  miles  in  length, 
through  the  Plumas  Forest  Reserve.  This 
means  that  the  contractors  will  now  be 
at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
work  in  that  section.  Owing  to  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Government  heretofore  it 
was  not  possible  to  begin  operations  with¬ 
in  the  reserve,  and  as  a  consequence 
nothing  could  be  done  to  advantage  in 
the  entire  district.  In  following  the  north 
fork  of  Feather  river  the  route  of  the 
Western  Pacific  traverses  the  Plumas  re¬ 
serve  for  a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles. 
This  section  of  the  road  will  run  through 
an  old  mining  region,  and  the  miners 
have  been  waiting  for  years  for  such  an 
event.  The  copper  deposits  around  Tay¬ 
lorsville  will  now  be  thoroughly  devel¬ 
oped,  for  with  a  railroad  the  ores  may  be 
cheaply  shipped  to  the  smelters  on  the 
bay  shore. 

Both  the  railroads  referred  to  will  go 
through  mining  sections  of  the  State 
heretofore  lacking  in  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  productive  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  of  structural  and  industrial  materials 
of  California,  which  now  yield  millions 
annually,  are  those  lying  close  to  the  rail¬ 
road  lines.  Deposits  of  similar  character, 
and  often  of  higher  value,  are  entirely 
neglected,  if  too  far  from  the  tracks.  In 
fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  capital 
intenested  in  developing  properties  where 
a  wagon-haul  of  any  distance  is  required. 
For  this  reason  each  new  railroad  brings 
another  mining  section  to  a  more  pro¬ 
ductive  stage.  It  does  not  much  matter 
with  the  gold  mines,  but  coal,  building 
stones,  limestone,  chrome,  magnesite,  as¬ 
phalt,  and  many  other  substances  have 
only  a  nominal  value  unless  the  deposits 
are  reasonably  near  railroad  lines. 
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Mr.  Floyd  W.  Parsons  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Journal  as  associate 
editor.  Mr.  Parsons  comes  to  us  from 
Colorado,  where  he  has  been  chief  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Victor  Fuel  Company,  the 
second  largest  producer  of  coal  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  or¬ 
der  to  enter  upon  editorial  work.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  previously  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  the  Eastern  States,  especially  in 
West  Virginia,  and  also  has  had  exper¬ 
ience  in  metal  mining,  wherefore  he 
comes  to  us  with  many  qualiheations  that 
will  be  valuable  to  our  readers. 


Customs  Classifications. 


The  vagaries  of  the  customs  officials  in 
classifying  substances  not  specifically  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  tariff  law  are  sometimes 
extraordinary.  There  has  recently  been 
litigation  over  the  proper  assessment  of 
duty  upon  an  alloy,  composed  of  62  per 
cent,  iron,  32  per  cent,  tin,  and  6  per  cent, 
manganese,  this  alloy  being  used  chiefly  as 
a  hardener  in  the  manufacture  of  manga¬ 
nese  bronze.  Duty  was  levied  upon  this  as 
“an  alloy  of  aluminum,”  although  there  is 
no  aluminum  in  it.  The  reasoning  which 
led  to  such  a  classification  is  not  easy  to 
follow.  The  importers  naturally  protested, 
claiming  the  merchandise  to  be  a  metallic 
mineral  substance  in  a  crude  state,  or  a 
metal  unwrought,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
183  of  the  Dingley  Act.  Their  claim  was 
sustained  by  both  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  and  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  This,  of  course,  was  to 
have  been  expected.  The  only  matter  for 
surpVise  is  that  the  Government  should 
have  seen  fit  to  carry  the  case  beyond  the 
first  adverse  decision. 


A  German  Chemical  Institute. 


The  work  of  the  national  Physical  In¬ 
stitute  at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  is 
well  and  favorably  know'n.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  found  a  similar  institution 
(Chemische  Reichsanstalt)  which  shall 
deal  with  matters  chemical,  as  the  Charlot¬ 
tenburg  Institute  deals  with  physical 
questions.  Most  of  the  German  industrial 
and  technical  societies  consulted  in  the 
proposal,  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it;  as 
was  shown  by  the  personal  support  of 
Professors  Emil  Fischer,  Ostwald,  Nernst, 
Duisburg  and  others.  The  initial  cost 
will  be  about  $400,000.  The  objects 


sought  would  include :  The  determination 
of  atomic  weights,  and  other  physico¬ 
chemical  constants ;  the  comparison  of 
various  methods;  the  making  of  umpire 
analyses  in  disputed  cases;  and  especially 
the  establishing  of  uniformity  of  analytical 
methods.  Moreover,  problems  connected 
with  technical  processes  would  be  investi¬ 
gated.  The  proposal  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  marvelous  technique 
which  is  one  prominent  factor  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  Germany. 


Co-operation  of  Employees. 


A  mechanical  device  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  the  roasting 
furnaces  at  Port  Pirie,  which  has  proved 
a  great  success,  according  to  a  recent 
official  report  of  the  company,  and  has 
resulted  in  an  important  saving.  The 
idea  w'as  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
company  by  one  of  its  shift  bosses,  In- 
gerson  by  name,  and  was  perfected  by 
Mr.  Jobson,  superintendent  of  the  re¬ 
finery. 

The  company  has  a  printed  notice  at  its 
various  works,  offering  a  reward  to  any 
of  its  employees  who  can  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  management  any  suggestions 
as  to  improvements  in  plants,  machinery, 
or  otherwise,  whereby  savings  can  be 
effected.  In  several  instances,  such  as  the 
above,  valuable  suggestions  have  been 
offered. 

The  above  remarks  are  paraphrased 
from  a  recent  official  report  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  idea  is  evidently  one  which 
may  be  profitably  imitated  by  other  large 
companies.  It  has  without  doubt  resulted 
successfully  to  the  Broken  Hill  Proprie¬ 
tary  Company,  and  the  official  recognition 
of  that  fact  is  pleasant. 


Free  Alcohol  and  Charcoal  Iron. 

•  The  bill  removing  the  tax  on  alcohol, 
when  the  latter  is  to  be  used  for  indus¬ 
trial  purposes,  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  a  vote  of  222  to  7.  It  is 
probable  that  this  almost  unanimous  vote 
will  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate. 

The  removal  of  the  tax  on  alcohol  will 
have  considerable  effect  on  metallurgical 
industries,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
charcoal  iron.  Grain  alcohol  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  much  more  cheaply  than  wood 
alcohol,  and  will  largely  displace  the  lat- 
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ter.  The  general  recovery  of  wood  alco¬ 
hol  in  connection  with  charcoal  manu¬ 
facture,  has  tended  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
charcoal,  which  has  been  important  to  the 
producers  of  charcoal  iron.  They  fore¬ 
see  now  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  char¬ 
coal,  which  will  put  them  at  a  further 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  coke  iron. 

We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  any 
such  effect  of  free  alcohol  will  be  only 
temporary.  These  are  some  purposes  for 
which  wood  alcohol  is  superior  to  grain 
alcohol.  For  the  great  majority  of  uses, 
however,  wood  alcohol  will  be  displaced. 
Wood  alcohol  is,  however,  consumed  in 
denaturing  grain  alcohol,  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law,  and  the  increase  in 
consumption  for  this  purpose  may  even¬ 
tually  call  for  as  large  a  production  of 
wood  alcohol  as  there  is  at  the  present 
time. 

The  institution  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

The  presidential  address  of  Arthur  C. 
Claudet,  who  succeeds  William  Freche- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy,  is  devoted  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  review  of  the  aims  of  objects 
of  the  founders  of  that  organization,  and 
the  progress  that  it  has  made  in  the  15 
years  of  its  existence.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  five  years,  the  number  of  members 
was  449;  at  the  end  of  the  second  five 
years  it  was  722;  at  the  present  time  it  is 
1378.  This  indicates  in  a  way,  the 
growth  of  the  Institution,  but  only 
partially,  inasmuch  as  quantity  is  not 
aimed  at  so  much  as  quality. 

The  Institution  from  its  foundation  has 
required  a  high  technical  qualification  for 
membership,  and  although  in  its  early 
history  the  standard  may  not  have  been 
adhered  to  so  closely  as  would  have  been 
desirable,  at  the  present  time,  at  least,  the 
qualifications  are  rigidly  insisted  upon, 
and  every  possible  care  is  taken  to  enforce 
strict  conformity  to  the  by-laws  in  this 
respect. 

The  Institution  has  now  acquired  a 
high  position  in  the  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  profession,  which  is  due  to  the 
recognition  that  membership  in  it  has  a 
real  significance,  and  moreover  that  the 
Institution,  as  an  organization,  is  taking 
po'sitive  steps  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  ethics  of  the  profession  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  standards  of  practice.  Al¬ 
though  the  membership  is  chiefly  British, 
the  organization  is  really  international. 


and  there  is  an  important  American  mem¬ 
bership.  We  regard  the  progress  of  the 
Institution  with  interest  and  appreciation, 
considering  that  it  has  already  achieved 
valuable  results,  and  will  become  more 
and  more  a  factor  in  upholding  the 
standards  of  the  profession  as  the  years 
roll  on. 


The  Price  for  Antimony. 

The  extraordinary  rise  in  the  value  of 
antimoii}’  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  recent  history  of  the  metal 
markets.  At  the  beginning  of  1905, 
Cookson’s  brand,  which  is  the  highest 
grade,  sold  for  8.5c.  per  lb.,  at  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  15.50.  was  asked, 
or  very  nearly  double  the  price  of  12 
months  previous.  Since  Jan.  i,  however, 
there  has  been  a  further  rise;  and  last 
week  the  metal  was  quoted  at  22.5 
per  lb. 

The  precise  causes  for  this  remarkable 
development  are  not  well  understood. 
It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
fundamental  reason  is  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  metal,  but  the  reason  for  the 
shortage  has  not  been  thoroughly 
explained.  It  was  believed  that  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter,  and  it  was  expected 
that  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war,  Japan 
would  again  enter  the  market  with  its 
production.  In  fact,  there  was  a  decline 
in  the  price  last  autumn,  12c.  being 
quoted  for  Cookson’s  in  November;  but 
the  supplies  looked  for  from  Japan  did 
not  materialize,  and  the  market  rose 
again,  and  has  kept  on  rising. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  situation 
has  been  the  appreciation  in  the  value  of 
antimonial  lead,  which  formerly  sold  at 
a  discount  from  the  price  of  desilverized, 
but  recently  has  commanded  a  premium 
of  1.5c.  per  lb.,  or  more.  This  material 
is  in  fact  the  source  of  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  domestic  supply  of  antimony,  not 
in  the  form  of  that  metal,  but  as  lead- 
antimony  alloy,  which  is  used  in  that 
form  for  the  manufacture  of  other  alloys. 
At  present  market  prices,  the  ordinary 
antimonial  lead  would  be  worth  about  9c. 
per  lb.,  if  the  two  metals  were  separated, 
which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  attempt. 
A  certain  electrolytic  lead  refiner  is  indeed 
contemplating  the  recovery  of  pure  anti¬ 
mony  from  base  bullion. 

The  present  would  appear  to  be  an 
opportune  time  to  develop  some  of  the 
antimony  deposits  of  the  United  States, 


especially  those  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Nevada.  The  development  of 
these  deposits  has  been,  retarded  by  their 
remoteness  from  railways,  but  the  present 
high  value  for  the  metal  should  enable  the 
ore  to  stand  charges,  which  formerly 
would  have  been  impossible.  We  hear 
that  some  plans  of  this  nature  are  now 
in  progress. 

Coal-Mine  Explosions. 

Looking  backward  at  the  record  of 
lives  lost  in  coal-mine  explosions  during 
the  last  year  and  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  these  disasters  happened, 
we  can  not  help  feeling  that  Providence 
stretched  forth  and  administered  to 
negligent  man  with  a  kindly  and  for¬ 
bearing  hand.  There  is  no  one,  w’ho  does 
not  feel  a  great  pity  for  the  unfortunate 
victims  and  sympathize  with  their 
friends;  yet  man,  unwittingly  and  unin¬ 
tentionally,  is  himself  mostly  to  blame. 

Those  mines  known  to  make  the  most 
gas,  and  to  be  the  most  dangerous,  have 
as  usual  been  most  free  from  accident  and 
loss  of  life.  The  greater  punishment  has 
come  to  those  who  have  neglected  to 
observe  and  obey  the  many  small  warn¬ 
ings,  and  with  a  foolhardiness  common  to 
those  who  are  constantly  shaking  hands 
with  danger,  have  gone  grimly  and 
quietly  to  their  death. 

Gas  has  always  been  the  dreaded  foe  of 
the  miner,  but  improved  fans  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  bringing  fresh  air  into  remote 
workings,  have  in  part  eliminated  the 
danger  of  big  gas  explosions,  and  the 
events  of  last  year  have  caused  an  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  fact  that  coal  dust  is  even 
a  more  powerful  enemy  than  gas. 

Southern  West  Virginia  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  dearly  for  neglecting  to  remove 
properly  or  care  for  the  dust  in  its  mines, 
and  for  every  man  killed,  it  has  been 
wonderful  that  there  were  not  ten. 
Nearly  all  the  explosions  occurred  at  a 
time  when  few  men  were  underground,  or 
the  death  roll  would  have  been  much 
larger.  One  explosion,  whereby  13  were 
killed,  would  have  destroyed  not 
less  than  300  men,  had  it  occurred  four 
hours  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  coal  in  southern  West  Virginia 
will  average  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  in 
fixed  carbon,  and  as  the  majority  of  the 
mines  are  very  dry,  this  locality  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  dust  explosions.  Some 
pf  the,  best  coal  men  in  the  world  are 
developing  this  field,  but  in  the  mad  race 
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to  increase  the  output  and  make  money, 
the  proper  care  and  safety  of  the  men  are 
often  overlooked. 

Sprinkling  carts  in  many  instances  are 
a  farce,  and  removing  the  dust  or  spray¬ 
ing  the  rooms  or  entries  with  water  is 
in  most  cases  unheard  of.  If  mine  man¬ 
agers  and  superintendents  were  tried  by 
courts  and  held  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  life  incurred  through  indifferent  pre¬ 
cautions,  there  might  be  fewer  disasters 
of  this  kind. 

To  say  that  West  Virginia  is  more 
negligent  or  more  to  blame  than  other 
fields  or  States,  however,  is  to  do  it  an 
injustice.  If  sortie  of  the  western  coals  had 
a  composition  in  any  way  like  that  of  West 
Virginia,  and  the  present  methods  were 
still  used,  there  would  be  an  appalling 
loss  of  life. 


Copper  Production  in  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

In  copper  production,  North  America 
holds  a  pre-eminent  position.  Not  only  is 
the  United  States  by  far  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  World,  but  also  the  con¬ 
tinent  comprises  the  second  largest  pro¬ 
ducer — Mexico— which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  displaced  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  while,  moreover,  Canada  holds  an 
important  position,  which  it  promises,  to 
increase  materially,  before  the  lapse  of 
many  years. 

In  our  last  issue,  we  reported  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  copper  in  the  United  States  in 
1905.  The  production  in  Me.xico  in  1905, 
according  to  our  statistics,  was  144.350,- 
962  lb.,  this  figure  being  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  production  of  the  Boleo  com¬ 
pany  to  the  net  imports  of  copper  from 
Mexico  into,  the  United  States.  The  lat¬ 
ter  amounted  to  121,536,582  lb.,  of  which 
28.890,239  lb.  was  copper  in  ore,  and  the 
remainder  was  blister  copper,  imported 
for  refining.  Some  copper  is  shipped 
in  the  form  of  matte  from  El  Paso, 
Texas,  to  Aguascalientes,  Mex.,  and 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  as 
blister  copper.  Allowance  is  made  for  this 
(10,000,000  lb.  in  amount)  in  computing 
the  net  importation. 

Of  the  production  in  1905,  the  Greene 
Consolidated  Copper  Company  of  Cana- 
nea,  Sonora,  produced  62,189,357  lb.,  the 
Moctezuma  Copper  Company,  of  Naco- 
zari,  Sonora,  10,009,781  lb.,  and  the  Boleo 
company,  of  Lower  California,  22,800,000’ 
lb.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the 


State  of  Sonora  takes  the  lead  in  copper 
production  in  Mexico.  Outside  of  this 
State,  important  producers  are  the  Te- 
zuitlan  and  Mazapil  companies,  the  former 
in  Puebla,  the  latter  in  Zacatecas. 

The  copper  production  of  Mexico  in 

1904  was  131,386,354  lb.,  wherefore  the  in¬ 
crease  in  1905  amounted  to  nearly  10  per 
cent.,  which  was  larger  than  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  United  States.  There  will 
doubtless  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
Mexican  production  in  1906,  inasmuch  as 
certain  of  the  large  companies  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  facilities,  while  many  small 
companies,  which  were  making  prepara¬ 
tions  in  1905,  ought  to  reach  the  produc¬ 
ing  stage  in  1906.  In  many  parts  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  there  is  great  activity  in  copper 
mining. 

The  production  of  copper  in  Canada  in 

1905  was  47,597»502  lb.,  against  42,970,594 
lb.  in  1904,  these  being  the  statistics  (sub¬ 
ject  to  revision)  of  the  Dominion  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey.  The  major  part  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  derived  from  the  Boundary 
district,  but  a  considerable  proportion 
comes  from  the  Sudbury  district,  of  On¬ 
tario.  As  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  the 
prospect  is  for  a  further  increase  in  cop¬ 
per  production  in  Canada  in  1906.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  output  of  both  these  countries 
comes  chiefly  to  the  United  States  for 
refining,  our  own  supply  of  copper  is  in¬ 
creased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
their  deliveries. 


Protection  of  the  Public. 


Lewis  E.  Anbury,  State  mineralogist  of 
California,  is  actively  continuing  his 
commendable  efforts  in  protecting  the 
public  against  misrepresentation  in  mining 
promotion.  The  latest  enterprise  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention  is  the  Cahuila  Mining 
Company,  of  Riverside  county,  which  is 
advertised  as  “the  greatest  gold  mine  in 
the  world  for  its  age,  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  less  than  four  years  ago,  and  hav¬ 
ing  already  25,000,000  tons  of  ore  in 
sight.” 

The  prospectus  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  “property  is  an  enormous  one  and  a 
developed  mine,  for  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  ore  ready  to  put  in  the  mill.  Our 
assays  and  tests  have  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  that  the  gold  is  in  paying 
quantities,  averaging  at  least  $3  a  ton. 
That  will  pay  us  $2.50  a  ton  net  profit. 
Our  ore  is  now  on  the  dump,  being  piled 
up  in  places  250  ft.  high  and  from  too 


to  300  ft.  in  width  and  can  be  shoveled 
up  and  put  in  a  mill  by  a  steam,  shovel.” 

On  the  basis  of  the  statements,  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  at  $2.50  profit 
per  ton,  would  represent  a  net  value  of 
$62,500,000,  against  which  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  (500,000  shares)  is  of¬ 
fered  at  the  mere  bagatelle  of  $i  per  share. 
If  the  entire  quantity  of  ore,  25,000,000 
tons,  is  on  the  dumps,  it  is  literally  “in 
sight,”  indicating  a  more  precise  usage  of 
that  term  than  is  common  among  mining 
engineers.  However,  the  skeptic  will 
naturally  inquire  how  the  ore  can  be  piled 
to  a  hight  of  250  ft.  on  a  base  only  300 
ft.  wide  (in  fact,  only  too  ft.  wide  in  some 
places)  at  any  reasonable  angle  of  slope. 
If  the  pile  of  ore  had  been  retained  by 
cribbing,  the  structure  would  have  been 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  have  attracted 
some  attention  by  the  press.  Moreover, 
the  project  of  mining  and  milling  (in- - 
eluding  all  general  expense)  for  50c.  per 
ton,  is  well  calculated  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  employment  of  steam 
shovels,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
can  certainly  excavate  material  very  eco¬ 
nomically.  Finally,  underground  work¬ 
ings,  from  which  25,000,000  tons  of  ore 
had  been  obtained,  or  in  which  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  ore  is  developed,  would  certainly 
be  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Aubury  has  requested  the  Post 
Office  department  to  investigate  the  mat¬ 
ter,  with  a  view  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  promulgation 
of  such  literature  as  the  company  has  been 
issuing.  The  statements  of  the  company 
are  evidently  sufficiently  explicit  to  make 
a  determination  of  their  accuracy,  or  in¬ 
accuracy,  comparatively  easy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suitable  to  re¬ 
peat,  what  we  have  previously  remarked, 
viz.,  how  efficient  an  agent  the  Post  Office 
department  can  be,  and  is,  in  protecting 
the  public  against  improper  mining  pro¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  schemes. 
The  promoters  of  none  of  these  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  anything  serious  in  the 
small  local  circles  they  might  be  able  to 
reach  by  hand-to-hand  communication. 
Their  resources  are  obtained  through  the 
use  of  the  mails,  and  when  that  is  cut 
off,  the  fluids  dry  up  in  their  veins,  and 
they  die.  The  process  is  usually  a  short 
one.  We  are  interested  to  learn,  however, 
if  this  reliance  upon  the  Post  Office  de¬ 
partment  be  much  further  extended,  how 
the  latter  will  meet  the  increased  calls 
upon  its  services. 
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Metallics. 

The  production  of  aluminum  in  the 
United  States  in  1905  was  10,000,000  lb. 
the  various  plants  of  the  Pittsburg  Alumi¬ 
num  Company,  the  sole  producer,  having 
been  operated  at  their  full  capacity. 

Experiments  made  with  Wheeler  pans 
for  fine  grinding,  in  Western  Australia, 
have  shown  that  it  is  advantageous,  pro¬ 
viding  classification  and  regfrinding  follow, 
to  load  the  machines  to  their  maximum 
capacity. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  by  the  Kind-Chaud- 
ron  method,  at  the  Friedrichshall  salt 
mine,  in  Germany,  last  year,  to  a  depth 
of  640  ft.  in  24  months,  the  cost  being 
about  $160  per  foot,  including  the 
tubbing.  The  shaft  is  20  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  name  “topazius”  was  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  the  gems  known  today  as 
peridot  and  chrysolite,  and  the  gem  which 
we  now  call  topaz  (to  which  the  name 
was  subsequently  applied)  was  only  com¬ 
paratively  recently  recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mineral. 

Double-deck  cages  are  now  in  use  at 
the  New  Moon  mine,  Bendigo,  Victoria. 
The*  shifts  of  underground  men  can  now 
be  changed  in  25  min.,  whereas  previously 
it  required  45  min.,  and  there  has  been  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  hoist¬ 
ing  ore. 

Since  May  i,  the  various  smelting 
plants  in  Colorado,  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  have 
been  operated  on  an  8-hour  basis,  in  so 
far  as  the  men  engaged  in  connection  with 
the  blast  furnaces  are  concerned.  No 
change  has  been  made  in  the  hours  of 
labor  on  the  roasting  furnaces. 

Judge  Breen  of  the  district  court  at 
Tonopah,  Nev.,  has  recently  decided  that 
an  Indian  can  hold  property,  mining 
claims,  and  real  estate,  and  can  sue  and 
be  sued.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  a 
suit  against  an  Indian  who  claimed  that  he 
and  his  squaw  had  discovered  rich 
ledges,  which  were  afterward  re-located. 

In  sampling  base  bullion  by  sawing, 
two  methods  are  employed.  In  one,  by 
the  use  of  a  circular  saw  at  the  templet 
point,  as  in  the  punch  series  of  five  bars, 
sawdust  from  sawing  half  into  the  bar, 
is  obtained.  In  the  other  method,  saw¬ 
dust  from  sawing  entirely  through  the 
bar  is  obtained.  In  either  case  the  saw¬ 
ings  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  quartered 
to  about  5  lb.  for  the  assay  sample. 

A  test  of  coal  from  Troy,  Ill.,  recently 
made  in  a  Taylor  gas  producer,  at  the 
Government  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis, 
showed  that  the  gas  left  the  producer  at 
an  average  temperature  of  644  deg.  F. 
The  average  calorific  power  of  the  gas 
was  156.1  B.t.u.  per  cu.ft.  The  coal  gasi¬ 
fied  contained  14.16  per  cent,  moisture, 
30.98  per  cent,  volatile  combustible,  42.93 
per  cent,  carbon,  and  11.41  per  cent,  ash, 
including  1.33  per  cent,  sulphur.  The  cal¬ 


orific  value  of  the  dry  coal  was  12,343 
B.t.u.  per  pound. 

Cement  bricks  are  now  being  manu¬ 
factured,  i.e.,  blocks  of  cement  sand, 
molded  solid,  according  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  ordinary  clay  brick.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  bricks  can  be  manufactured  at  a 
cost  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $8.10  per  thou¬ 
sand,  when  cement  is  available  at  $2  per 
barrel.  The  variation  in  cost  is  due  to 
the  proportion  of  sand  used  in  the  mixt¬ 
ure,  the  lower  figure  corresponding  to  the 
ration  of  i :  5 ;  the  higher  figures  to  the 
ratio  1 : 3.  Three  barrels  of  cement  will 
make  1000  bricks  at  the  smaller  ratio ;  two 
barrels  at  the  larger  ratio.  The  weight  of 
1000  cement  bricks  of  standard  size  is 
about  5500  pounds. 

Belt  conveyor  feeding  is  done  between 
instead  of  over  the  supports,  in  order  that 
the  natural  resiliency  of  the  belt  can  be 
taken  advantage  of.  The  impact  of  the 
material  being  delivered  upon  the  belt  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  between  the 
belt  speed  and  the  speed  of  feeding,  and 
for  this  reason  the  chute  is  often  made 
adjustable,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  at 
any  desired  angle.  This  permits  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  rate  of  feed  and  of  belt  speed 
nearly  equal,  and  thus  reducing  the  wear 
upon  the  belt.  Under  these  conditions 
the  coal  will  not  pour  out  of  the  hopper 
when  the  belt  is  not  moving,  only  enough 
flowing  out  to  fill  the  trough,  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  chute  blocked  until  the  belt  moves, 
as  well  as  effecting  great  regularity  in 
feeding. 

A  means  of  continuously  measuring  the 
work  performed  in  the  steam  cylinder  of 
an  engine  is  now  afforded  by  an  instru¬ 
ment.  consisting  of  an  ordinary  steam  in¬ 
dicator,  in  which  the  pencil  is  replaced  by 
a  planimeter  wheel,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  instead  of  the  spring-loaded  pis¬ 
ton  causing  a  pencil  to  be  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  proportionally  to  the  pressure,  the 
planimeter  wheel  is  canted  proportionately 
to  it.  The  effect  of  this,  when  the  wheel 
is  made  to  bear  continuously  on  the  drum, 
which  ordinarily  carries  the  paper,  is  to 
make  it  rotate  proportionately  to  the  area 
which  would  have  been  described  by  the 
pencil.  This  rotation  is  recorded  by  suit¬ 
able  mechanism,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  know  the  length  of  the  imaginary  card, 
and  to  apply  the  necessary  constants  to  the 
reading,  to  know  the  total  hdrse-power 
recorded. 

One  of  the  first  installations  of  belt 
conveyors  for  mining  work,  was  installed 
in  1896  and  operated  continuously  for  one 
year.  It  was  a  26-in.  belt  conveyor  hand¬ 
ling  cubes  of  crushed  iron  ore  as  large  as 
5 — 6  in.  on  a  side.  It  delivered  200  tons 
per  hour  at  a  belt  speed  of  225  ft.  per 
min.;  but  this  could  be  increased  to  600 
ft.  per  min.  without  straining  the  ma¬ 
chinery  or  belt.  Indeed,  in  present  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  usual  to  operate  at  the  higher, 
rather  than  the  lower  speed.  The  plant 


lay  idle  for  one  and  one-half  years,  and 
then  was  operated  continuously  for  six 
months  with  the  original  belt,  no  wear 
being  shown  at  that  time.  A  i6-in.  belt 
conveyor  was  used  for  handling  coal  at 
the  same  place ;  the  chestnut  size  was  that 
usually  conveyed,  and  the  delivery  ef¬ 
fected  ran  from  200  to  250  tons  per  hour. 
This  plant  ran  for  one  year,  lay  idle  for 
one  and  one-half  years,  and  then  ran  con¬ 
tinuously  for  six  months  more  without 
repairs. 

Calcined  gold  slime,  the  precipitate  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  cyanide  process,  varies  so 
-much  in  composition,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ore  treated,  that  the  flux¬ 
ing  must  necessarily  vary.  In  the  smelt¬ 
ing  of  a  precipitate  from  the  lixiviation 
of  sulphide,  which  contains  much  ferric 
oxide,  the  following  was  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  flux:  Precipitate,  six  parts 
by  weight;  borax,  six  parts;  sand,  one- 
half  to  one  part;  fluorspar,  one-half  part; 
manganese  dioxide,  one-half  part;  lith¬ 
arge,  one-half  part;  carbon,  as  required. 
The  novelty  in  the  above  flux  is  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  use 
of  litharge,  which  latter  brings  down 
gold  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the 
slag.  It,  like  manganese  dioxide,  appears 
to  reduce  the  gold  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  it  also  assists  it  to  collect,  and  causes 
the  slag  to  be  much  cleaner.  It  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  add  carbon  or  iron  to 
bring  down  sufficient  lead  to  impoverish 
the  slag. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  bow¬ 
string  truss  spanning  a  circular  pile  of 
anthracite  coal,  for  storage  purposes,  was 
the  old  fashioned  derrick  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  sprocket  wheel  on  the  end  of 
the  boom.  The  scraper  conveyor,  which 
was  used,  ran  around  this  sprocket  with 
no  support  between  the  latter  and  the  driv¬ 
ing  mechanism  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
convenor.  The  trough  from  which  the 
coal  was  delivered  into  the  pile  in  instal¬ 
lations  of  this  character,  extended  about 
30  ft.  away  from  the  hopper  into  which  the 
coal  dumped  at  the  base.  After  the  coal 
has  dumped  over  the  end  of  this  trough 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  begins  to 
pile  up  on  itself,  and  the  conveyor  flights 
have  to  be  dragged  by  main  strength  and 
exertion  through  the  growing  pile  of 
coal,  at  an  enormous  friction  loss  and 
with  a  correspondingly  high  investment 
required  to  pay  breakage  and  other  depre¬ 
ciation  charges.  A  conveyor  of  this  type 
ordinarily  requires  65  h.p.  to  operate,  and 
the  capacity  is  from  five  tons  per  minute 
for  egg  coal  to  eight  tons  per  minute  for 
buckwheat.  Of  course,  piles  of  this  hight 
are  not  adapted  for  the  storage  of  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  on  account  of  the  danger  from 
spontaneus  combustion.  In  handling  large 
coal,  the  breakage  of  chains  and  attach¬ 
ments  is  a  considerable  item,  and  this  of 
itself  has  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  the  substitution  of  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  handling. 
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Colliery  Notes. 


The  survivors  of  a  colliery  explosion 
instinctively  seek  the  intake  air-ways. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  recognized  principle 
that  the  usual  ventilation  methods  should 
be  restored  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
the  Courrieres  accident  this  principle  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  ventilation  currents 
were  reversed,  with  disastrous  results. 

No  explosives  should  be  stored  in  a 
colliery,  and  no  miner  should  be  allowed 
to  take  into  the  mine  more  powder  than  is 
necessary  for  his  use  during  one  shift. 
All  abandoned  workings  in  a  gassy  mine 
should  be  ventilated.  Explosion  doors 
and  substantial  stoppings  are  safeguards 
that  may  lessen  the  bad  effects  of  an 
explosion. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  state 
ownership  of  fuel  and  natural  power  sup¬ 
plies  is  making  rapid  advance.  The  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  New  Zealand,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Natal  now  own  and  operate 
collieries,  and  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  has  also  established  a  system  of 
retailing  the  products  of  its  collieries. 
During  the  next  year  or  two  it  is  probable 
that  the  British  Government  will  acquire 
certain  Welsh  collieries. 

The  usual  volatile  by-products  from  the 
distillation  of  coal  are  tar,  ammonium 
nitrate  and  benzol.  The  gas  evolved  when 
the  coal  is  heated  in  a  retort  is  drawn  off 
by  an  exhaust  pump.  It  is  conducted 
into  an  hydraulic  main  where  it  yields 
some  of  the  tar  to  the  water,  then  it  is 
drawn  through  condensers  and  further 
cooled  and  yields  more  tar.  It  is  next 
passed  into  scrubbers  and  washers  which 
extract  the  ammonia,  and  benzol,  and 
finally  through  an  acid  washer  which  ex¬ 
tracts  the  la*k  trace  of  ammonia. 

To  make  watering  effective  against 
Ciust  explosions  in  collieries,  the  dust 
must  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  with  the  least  amount  of  water 
it  is  essential  that  the  amount  of  dust 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  removing  it  regularly.  By 
frequent  and  liberal  spraying  the  air  in  a 
mine  can  be  charged  with  small  particles 
of  water  in  a  liquid  form  and  deposited 
upon  all  underground  surfaces,  and  thus 
moisten  the  dust.  In  deep  mines  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  supply  only  cold,  dry  air  to  the 
workings. 

The  Courrieres  disaster  has  again  raised 
a  discussion  in  England  regarding  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  rescue  stations  in  coal 
mines.  It  is  held  by  most  of  the  leading 
authorities  that  each  working  district  in 
a  colliery  should  be  furnished  with  a 
suitable  rescue  station  equipped  with 
hospital  and  food  supplies,  and  a  staff  of 
miners  trained  in  first  aid  and  rescue 
work.  Unless  mine  owners  voluntarily 
take  action  in  the  matter,  it  is  proposed 
to  petition  the  Government  to  amend  the 
mining  law  so  as  to  make  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  stations  compulsory. 


The  pressure  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  to  the  ventilating  current  in  a 
colliery  varies  directly  as  the  rubbing  sur¬ 
face.  Consequently  the  greater  the  rub¬ 
bing  surface,  the  greater  the  friction  will 
be.  The  rubbing  surface  is  the  total  area 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  perimeter  of  the  entries 
by  their  lengths.  An  ideal  airway  is  high 
and  broad,  and  perfectly  straight  and 
smooth.  Any  variation  from  this  will 
result  in  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  ventilat¬ 
ing  current  from  friction.  Angles  and  ob¬ 
structions  "of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided 
in  laying  out  airways  in  mines,  as  they  in¬ 
variably  cause  loss  of  ventilating  effi¬ 
ciency. 

In  sinking  a  colliery  shaft  through  wet 
strata,  the  water  flow  can  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  cement.  Pipes  about  2  in. 
diameter  are  inserted  around  the  shaft 
and  driven  into  the  strata  for  the  full 
depth  of  the  shaft.  Then  at  a  distance  of 
13  or  14  ft.  from  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
8-in.  boreholes  are  sunk.  Hand  pumps 
are  connected  with  these  to  remove  the 
water  and  any  debris  caused  by  boring. 
When  the  bores  are  quite  clean,  liquid 
cement  is  run  into  the  small  pipes.  The 
cement  follows  the  water  between  the 
small  pipes  and  boreholes  and  settles  in 
the  water  channels.  In  about  20  days  it 
will  have  settled  and  hardened  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  water  flowing  into  the  shaft, 
and  sinking  can  be  resumed.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  effective,  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  freezing  method. 

The  ventilation  of  a  colliery  shaft  while 
sinking  is  in  progress  is  an  important 
matter,  as  the  sinkers  cannot  work  with¬ 
out  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  fumes 
made  by  blasting  must  be  carried  away 
quickly,  and  preparation  must  be  made 
for  the  possibility  of  fire-damp  occurring 
in  the  strata  passed  through.  In  sinking 
the  usual  practice  of  depressive  ventilation 
is  generally  exchanged  for  the  opposite 
principle — compressive  ventilation.  The 
air  is  forced  into  the  shaft  under  pressure 
by  a  Root’s  blower  or  fan  working  com- 
pressively.  The  object  in  this  case  is  to 
get  a  strong  current  of  air  into  the  shaft 
bottom  so  as  to  clear  it  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  blasting.  In  one  instance  an 
8-ft.  Walker  fan  was  used  for  ventilating 
two  shafts,  giving  15,000  cu.ft.  of  air  per 
minute,  the  shafts  being  18  ft.  diameter.  In 
another  instance  a  Root’s  blower  No.  7  was 
employed  in  sinking  two  shafts,  one  16  ft., 
the  other  18  ft.  diameter;  30,000  cu.ft.  of 
air  were  supplied  per  minute.  The  air  is 
conveyed  down  the  shaft  through 
wrought-iron  pipes  18  in.  to  2  ft.  diam., 
fastened  together  and  secured  to  the 
shaft  sides.  As  it  is  important  that  the 
air  should  be  carried  as  near  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft  as  possible,  and  as  the 
iron  pipes  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  blast¬ 
ing,  the  pipes  end  at  a  certain  point,  and 
the  air  is  carried  to  the  bottom  by  “bags,” 
that  is  pipes  of  thick  canvas. 


Correspondence  and  Discussion. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  nutters  of 
Interest  to  the  Industries  of  mining  and  metal 
lurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  departmmt 
for  the  discussion  of  qnestltms  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  this  JonaiTAL. 

Letters  shond  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  bold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondenta 

Colliery  Explosions. 

Sir — Having  read  your  editorial  on 
“Colliery  Explosions  in  West  Virginia” 
in  the  Journal  of  April  14,  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  Coaldale  mine  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  best  ventilated  mines 
in  the  State.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  the  management  of  this  mine  to  keep 
it  modern  in  every  respect.  There  are  12 
drift  openings  entering  the  mine,  and  about 
1000  acres  in  the  lease.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  mines  in  West  Virginia  to  install 
a  large  Capell  fan.  No  marsh  gas,  has  ever 
been  found  there  to  my  knowledge,  and 
it  was  considered  an  exceptionally  safe 
mine. 

The  explosion  district  is  the  wettest 
section  of  the  mine,  but  it  was  also  the 
intake  section  for  a  very  large  volume  of 
air.  So  I  would  refer  to  James  Gayley’s 
great  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
to  see  exactly  what  happened  and  the 
best  way  to  prevent  repetitions  of  the 
accident. 

Many  mining  men  now  know,  or  have 
heard,  that  some  coal  dust  in  the  presence 
of  marsh  gas  is  explosive.  Some  know, 
or  have  heard,  that  some  coal  dust  will 
explode  even  without  marsh  gas  being 
present,  but  many  seem  to  stop  there.  The 
laws  of  West  Virginia  require  that  dust 
be  treated  only  in  mines  generating  fire 
damp.  Hence,  I  think  Mr.  Gayley’s 
paper,  although  not  written  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  is  nevertheless  the  best  I  have  ever 
read  in  reference  to  coal-dust  explosions 
in  mines,  and  how  best  to  prevent  them. 

In  reference  to  the  influence  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  on  the  account  of  gas 
generated  in  a  gaseous  mine,  I  may 
state  that  we  conducted  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Big  Four  mine,  and  our 
observations  were  that  the  atmospheric 
variation  had  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
generation  of  marsh  gas  in  mines  venti¬ 
lated  by  fans,  as  the  fans  created  an  arti¬ 
ficial  pressure  independent  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  variations.  Hence,  I  should  say 
that  the  volume  of  gas  generated  is 
governed  more  by  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  fan  than  the  pres¬ 
sure  due  to  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  several  wells  drilled  to  our 
coal  seam  and  use  water  and  gas 
from  them,  the  gas  coming  from  or  near 
the  coal  seam.  We  burn  the  gas  in  gas 
grates.  This  supply  of  gas  is  influenced 
by  the  variations  in  atmospheric  pres¬ 
sure,  but  comparisons  of  atmospheric 
pressure  as  indicated  by  the  gas  and  by 
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a  barometer  show  conclusively  that  the 
barometer  is  wholly  unreliable  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  variations  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

Jas.  F.  Brophy,  Gen.  Mgr., 
Cirrus  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Bigfour,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  16,  1906. 


The  Origin  of  Earthquakes. 

Sir — I  note  that  all  the  scientists,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Christian  Scientists,  are  agreed 
that  the  cause  of  earthquakes  is  a  slipping 
or  fracturing  of  rock  strata.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  them  and  submit  the  following, 
which  I  think  more  clearly  explains  all 
the  characteristic  movements  of  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

The  source  of  the  shock  (as  deter¬ 
mined  by  drawing  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  fractures  in  buildings,  etc.,  caused  by 
earthquakes)  has  been  shown  to  be  at  a 
depth  exceeding  15  miles.  A  series  of 
such  lines  plotted  to  scale  and  drawn  to 
their  intersection  shows  approximately  the 
focus  of  the  vibrations.  At  a  depth  of  15 
miles,  or  say  80,000  ft.  the  temperature 
should  be  1000  deg.  F.  if  we  allow  an  in¬ 
crease  of  I  deg.  for  each  80  ft.  At  that 
temperature  all  rocks  would  be  rendered 
plastic  and  not  liable  to  fracture  the  same 
as  cold  material  at  the  surface.  If  we 
assume  an  average  specific  gravity  of  3 
to  that  depth,  then  the  pressure  would  be 
52.8  tons  per  sq.in.,  equal  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  ^ 

It  has  been  fairly  well  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  water  in 
all  igneous  rocks  and  also  that  this  water 
is  a  part  of  these  rocks  when  they  are 
erupted  from  volcanoes.  The  tremendous 
force  of  Vesuvius  is  only  such  waters 
seeking  an  outlet,  and  the  amount  of  water 
blown  out  as  steam  during  such  an  ex¬ 
plosion  amounts  to  hundreds  of  cubic 
miles  and  is  a  distinct  addition  to  sur¬ 
face  waters. 

The  old  theory  that  explosions  were 
caused  by  a  fracture  in  the  ocean  bottom 
which  let  in  water ‘to  regions  of  great  tem¬ 
perature,  which  converted  it  into  steam 
and  blew  the  tops  off  of  volcanoes  situ¬ 
ated  long  distances  inland,  is  absurd  and 
no  longer  accepted.  The  water,  or  let 
us  say  steam,  which  is  occluded  in  the 
igneous  core  of  the  earth  has  been  there 
ever  since  the  planet  condensed  from  a 
nebula  and  has  been  slowly  coming  away 
along  lines  of  weakness,  the  vents  of 
which  are  craters,  hot  springs,  geysers, 
etc.  Volcanic  explosions  such  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  at  Vesuvius  are  always 
accompanied  by  earthquakes ;  but  such 
earthquakes  as  that  w’hich  damaged  San 
Francisco  are  not  accompanied  by  vol¬ 
canic  explosions.  The  difference  between 
them  is  only  of  degree.  They  are  both 
due  to  the  expansive  force  of  steam  un¬ 
der  high  temperature  and  pressure  seek¬ 
ing  an  outlet  to  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  Vesuvius  the  steam  in  its 
travel  from  great  depth  toward  the  sur¬ 
face  encounters  lower  temperatures  than 


necessary  to  condense  it  at  the  pressure 
prevailing  and  it  suddenly  collapses  and 
causes  a  shock,  w'hich  is  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  body  of  steam  condensed 
and  the  suddenness  of  its  condensation. 
The  movement  of  this  large  steam  bubble 
near  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  at  thousands 
of  feet  or  several  miles  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  with  accompanying  sudden  conden¬ 
sation  will  cause  the  surface  to  vibrate 
and  fracture  the  buildings  on  it.  The 
beginning  of  a  volcanic  eruption  is  always 
announced  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  and 
until  the  path  of  the  steam  and  lava  flow 
has  become  sufficiently  hot  they  continue 
with  great  violence.  After  the  pipe  or 
crater  leading  to  the  surface  has  acquired 
a  high  temperature,  so  that  the  steam  is 
not  condensed,  the  eruption  may  continue 
for  considerable  time  without  earthquakes 
until  the  accumulated  steam  is  exhausted, 
after  which  the  vent  may  close  up  and  a 
period  of  more  or  less  quiet  follow.  The 
earthquake  without  accompanying  vol¬ 
canic  explosions  is  simply  a  case  where 
the  first  bubble  of  steam,  or  it  may  be 
several  bubbles,  traveling  upward  through 
the  more  or  less  plastic  interior  en¬ 
counters  a  region  of  low  enough  tempera¬ 
ture  to  cause  sudden  condensation. 

The  rumblings  and  heaving  of  the 
ground  immediately  over  such  a  rising 
body  of  steam  will  be  greater  than  at 
other  points,  and  the  accompanying  shock 
of  condensation  will  also  be  sharper  and 
shade  off  in  all  directions.  Earthquakes 
are  simply  blind  or  incipient  volcanoes. 
The  above  theory  may  be  illustrated  by 
watching  the  exhaust  of  a  pump  or  engine 
into  a  tank  or  barrel  of  water.  When 
the  steam  first  starts  into  the  w'ater  there 
is  a  series  of  shocks,  accompanied  by  a 
dancing  of  the  surface  of  the  w'ater,  and 
this  continues  as  long  as  the  steam  en¬ 
ters  and  until  the  water  in  the  tank  or 
barrel  has  been  heated  to  boiling  point, 
after  which  the  steam  will  partly  pass 
through  the  water  and  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  eventually  the  whole  contents  of 
the  barrel  or  tank  may  be  blown  out. 
Rock  fractures  are  only  syrnptoms,  not 
the  cause  of  earthquakes. 

Hik.\m  W.  Hi.xon. 

Victoria  Mine,  Ontario,  April  24,  1906. 


Colliery  Wages  in  Iowa. 


The  Iowa  coal  operators  and  miners  have 
reached  an  agreement  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  years  from  April  i,  1906. 
The  new  agreement  is  said  to  meet  with 
the  universal  approval  of  the  coal  opera¬ 
tors  of  the  State,  who  have  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  severe  competition  as  in 
other  States. 

In  sub-district  No.  1  the  new  scale  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  mining  rate  of  95c.  for  run-of- 
mine  coal;  $1.05  for  hand-picked  coal; 
$1.05  for  screened  lump  coal;  $1.72  for  an 
8-ft.  entry,  per  yard;  $1.35  for  a  12-ft. 
entry,  per  yard ;  14-ft.  entry,  per  yard, 
$1.30;  room-turning,  12  to  14-ft.  doorway. 


$2.25 ;  double  shifting  entries,  25c.  per 
yard  extra.  Machine  runners  show  a 
slight  advance  from  the  last  contract. 
The  day  wage  scale  is  as  follows :  Head 
track-layers,  per  day,  $2.56;  pipe-men, 
$2.50;  drivers  and  trip  riders,  $2.44; 
cagers,  $2.44;  boy  couplers,  $1.52;  oilers 
and  trappers,  $1.13;  pushers  and  all  other 
inside  day  labor,  $2.36.  All  top  labor  is 
granted  $1.90  and  sinkers  $2.70  per  day. 

In  sub-district  No.  2  screened  lump  coal 
is  on  the  basis  of  95c.  per  ton;  maximum 
price  for  run-of-mine,  71c.  and  minimum 
66c.;  entry  price,  $2.47;  12-ft.  entry,  $1.70; 
room-turning,  each  not  to  exceed  9-ft. 
neck,  $5.04;  where  neck  is  required  to  be 
cut  more  than  3  ft.  on  one  side,  $2.25  ad¬ 
ditional  shall  be  paid ;  day  and  top  labor 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  district  No.  i 
Other  districts  in  the  State  grant  the  same 
advances  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
mining  coal. 

One  of  the  new  features  of  the  joint 
contract  is  a  penalty  clause,  fining  miners 
who  go  on  strike  in  violation  of  the  joint 
agreement. 


The  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  is 
sending  out  a  large  number  of  field  parties 
for  the  season’s  work.  R.  J  McConnell 
and  J.  Keele  will  go  to  th_e  Yukon  where 
they  will  undertake  to  measure  and  value 
the  gravels  of  the  Bonanza  and  Hunker 
creeks,  near  Dawson.  Another  Yukon 
party  under  Mr.  Cairns  will  study  the  sil¬ 
ver  deposits  of  Windy  Arm  and  the  coal 
beds  of  the  White  Horse.  R.  W.  Brock, 
Dr.  G.  A.  Young  and  W.  H.  Boyd  will 
finish  the  study  of  Rossland  camp,  and 
later  complete  work  begun  in  the  Lar- 
deau  district  in  British  Columbia.  D.  B. 
Dowling  will  continue  the  delimitation  of 
the  Alberta  coal  areas.  Wm.  Meinnes  and 
Owen  O'Sullivan  will  explore  the  country 
along  the  line  of  the  new  railway  from 
the  Saskatchewan  river  to  Churchill  on 
Hudson  Bay.  Dr.  Robert  Bell  will  finish 
work  in  the  country  north  of  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior.  Dr.  A.  E.  Barlow  will 
trace  the  extension  9f  the  silver-bearing 
formation  eastward  into  Quebec  Province. 
Hugh  Fletcher  will  return  to  the  Tor- 
brook  iron  district  and  supervise  deep 
borings  for  coal  at  New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 
E.  R.  Faribault  wdll  continue  the  study  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  gold  area  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr.  Ells  and  R.  A.  A.  Johnston 
will  work  in  New  Brunswick.  E.  D. 
Ingall  will  prepare  a  bulletin  on  the  iron 
resources  of  Canada,  visiting  all  the  im¬ 
portant  iron  producing  centers.  Theodore 
Denis  will  continue  to  investigate  the  coal, 
oil  and  gas  fields. 


In  parts  of  Dutch  Guiana  neither  any 
subaqueous  nor  subterranean  placer 
mining  of  consequence  has  ever  been 
done;  superficial  mining  of  veins  and 
placers  (where  no  pumping  machinery 
wa<;  required)  was  all  that  was  successful. 
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Edward  G.  Stoiber. 

Edward  G.  Stoiber,  who  died  suddenly 
in  Paris,  France,  April  21,  was  one  of 
the  leading  mining  men  and  metallurgists 
of  Colorado.  He  was  born  in  Germany 
in  1854,  and  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Mines  at  Freiberg.  He  came  to  Lead- 
ville  from  Germany  as  early  as  1879,  and 
for  three  years  followed  his  profession  as 
mining  engineer.  From  there  he  went  to 
Silverton,  where  he  established  a  sampling 
plant,  gradually  drifting  into  the  business 
on  a  large  scale  by  acquiring  several  prop¬ 
erties  in  that  vicinity.  These  smaller 
claims  he  ultimately  expanded  into  the 


to  his  employees  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  them.  •  He  was  much  interested  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  made  large  donations  to  its 
aid;  he  contributed  the  scientific  section 
to  the  University  Club  library  and  made 
the  gift  of  an  elaborate  set  of  instruments 
to  the  State'' School  of  Mines. 

His  ambition  was  to  develop  the  mining 
resources  of  the  State  wherever  practic¬ 
able,  and  it  may  well  be  said  of  him  that 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  industry.  His  loss,  at  so 
early  an  age,  will  be  regretted  by  a  host 
of  friends,  among  whom  are  included 
many  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 


immense  Silver  Lake  property,  which  he 
sold  to  the  Guggenheim  Exploration  com¬ 
pany  for  $2,350,000  about  four  years  ago. 
After  the  consummation  of  this  deal,  Mr. 
Stoiber  withdrew  from  active  business 
and  practically  lived  a  retired  life. 
When  not  in  Denver,  he  spent  his  time 
in  European  travel.  He  was  in  Port 
Arthur  only  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
Russian-Japanese  war,  and  returned  from 
there  over  the  Siberian  railroad  before  the 
declaration  of  war. 

During  his  active  career  Mr.  Stoiber 
devoted  himself  closely  to  his  work  at 
Leadville  and  Silverton,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
who  was  successful  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  low-grade  mixed  sulphide 
ores  at  a  profit.  As  an  operator, 
Mr.  Stoiber  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  improve  and  modernize  the  mining 
business.  With  him  it  was  a  science  that 
required  deep  study.  He  was  on  the  alert 


to  put  into  practice  new  ideas  that  he 


EDW.^RD  G.  STOIBER. 


believed  would  redound  to  the  benefit, 

not  only  of  himself,  but  others.  It  is  Questions  and  Answers^ 


known  that  he  made  frequent  trips  to  .  ; 

the  most  important  concentrating  plants  Bnaking  Rock  Without  Explosives. 
in  this  country  and  Europe,  taking  copi-  I  am  driving  a  slope  in  crumbly  rock 
ous  notes  and  sketches  of  every  new  de-  and  the  concussion  effects  of  the  dynamite 
vice  that  came  before  his  observation,  cause  considerable  trouble.  Can  you  give 


to  insure  their  filling  up  the  bore-holes. 
Tamping  is  then  used,  and  a  small  force 
pump  being  connected  with  the  faucet  at 
the  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  short 
flexible  pipe,  water,  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
quantity  of  lime  used,  is  forced  in.  The 
water  is  driven  to  the  far  end  of  the 
shot-hole  through  the  tube,  escaping  as 
it  passes  along  the  groove  and  through 
the  perforations  and  the  linen,  flowing 
towards  the  tamping  into  the  lime,  satur¬ 
ating  the  whole  charge  and  driving  the 
air  out  before  it.  The  faucet  is  then 
closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
steam  generated  by  the  action  of  the  water 
on  the  lime,  and  the  flexible  pipe  is  dis¬ 
connected  and  removed.  The  action  of 
the  steam  first  takes  place,  breaking  the 
coal  or  rock  away  from  the  roof,  this  is 
followed  by  the  expansive  force  of  the 
lime. 

It  is  found  that  in  strata,  -having  a 
good  smooth  parting,  the  process  gives 
good  results.  Where  the  rock  is  porous, 
or  much  broken  up,  the  steam  may  escape 
and  much  of  the  force  generated  become 
lost. 

The  hydraulic  wedge  is  extensively 
employed  in  collieries  in  the  Lancashire 
coal-fields,  England.  It  consists  of  a 
steel  cylinder  20  in.  long  and  3  in.  in 
diameter,  furnished  with  eight  small  du¬ 
plex  rams  fitted  radially  along  it.  The 
wedge  is  operated  by  an  hydraulic  pump 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  pipe.  A 
pressure  of  3  tons  per  sq.in.  is  obtained. 

New  Publications. 

“Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers." 
By  Samuel  S.  Wyer.  Pp.  295 ;  illustrated. 
7x10  in. ;  cloth,  $4.  London  and  New 
York,  1906:  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal. 

Contents :  Fundamental  physical  laws 
and  definitions.  Fundamental  chemical 


He  introduced  many  improvements,  some 
original  with  himself,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  experiment  with  new  devices. 

The  debt  which  the  mining  industry  of 
Colorado  owes  to  Mr.  Stoiber  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  practical  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  More  than  to  any  other 
man  is  due  to  him  the  present  prosperity 
in  the  San  Juan  region  of  that  State.  He 


any  information  regarding  a  method  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  employed  to  bring 
down  the  breast  without  seriously  jarring 
the  roof?  .  L.  M.  R. 

Aiiszoer — Various  forms  of  mechanical 
wedges  are  often  serviceable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  some  English  collierie.-.  where 
circumstances  prohibit  the  use  of  explo¬ 
sives,  lime  cartridges  have  given  satisfac- 


laws  and  definitions.  Thermal  and  physi¬ 
cal  calculations.  Commercial  gases. 
Status  of  producer-gas.  Classification  of 
gas-producers.  Manufacture  and  use  of 
producer-gas.  Use  of  steam  in  gas-pro- 
cjiicers.  Carbon  dioxide  in  producer-gas. 
Efficiency  of  gas-producers.  Heat  balance 
of  the  gas-producer.  Requirements.  His¬ 
tory  of  gas-producers.  American  pies- 


had  no  patience  with  the  irrational  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  filled  so  many  gulches  wdth 
useless  milling  plants ;  but  wdth  the  sound¬ 
ness  in  reasoning  that  characterized  the 
old  Freiberg  man,  he  adapted  the  process 
to  the  ore,  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  the 
ore  to  the  process,  and  although  neither 
a  mine  finder,  nor  an  inventor,  he  solved 
difficult  problems  in  ore  treatment,  in  a 
practical  way,  made  money  for  himself, 
and  taught  others  how  to  do  it. 

As  a  "philanthropist,  Mr.  Stoiber  was 
always  ready  to  contribute  to  any  worthy 
cause.  His  benevolent  deeds  are  well 


tory  results.  They  are  composed  of 
nearly  pure  quick-lime,  which  is 
ground  into  a  fine  powder  and  com¬ 
pressed  in  an  hydraulic  press  at 
40  tons  to  the  sq.in.  During  compres¬ 
sion  a  groove  is  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  cartridge  about  Yz  in.  diameter.  In 
the  shot-hole  an  iron  tube,  Vz  in.  in 
diameter,  having  a  small  groove  on  the 
upper  side,  and  provided  with  perfora¬ 
tions.  is  inserted  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  bore-hole.  The  tube  is  enclosed  in 
a  linen  bag  which  covers  the  perforations 
and  one  end :  and  has  a  faucet  fitted  on 


sure  producers.  American  suction  gas- 
producers.  Gas  cleaning.  By-product 
gas-producers.  By-product  coke-oven  gas- 
producers.  Producer-gas  for  firing  cera¬ 
mic  kilns.  Producer-gas  for  firing  steam 
boilers.  Wood  gas-producers.  Removal 
of  tar  from  gas.  Gas-producer  power 
plants.  Operation  of  gas-producers.  Test¬ 
ing  gas-producers.  Future  of  the  gas- 
producer.  Gas  poisoning.  Reference, 
data.  Bibliography. 

Gas  firing  has  been  until  recently  corn- 
paratively  unimportant  in  the  United 
States,  the  employment  of  this  method  of 


known  to  the’  charity  w’orkers  in  Den-  the  other  end.  The  lime  cartridges  are  coal  combustion  being  far  less  general 
'  ver.  He  was  always  kind  and  considerate  then  inserted  and  lightly  rammed  so  as  than  it  is  in  Europe.  It  is  natural,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  chief  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  in  French  and  German; 
even  the  British  writers  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mills  and  Rowan)  have  paid  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  to  this  branch  of 
technology,  although  gas  firing  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  Great  Britain. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  attention 
which  is  being  devoted  to  economy  in 
coal  in  the  United  States,  stimulated 
largely  by  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  on  the  results  obtained  at 
its  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  together 
with  the  interest  excited  in  gaseous  fuel 
by  the  increasing  employment  of  gas  en¬ 
gines,  it  is  timely  to  have  an  American 
treatise  on  producer  gas  and  gas  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  Mr.  Wyer’s 
book  are  well  indicated  by  its  table  of 
contents,  which  is  given  herewith.  The 
first  foiy  chapters  have  been  prepared 
evidently  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
laws  and  definitions  of  physics  and  ap¬ 
plied  chemistry,  upon  which  a  rational 
discussion  of  producer  gas  must  be  based. 
We  consider,  however,  .that  the-  value  of 
the  book  to  all  readers  is  greatly  increased 
by  this  clear  and  concise  summary  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  the  data  upon 
which  practice  must  be  based. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  Mr.  Wyer 
describes  the  history  of  gas  producers, 
the  types  of  producer  that  are  now  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  the  character  of  the  fuels  that 
may  be  advantageously  used,  the  method 
of  operation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant.  This  is  done  in  a  clear  and  in¬ 
structive  manner,  which  will  appeal 
strongly  to  many  readers  interested  in  the 
subject,  who  are  unable  to  read  German 
and  also  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
rather  abstruse  physical  calculations  of 
Toldt,  Steinmann,  and  other  German 
writers.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Wyer  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  does  not  enter  the  field  of  heat 
recuperation  and  regenerative  furnaces, 
although  in  one  chapter  he  treats  of  by¬ 
product  coke  ovens.  However,  these  are, 
in  a  way,  gas  producers  of  an  important 
type.  The  suction  gas  producers,  in  whjeh 
at  present  there  is  particular  interest,  are 
w’ell  described. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Wyer  did  not  go 
more  fully  into  the  economics  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  including  the  first  cost  of  plant,  and 
the  cost  of  operation.  Also,  we  fear  that 
we  do  not  look  upon  the  future  of  gas 
firing  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Mr, 
Wyer  does,  especially  with  respect  to  its 
possible  application  to  traction  engines, 
motor  cars,  and  engined  boats  (we  can 
hardly  say  “steamboats”  in  this  connec¬ 
tion).  However,  we  are  aware  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  marine  engineers 
considers  that  the  gas  producer  iias  a 
promising  future  in  naval  architecture. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Wyer’s  book  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  tables  of  refer¬ 
ence  data,  which  are  given  at  the  end,  and 


also  by  the  bibliography  of  gas  producers, 
arranged  chronologically,  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  complete,  although  we  no¬ 
tice  some  rather  important  omissions. 
Altogether,  however,  the  book  is  a  very 
satisfactory  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  it  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  that  it  deserves. 

“Transactions  of  the  American  Elec¬ 
trochemical  Society.”  Volume  VIII.  Pp. 
299 ;  illustrated.  6  by  9  in. ;  cloth,  $3. 
Philadelphia,  1905 :  The  American  Elec¬ 
trochemical  Society. 

Contents :  Proceedings.  Catalog  of 

members.  Some  centrifugal  experiments 
with  colloidal  solutions.  The  chemistry 
of  electrochemistry.  The  phenomena  of 
metal  depositing.  Notes  on  the  use  of 
aluminum  as  a  reducing  agent.  New  Gin 
process  for  the  electrical  manufacture  of 
steel.  An  electrolytic  process  for  refining 
silver.  Electrical  vs.  sulphuric  parting  of 
bullion.  Insulating  paints.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  active  oxygen,  chemically  and  elec¬ 
trically  produced.  Report  on  proposed 
card  catalog.  Observations  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  arsenic  in  pickling  solutions. 
The  electric  smelting  of  zinc.  Notes  on 
the  electro-metallurgy  of  antimony.  A 
standard  method  of  measuring  the  speci¬ 
fic  resistance  of  electrolytes.  Report  on 
the  electrochemical  exhibits  at  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition.  Reversible  and 
irreversible  electrolytic  polarization.  Am¬ 
meters  for  electrolytic  work.  Thermody¬ 
namics  of  the  electric  incandescent  lamp. 
The  chemical  separation  of  the  e.xcited 
activity  of  thorium.  The  electrolytic  pre¬ 
paration  of  iodoform  from  acetone.  Note 
on  the  electrical  resistivity  of  iron  and  of 
steel  at  high  temperatures.  Radioacti¬ 
vity  of  some  natural  waters  of  Missouri. 
.  “Geology  of  the  Granby  Area.”  Volume 
IV.  2nd  Series.  By  E.  R.  Buckley  and 
H.  A.  Buehler.  Pp.  120 -fX;  illustrated. 
7  by  10  in. ;  cloth,  with  map  inserts,  $2.50. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  1905:  The  Hugh 
Stephens  Printing  Company. 

“Report  on  Some  of  the  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  Kalahasti  Zamindary” 
(Madras,  India).  By  V.  S.  Sambasuva 
tyer.  Pp.  22.  with  maps.  6x9  in. ;  paper. 
Bangalore,  1906;  The  Daily  Post  Press. 

“Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  South  Wales”  ( Vol.  VIII ;  Part  II, 
1905).  P.p.  185;  with  illustrations  and 
maps.  7x954  in.;  paper.  Sydney,  1905: 
Wm  Applegate  Gullick. 

Contents:  Geology  of  Permo-Carbon¬ 
iferous  rocks  in  southeastern  New  South 
Wales;  J.  B.  Jacquet  and  L.  F.  Harper; 
with  petrographical  notes  by  G.  W.  Card, 
Geology  of  the  Gerringong  district;  L.  F. 
Harper.  Geology  of  the  New  England 
plateau:  The  genesis  of  the  ore  deposits, 
E.  C.  Andrews;  with  mineralogical  and 
petrographical  notes;  G.  W.  Card.  Iden¬ 
tity  of  some  plant  remains  from  Carbon¬ 
iferous  of  New  South  Wales;  W.  S.  Dun. 
Occurrence  of  the  pseudormorph  “glendo- 
nite,”  in  New  South  Wales;  T.  W.  Edge¬ 


worth  David  and  T.  G.  Taylor;  with  notes 
on  the  microscopic  and  crystallographic 
characters ;  by  W.  G.  Woolnough  and  H. 
G.  Foxall.  Geological  notes  on  the  Mount 
Boppy  gold  reef.  New  South  Wales;  J. 
B.  Jaquet.  Notes  from  the  chemical  lab¬ 
oratory  (Department  of  Mines)  ;  J.  C.  H. 
Mingaye,  H.  P.  White,  and  W.  H.  Greig. 


Abstracts  of  OflBcial  Reports. 


British  Aluminum  Company. 

The  report  of  this  company,  which  was 
issued  April  17,  1906,  shows  that  en¬ 
couraging  progress  was  made  during 
1905,  the  net  profit  being  nearly  £93,300, 
as  against  £55,400  for  1904.  The  directors 
recommend  a  dividend  of  7  P^r  cent,  for 
the  year  on  ordinary  shares,  which  is  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  previous  period. 
The  directors  propose  to  increase  the 
power  at  Lock  Leven ;  to  meet  this  ex¬ 
pense  they  ask  the  shareholders  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  creation  of  20,000  conversion 
shares  of  £10  each. 


Daly  West  Mining  Company. 

The  report  of  this  Park  City,  Utah, 
silver-lead  producer  covers  the  year  1905. 
Development  has  been  delayed  by  the 
caving  in  of  the  Ontario  No.  2  drain  tun¬ 
nel  in  March,  1905,  which  is  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  connect  with  the  Daly  West  shaft. 
This  cave  has  not  yet  been  cleared.  The 
work  accomplished  during  the  year  includ¬ 
ed  7420  ft.  of  drifting  and  crosscutting, 
and  761  ft.  of  rising  and  sinking. 

Including  that  taken  from  the  Quincy 
mine,  owned  by  the  Daly  West,  the  amount 
of  ore  mined  was  129,347  tons ;  of  this, 
18,554  tons  was  shipped  from  the  mine  as 
first-class  ore  selling  at  $32.70  per  ton, 
and  the  remainder,  110,793  tons,  was  sent 
to  the  mill.  The  milling  ore  was  then 
further  reduced  by  sorting,  6366  tons  hav¬ 
ing  been  discarded  as  waste  and  419  tons 
having  been  shipped,  without  milling,  as 
first-class,  worth  $28.11  per  ton,  leaving 
104,008  tons  to  be  crushed  and  concen¬ 
trated.  This  yielded  16,198  tons  of  con¬ 
centrate,  sold  at  $39.58  per  ton,  showing  a 
ratio  (counting  in  the  product  of  hand 
sorting)  of  673  into  one.  The  average 
assay  value  of  the  milling  ore  was  4.5  per 
cent,  lead  (wet  assay)  and  11.29  oz.  sil¬ 
ver  per  ton;  the  average  assay  of  tailing 
was  0.045  per  cent,  lead  and  3.3  oz.  silver 
per  ton,  showing  a  recovery  of  99  per  cent, 
of  lead  and  70.77  per  cent,  of  silver.  On 
the  basis  of  concentrate  sold,  the  actual 
saving  was  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and 
72.5  per  cent,  of  the  silver.  The  mill  ran 
277  days,  putting  through  403.6  tons  per 
day  of  service.  The  concentrate  assayed 
28.76  per  cent,  lead  and  52.56  oz.  silver  per 
ton,  and  the  hand-picked  ore  not  milled 
carried  24.4  per  cent,  lead  and  40.7  oz. 
silver.  The  total  metal  contents  of  ore  and 
concentrate  shipped  during  the  year  was: 
Copper,  1,225.731  lb.;  lead,  16,772,978  lb.; 
gold  1397  oz. ;  silver,  1,798,628  oz. ;  and 
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zinc,  9,026,517  lb.,  having  a  total  value  of 
$1,234,459. 

The  hand-sorted  ore  contained  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5.2  per  cent.  zinc.  Experiments  on 
ore  from  the  bottom  levels  where  the  zinc 
occurs  almost  exclusively  as  sulphide,  have 
shown  that  a  product  containing  45  to  SO 
per  cent,  zinc  can  be  made  by  water  con¬ 
centration,  but  that  probably  not  more  than 
half  the  zinc  in  the  ore  could  be  saved,  in 
a  commercial  product  of  such  a  grade. 
The  company  has  a  zinc-saving  plant  under 
consideration,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
permitting  a  more  zinc  and  silica-free 
concentrate  to  be  made  in  the  lead  plant, 
and  of  saving  losses  of  zinc  and  silver  in 
the  tailing. 

The  report  gives  the  operating  costs  in 
some  detail,  from  which  the  following  can 
be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  ton  of  ore 
mined. 


lb.  in  1902.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  tendency  at 
Dolcoath  has  been  for  the  contents  to  di¬ 
minish  and  the  market  price  of  tin  to  rise. 
The  amount  realized  during  the  second 
half  of  1905  was  £79,000,  and  the  net 
profits  £22,000.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  7J4  per  cent,  per  annum  is  being 
paid,  absorbing  £11,700,  and  £9400  has  been 
written  off  for  depreciation  and  off  the  old 
development  account.  Up  to  three  years 
ago  development  and  new  equipments  were 
paid  out  of  capital  and  gradually  written 
off.  Nowadays  it  has  been  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  increase  the  capital  account 
any  further,  but  to  pay  off  everything  out 
of  revenue.  There  is  still  some  further 
writing  off  of  old  expenditure  to  be  done, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  the 
company  should  be  free  from  encumbran¬ 
ces  of  this  sort.  Developments  continue 


Miscellaneous .  ’  21681 

Total  receipts . $1,237,140 

Mining : 

Labor  and  salaries .  $:122,1P0 

Supplies .  42,863 

Explosives .  14,029 

Timber  and  lumber .  44,945 

Fuel .  9,784 

Lighting  and  sundries .  1,377 


Total  mining . 

Ore  handling: 

Sampling  and  assaying.... 
Tramming  ana  haullnir... 
Other  transportation  char,, 

Total  ore  handling . . 

Milling : 

Labor  and  salaries . 

Supplies . 

Fuel . 

Assaying,  lighting,  etc _ 


Total  milling . 

General  eJtpenses: 


Taxes . 

Insurance. 
Office,  etc  . 


Total  general  expenses .  $51,664 


Tunnel  extension. 
Miscellaneous . 


Total. 

Per  Toe 
Mined. 

$1,334,4.51) 

$9.54 

2,681 

$1,237,140 

$9.56 

$1122,180 

$2.49 

42.653 

.33 

14,029 

.11 

44,945 

.34 

9,784 

.08 

1,377 

.01 

$434,868 

$3.36 

10,353 

.08 

10,265 

.08 

11,439 

.09 

$32,057 

$0.25 

89,132 

.69 

34,073 

.26 

19,984 

.15 

2,716 

.02 

$143,905 

$1.12 

21,992 

.17 

12,849 

.11 

15,823 

.12 

$51,664 

$0.40 

11,225 

1,682 

$677,401 

$5.24 

Total  operating  expenses. ..  $677,401 

Net  profit  for  the  year .  $559,739 

Balance  brought  forward .  284,148 


Available  for  dividends .  $813,887 

Out  of  this  four  dividends,  aggregating 
$432,000,  were  paid,  leaving  $411,887  to  be 
carried  forward. 


to  be  good  and  at  one  part  of  the  mine,  at 
a  depth  of  nearly  3000  ft.,  the  ore  is  open¬ 
ing  up  extremely  well ;  so  that  the  general 
prospects  of  the  company  are  distinctly 
hopeful. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  Is  a  list  of  patents  relating 
to  mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of 
these  wiii  be  mailed  by  The  Engineeking 
AND  Mining  .Touunal  upon  the  receipt  of  25 
cents.  In  ordering  specifications,  correspond¬ 
ents  are  requested  to  name  the  issue  of  the 
.Journal  in  w’hich  notice  of  the  patent  ap¬ 
peared. 


Week  Ended  Apr.  24,  1906. 

818,514.  WINDING  MACHINE.— David  Bar¬ 
ton  and  Harrison  K.  Ackerman,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Filed  .Jan.  6,  1905. 

818,590.  APPARATUS  FOR  FEEDING 
PULVERIZED  FUEL.— George  S.  Welles, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  May  10,  1905. 

818,615.  BLAST  -  FURNACE  -  CHARGING 
APPARATUS. — .John  W.  Dougherty,  Steel- 
ton,  Pa.  Filed  Nov.  22,  1904. 

818,  619.  COAL-CUTTING  MACHINE.— Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Gibson,  Easton,  Pa.,  assignor  to  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Nov.  15, 
1005. 

818,626.  OPERATING  MECHANISM  FOR 
CLAM-SHELL  BUCKETS.— Frank  E.  Hu- 
lett,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Filed  Aug.  25,  1904. 

818,638.  HAMMER  DRILL.— William  Prell- 
wltz,  Phlllipsburg,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Dec  7, 
1905. 


Dolcoath  Tin  Mining  Company. 

The  Dolcoath  tin  mine  has  done  better 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1905  than  it 
has  done  for  some  years.  Tin  ore  crushed 
was  48,472  long  tons,  yielding  866  tons  of 
black  tin,  being  at  the  rate  of  just  over  40 
lb.  per  ton  of  black  ore.  The  average  price 
obtained  for  the  black  tin  was  £91  18s., 
which  is  considerably  the  highest  received 
for  very  many  years,  comparing  with  £77 
a  year  ago  and  £36  in  1896.  The  average 
contents  of  the  ore  crushed  is  about  the 
same  as  during  the  past  five  years.  From 
1895,  when  the  contents  were  79  lb.  per 
ton,  the  contents  gradually  dropped  to  38 


818,681.  ROCK  DRILL.— Arthur  H.  Gibson, 
Easton,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The  Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant  Drill  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y„  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Aug.  26, 
1905 

818.684.  INGOT  MOLD.— Henry  Grey,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  American  Univer¬ 
sal  Mill  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  West  Virginia.  Filed  Oct.  3, 
1902. 

818,687.  ROCK-DRILL  CHUCK.— James  S. 
Harris  and  John  R.  Hoskin,  Central  City, 
Colo.  Filed  May  3,  1906. 

818,725.  DUMPING  CAGE  FOR  CRUSH¬ 
ERS  AND  PULVERIZERS.  —  Milton  F. 
Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assignor  to  Wil¬ 
liams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  corporation  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Filed  Aug.  24,  1905. 

818,811.  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  BISULPHITE  LIQUORS.— 
Elliott  R.  Barker,  Berlin,  N.  H.  Filed  Oct. 
21,  1905. 


818,834.  GOLD-SAVING  APPARATUS.  — 
Isaac  P.  Lambing,  Denver,  Colo.  Filed  May 
1,  1905. 

818,841.  DRAWING  MACHINE  FOR  COKE 
OVENS. — Richard  D.  Martin,  Las  Esperan- 
zas,  Mexico.  Filed  March  2,  1905. 

818,862.  CHARGING  OR  FEEDING  DE¬ 
VICE. — William  H.  Blauvelt,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Filed  Sept.  26,  1905. 

818,867.  PORTABLE  HOT-BLAST  PYRO¬ 
METER. — Edward  Brown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  administrator  of 
said  Edward  Brown,  deceased.  Filed  Jan. 
20,  1905. 

818,902.  COAL-FINDING  INSTRUMENT.— 
Lewis  B.  Mognett,  Crickmer,  W.  Va.  Filed 
Aug.  24,  1904. 

818,918.  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
IRON  AND  ITS  ALLOYS.— Marcus  Ruth- 
enburg,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Filed  Nov.  28, 
1903. 

818,927.  CASTING  MACHINE.— Edwin  E. 
Waite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania.  Filed  June  24,  1905. 

818,985.  STAMP  MILL. — Joseph  F.  Symons 
and  William  H.  Pauli,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Filed  Nov.  18,1905. 

12,474.  DRIER. — Charles  A.  Matcham,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.  Filed  March  26,  1906. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy. 


Week  Ended  Mar.  31,  1906. 

5817  of  1905.  REFINING  IRON.— D.  I.  R. 
Simpson,  Johannesburg.  Refining  iron,  as 
it  runs  from  the  blast  furnace,  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  through  which  an  air  blast  is  forced. 

7251  of  1905.  PUDDLING  IRON.— Bayliss, 
Jones  &  Bayliss,  Wolverhampton.  An  im¬ 
provement  in  puddling  furnaces,  whereby 
the  cast  iron  is  preliminarily  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  furnace  before  the  pud¬ 
dling  operation  begins. 

9595  of  1905.  DEEP-BORING  TOOL.— F. 
Dietzsch  and  H.  C.  Jenkins,  London.  An 
improved  deep-boring  tool',  fitted  wth  an 
apparatus  similar  to  an  Iris  diaphragm,  by 
means  of  which  samples  of  the  rock  bored 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

10.475  of  1905.  EXTRACTION  OF  GRAPH¬ 
ITE. — Morgan  Crucible  Co.,  London.  Im¬ 
provements  in  processes  for  extracting 
graphite  from  gangue  by  greasing  and  flo¬ 
tation.  ' 

10,722  of  1905.  SALT-PAN  BY-PRODUCTS. 
F.  Bale,  Droitwich.  An  improved  process 
for  treating  the  scale  of  salt  pans  by  means 
of  which  products  of  value  are  extracted. 

12,200  of  1905.  FURNACE. — Fellner  &  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  An  inclined  ro¬ 
tating  furnace  for  agglomerating  fine  iron 
ores  before  smelting ;  the  ores  being  fed  in 
at  the  top  and  a  spray  of  coal  dust  and 
fluxes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  at  a  certain 
point  in  their  descent  the  ores  become  par¬ 
tially  smelted  and  bound  together. 

19,525  of  1905.  MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR.-^ 
Humboldt  Company,  Cologne.  In  magnetic 
separators,  in  combination  with  a  rotating 
uon-magnetic  drum ;  a  fixed  magnet ;  a 
screen,  capable  of  being  magnetized,  placed 
round  the  drum ;  the  screen  being  of  such 
form  that  the  circumference  of  the  non¬ 
magnetic  drum  Is  accessible  through  the 
perforations  of  the  screen. 

Week  Ended  Apr.  14,  1906. 

6085  of  1905.  ROCK  DRILL. — T.  Warsop, 
Coniston.  An  improved  means  of  connect¬ 
ing  percussive  rock  drills  to  flexible  shaft¬ 
ing  supplying  the  motive  power. 

6468  of  1905.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. — So- 
clete  Electro-Metallurgique  Francalse,  Fro- 
ges,  France  An  electric  furnace  for  pro¬ 
ducing  pig  Iron  from  ore. 

6556  of  1905.  CONCENTRATING  ALLU¬ 
VION. — J.  Hutchings,  London.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plant  for  treating  gold  or 
diamond-bearing  alluvial  so  that  the  con¬ 
centrates  are  delivered  Into  locked  recep¬ 
tacles  and  hardly  any  manual  labor  Is  used. 

11,268  of  1905.  HARDENING  STEEL.— S. 
N.  Brayshaw,  Manchester.  In  hardening 
tool  steels,  first  heating  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  then  cooling  In  a  bath  at  850  deg.  C. 
until  the  distribution  of  beat  in  the  steel 
is  uniform,  and  then  quenching  in  a  bath 
at  100  deg.  C. 

22,698  of  1905.  CRUSHER. — G.  Weiss,  Es¬ 
sen,  Germany.  In  vertical  crushing  mills, 
methods  for  adjusting  the  distance  between 
the  various  surfaces. 
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fore,  that  the  chief  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  in  French  and  German; 
even  the  British  writers  (with  the  excep- 
*  tion  of  Mills  and  Rowan)  have  paid  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention  to  this  branch  of 
technology,  although  gas  firing  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed  in  Great  Britain. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  attention 
which  is  being  devoted  to  economy  in 
coal  in  the  United  States,  stimulated 
largely  by  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey  on  the  results  obtained  at 
its  testing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  together 
with  the  interest  excited  in  gaseous  fuel 
by  the  increasing  employment  of  gas  en¬ 
gines,  it  is  timely  to  have  an  American 
treatise  on  producer  gas  and  gas  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  Mr.  Wyer’s 
book  are  well  indicated  by  its  table  of 
contents,  which  is  given  herewith.  The 
first  foiy  chapters  have  been  prepared 
evidently  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
laws  and  definitions  of  physics  and  ap¬ 
plied  chemistry,  upon  which  a  rational 
discussion  of  producer  gas  must  be  based. 
We  consider,  however,  .that  the-  value  of 
the  book  to  all  readers  is  greatly  increased 
b}'  this  clear  and  concise  nummary  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  the  data  upon 
which  practice  must  be  based. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  Mr.  Wyer 
describes  the  history  of  gas  producers, 
the  types  of  producer  that  are  now  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  the  character  of  the  fuels  that 
may  be  advantageously  used,  the  method 
of  operation,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant.  This  is  done  in  a  clear  and  in¬ 
structive  manner,  which  will  appeal 
strongly  to  many  readers  interested  in  the 
subject,  who  are  unable  to  read  German 
and  also  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
rather  abstruse  physical  calculations  of 
Toldt,  Steinmann,  and  other  German 
writers.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mr. 
Wyer  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  does  not  enter  the  field  of  heat 
recuperation  and  regenerative  furnaces, 
although  in  one  chapter  he  treats  of  by¬ 
product  coke  ovens.  However,  these  are, 
in  a  way,  gas  producers  of  an  important 
type.  The  suction  gas  producers,  in  whjeh 
at  present  there  is  particular  interest,  are 
well  described. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Wyer  did  not  go 
more  fully  into  the  economics  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  including  the  first  cost  of  plant,  and 
the  cost  of  operation.  Also,  we  fear  that 
we  do  not  look  upon  the  future  of  gas 
firing  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Mr. 
Wyer  does,  especially  with  respect  to  its 
possible  application  to  traction  engines, 
motor  cars,  and  engined  boats  (we  can 
hardly  say  “steamboats”  in  this  connec¬ 
tion).  However,  we  are  aware  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  marine  engineers 
considers  that  the  gas  producer  haS  a 
promising  future  in  naval  architecture. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Wyer’s  book  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  tables  of  refer¬ 
ence  data,  which  are  given  at  the  end,  and 


also  by  the  bibliography  of  gas  producers, 
arranged  chronologically,  which  appears 
to  be  nearly  complete,  although  we  no¬ 
tice  some  rather  important  omissions. 
Altogether,  however,  the  book  is  a  very 
satisfactory  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  it  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
preciation  that  it  deserves. 

“Transactions  of  the  American  Elec¬ 
trochemical  Society.”  Volume  VIII.  Pp. 
299;  illustrated.  6  by  9  in.;  cloth,  $3. 
Philadelphia,  1905 :  The  American  Elec¬ 
trochemical  Society. 

Contents ;  Proceedings.  Catalog  of 
members.  Some  centrifugal  experiments 
with  colloidal  solutions.  The  chemistry 
of  electrochemistry.  The  phenomena  of 
metal  depositing.  Notes  on  the  use  of 
aluminum  as  a  reducing  agent.  New  Gin 
process  for  the  electrical  manufacture  of 
steel.  An  electrolytic  process  for  refining 
silver.  Electrical  vs.  sulphuric  parting  of 
bullion.  Insulating  paints.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  active  oxygen,  chemically  and  elec¬ 
trically  produced.  Report  on  proposed 
card  catalog.  Observations  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  arsenic  in  pickling  solutions. 
The  electric  smelting  of  zinc.  Notes  on 
the  electro-metallurgy  of  antimony.  A 
standard  method  of  measuring  the  speci¬ 
fic  resistance  of  electrolytes.  Report  on 
the  electrochemical  exhibits  at  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition.  Reversible  and 
irreversible  electrolytic  polarization.  Am¬ 
meters  for  electrolytic  work.  Thermody¬ 
namics  of  the  electric  incandescent  lamp. 
The  chemical  separation  of  the  e.xcited 
activity  of  thorium.  The  electrolytic  pre¬ 
paration  of  iodoform  from  acetone.  Note 
on  the  electrical  resistivity  of  iron  and  of 
steel  at  high  temperatures.  Radioacti¬ 
vity  of  some  natural  waters  of  Missouri. 

“Geology  of  the  Granby  Area.”  Volume 
IV.  2nd  Series.  By  E.  R.  Buckley  and 
H.  A.  Buehler.  Pp.  120  +  X ;  illustrated. 
7  by  10  in. ;  cloth,  with  map  inserts,  $2.50. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  1905:  The  Hugh 
Stephens  Printing  Company. 

“Report  on  Some  of  the  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  of  the  Kalahasti  Zamindary” 
(Madras,  India).  By  V.  S.  Sambasuva 
Iyer.  Pp.  22.  with  maps.  6x9  in. ;  paper. 
Bangalore,  1906;  The  Daily  Post  Press. 

“Records  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
New  South  Wales”  ( Vol.  VIII ;  Part  II, 
1905).  P.p.  185;  with  illustrations  and 
maps.  7^9/4  in.;  paper.  Sydney,  1905: 
Wm  Applegate  Gullick. 

Contents:  Geology  of  Permo-Carbon¬ 
iferous  rocks  in  southeastern  New  South 
Wales;  J.  B.  Jacquet  and  L.  F.  Harper; 
with  petrographical  notes  by  G.  W.  Card, 
Geology  of  the  Gerringong  district;  L.  F. 
Harper.  Geology  of  the  New  England 
plateau:  The  genesis  of  the  ore  deposits, 
E.  C.  Andrews;  with  mineralogical  and 
petrographical  notes;  G.  W.  Card.  Iden¬ 
tity  of  some  plant  remains  from  Carbon¬ 
iferous  of  New  South  Wales ;  W.  S.  Dun. 
Occurrence  of  the  pseudormorph  “glendo- 
nite,”  in  New  South  Wales;  T.  W.  Edge¬ 


worth  David  and  T.  G.  Taylor;  with  notes 
on  the  microscopic  and  crystallographic 
characters ;  by  W.  G.  Woolnough  and  H. 
G.  Foxall.  Geological  notes  on  the  Mount 
Boppy  gold  reef.  New  South  Wales;  J. 
B.  Jaquet.  Notes  from  the  chemical  lab¬ 
oratory  (Department  of  Mines)  ;  J.  C.  H. 
Mingaye,  H.  P.  White,  and  W.  H.  Greig. 


Abstracts  of  Ofificial  Reports. 


British  Aluminum  Company. 

The  report  of  this  company,  which  was 
issued  April  17,  1906,  shows  that  en¬ 
couraging  progress  was  made  during 
1905,  the  net  profit  being  nearly  £93,300, 
as  against  £55,400  for  1904.  The  directors 
recommend  a  dividend  of  7  cent,  for 
the  year  on  ordinary  shares,  which  is  the 
same  rate  as  for  the  previous  period. 
The  directors  propose  to  increase  the 
power  at  Lock  Leven ;  to  meet  this  ex¬ 
pense  they  ask  the  shareholders  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  creation  of  20,000  conversion 
shares  of  £10  each. 


Daly  West  Mining  Company. 

The  report  of  this  Park  City,  Utah, 
silver-lead  producer  covers  the  year  1905. 
Development  has  been  delayed  by  the 
caving  in  of  the  Ontario  No.  2  drain  tun¬ 
nel  in  March,  1905,  which  is  being  extend¬ 
ed  to  connect  with  the  Daly  West  shaft. 
This  cave  has  not  yet  been  cleared.  The 
work  accomplished  during  the  year  includ¬ 
ed  7420  ft.  of  drifting  and  crosscutting, 
and  761  ft.  of  rising  and  sinking. 

Including  that  taken  from  the  Quincy 
mine,  owned  by  the  Daly  West,  the  amount 
of  ore  mined  was  129,347  tons;  of  this, 
18,554  tons  was  shipped  from  the  mine  as 
first-class  ore  selling  at  $32.70  per  ton, 
and  the  remainder,  110,793  tons,  was  sent 
to  the  mill.  The  milling  ore  was  then 
further  reduced  by  sorting,  6366  tons  hav¬ 
ing  been  discarded  as  waste  and  419  tons 
having  been  shipped,  without  milling,  as 
first-class,  worth  $28.11  per  ton,  leaving 
104,008  tons  to  be  crushed  and  concen¬ 
trated.  This  yielded  16,198  tons  of  con¬ 
centrate,  sold  at  $39.58  per  ton,  showing  a 
ratio  (counting  in  the  product  of  hand 
sorting)  of  6.73  into  one.  The  average 
assay  value  of  the  milling  ore  was  4.5  per 
cent,  lead  (wet  assay)  and  11.29  oz.  sil¬ 
ver  per  ton;  the  average  assay  of  tailing 
was  0.045  per  cent,  lead  and  3.3  oz.  silver 
per  ton,  showing  a  recovery  of  99  per  cent, 
of  lead  and  70.77  per  cent,  of  silver.  On 
the  basis  of  concentrate  sold,  the  actual 
saving  was  99.5  per  cent,  of  the  lead  and 
72.5  per  cent,  of  the  silver.  The  mill  ran 
277  days,  putting  through  403  6  tons  per 
day  of  service.  The  concentrate  assayed 
28.76  per  cent,  lead  and  52.56  oz.  silver  per 
ton,  and  the  hand-picked  ore  not  milled 
carried  24.4  per  cent,  lead  and  40.7  oz. 
silver.  The  total  metal  contents  of  ore  and 
concentrate  shipped  during  the  year  was : 
Copper,  1,225,731  lb.;  lead,  16,772,978  lb.; 
gold  1397  oz. ;  silver,  1,798,628  oz. ;  and 
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zinc,  9,026,517  lb.,  having  a  total  value  of 

$1,234,459. 

The  hand-sorted  ore  contained  an  aver¬ 
age  of  5.2  per  cent.  zinc.  Experiments  on 
ore  from  the  bottom  levels  where  the  zinc 
occurs  almost  exclusively  as  sulphide,  have 
shown  that  a  product  containing  45  to  50 
per  cent,  zinc  can  be  made  by  water  con¬ 
centration,  but  that  probably  not  more  than 
half  the  zinc  in  the  ore  could  be  saved,  in 
a  commercial  product  of  such  a  grade. 
The  company  has  a  zinc-saving  plant  under 
consideration,  with  the  double  purpose  of 
permitting  a  more  zinc  and  silica-free 
concentrate  to  be  made  in  the  lead  plant, 
and  of  saving  losses  of  zinc  and  silver  in 
the  tailing. 

The  report  gives  the  operating  costs  in 
some  detail,  from  which  the  following  can 
be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  ton  of  ore 
mined. 


Sales  of  ore  and  concentrate..  $l,334,4j>i)  $9.64 

Miscellaneous .  2,681  _ 


Total  receipts . 

$1,737,140 

$9.56 

Mining : 

Labor  and  salaries . 

$322,180 

$2.49 

Supplies . 

42,553 

.33 

Explosives . 

14,029 

.11 

Timber  and  lumber . 

44,945 

.34 

Fuel .  . 

9,784 

1.377 

.08 

.01 

Lighting  and  sundries . 

Total  mining . 

$434,868 

$3.36 

Ore  handling: 

Sampling  and  assaying . 

10,353 

.08 

Tramming  ana  hauling . 

10,265 

.08 

Other  transportation  cbaiv  s. 

11,439 

.09 

Total  ore  handling . 

$32,057 

$0.25 

Milling : 

Labor  and  salaries . 

89,132 

.69 

Supplies . 

34,073 

.26 

Fuel . 

19,984 

.15 

Assaying,  lighting,  etc . 

2,716 

.02 

Total  milling . 

$143,905 

$1.12 

General  expenses: 

Taxes . 

21,992 

.17 

Insurance . 

12,849 

.11 

Office,  etc  . 

15,823 

.12 

Total  general  expenses . 

$51,664 

$0.40 

Tunnel  extension . . 

11,225 

Miscellaneous . 

1,683 

Total  operating  expenses.., 

.  $677,401 

$5.24 

Net  profit  for  the  year . 

Balance  brought  forward _ 

.  $5.39,739 

.  284,148 

$4.32 

Available  for  dividends .  $813,887 

Out  of  this  four  dividends,  aggregating 
$432,000,  were  paid,  leaving  $411,887  to  be 
carried  forward. 


Dolcoath  Tin  Mining  Company. 

The  Dolcoath  tin  mine  has  done  better 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1905  than  it 
has  done  for  some  years.  Tin  ore  crushed 
was  48,472  long  tons,  yielding  866  tons  of 
black  tin,  being  at  the  rate  of  just  over  40 
lb.  per  ton  of  black  ore.  The  average  price 
obtained  for  the  black  tin  was  £gi  i8s., 
which  is  considerably  the  highest  received 
for  very  many  years,  comparing  with  £77 
a  year  ago  and  £36  in  1896.  The  average 
contents  of  the  ore  crushed  is  about  the 
same  as  during  the  past  five  years.  From 
1895,  when  the  contents  were  79  lb.  per 
ton,  the  contents  gradually  dropped  to  38 


lb.  in  1902.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  the  tendency  at 
Dolcoath  has  been  for  the  contents  to  di¬ 
minish  and  the  market  price  of  tin  to  rise. 
The  amount  realized  during  the  second 
half  of  1905  was  £79,000,  and  the  net 
profits  £22,000.  Out  of  this  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  7J4  per  cent,  per  annum  is  being 
paid,  absorbing  £11,700,  and  £9400  has  been 
written  off  for  depreciation  and  off  the  old 
development  account.  Up  to  three  years 
ago  development  and  new  equipments  were 
paid  out  of  capital  and  gradually  written 
off.  Nowadays  it  has  been  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  not  to  increase  the  capital  account 
any  further,  but  to  pay  off  everything  out 
of  revenue.  There  is  still  some  further 
writing  off  of  old  expenditure  to  be  done, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  current  year  the 
company  should  be  free  from  encumbran¬ 
ces  of  this  sort.  Developments  continue 
to  be  good  and  at  one  part  of  the  mine,  at 
a  depth  of  nearly  3000  ft.,  the  ore  is  open¬ 
ing  up  extremely  well ;  so  that  the  general 
prospects  of  the  company  are  distinctly 
hopeful. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 


UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  relating 
to  mining  and  metallurgy  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects,  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  A  copy  of  the  specifications  of  any  of 
these  will  l)e  mailed  by  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  .Tournal  upon  the  receipt  of  25 
cents.  In  ordering  specifications,  correspond¬ 
ents  are  requested  to  name  the  issue  of  the 
•Tournal  in  which  notice  of  the  patent  ap¬ 
peared. 


Week  Ended  Apr.  24,  1906. 

818,514.  WINDING  MACHINE.— David  Bar¬ 
ton  and  Harrison  K.  Ackerman,  Paterson, 
N.  J.  Filed  Jan.  6,  1905. 

818,590.  APPARATUS  FOR  FEEDING 
PULVERIZED  FUEL.— George  S.  Welles, 
Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  May  10,  1905. 

818,615.  BLAST  -  FURNACE  -  CHARGING 
APPARATUS. — John  W.  Dougherty,  Steel- 
ton,  Pa.  Filed  Nov.  22,  1904. 

818,  619.  COAL-CUTTING  MACHINE.— Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Gibson,  Easton,  Pa.,  assignor  to  In- 
gersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Nov.  15, 

190.1. 

818,626.  OPERATING  MECHANISM  FOR 
CLAM-SHELL  BUCKETS.— Frank  E.  Hu- 
lett,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
Filed  Aug.  25,  1904. 

818,638.  HAMMER  DRILL.— William  Prell- 
wltz,  Phlllipsburg,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  Inger- 
soll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Dec  7, 

190.1. 

818,681.  ROCK  DRILL.— Arthur  H.  Gibson, 
Easton,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The  Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant  Drill  Company,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y„  a 
corporation  of  New  Jersey.  Filed  Aug.  26, 
1905 

818.684.  INGOT  MOLD.— Henry  Grey,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  American  Univer¬ 
sal  Mill  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  cor¬ 
poration  of  West  Virginia.  Filed  Oct.  3, 
1902. 

818,687.  ROCK-DRILL  CHUCK.— James  S. 
Harris  and  John  R.  Hoskin,  Central  City, 
Colo.  Filed  May  3,  1906. 

818,725.  DUMPING  CAGE  FOR  CRUSH¬ 
ERS  AND  PULVERIZERS.  —  Milton  F. 
Williams,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assignor  to  Wil¬ 
liams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  corporation  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Filed  Aug.  24,  1905. 

818,811.  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  OF  BISULPHITE  LIQUORS.— 
Elliott  R.  Barker,  Berlin,  N.  H.  Filed  Oct. 
21.  1905. 


818,834.  GOLD-SAVING  APPARATUS.  — 
Isaac  P.  Lambing,  Denver,  Colo.  Filed  May 
1,  1905. 

818,841.  DRAWING  MACHINE  FOR  COKE 
OVENS. — Richard  D.  Martin,  Las  Esperan- 
zas,  Mexico.  Filed  March  2,  1905. 

818,862.  CHARGING  OR  FEEDING  DE¬ 
VICE.— William  H.  Blauvelt,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y,  Filed  Sept.  26,  1905. 

818,867.  PORTABLE  HOT-BLAST  PYRO¬ 
METER. — Edward  Brown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  The  Provident  Life  &  Trust  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  administrator  of 
said  Edward  Brown,  deceased.  Filed  Jan. 
20,  1905. 

818,902.  COAL-FINDING  INSTRUMENT.— 
Lewis  B.  Mognett,  Crlckmer,  W.  Va.  Filed 
Aug.  24,  1904. 

818,918.  PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURING 
IRON  AND  ITS  ALLOYS.— Marcus  Ruth- 
enburg,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Filed  Nov.  28, 
1903. 

818,927.  CASTING  MACHINE.— Edwin  E. 
Waite,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to  The 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania.  Filed  June  24,  1905. 

818,985.  STAMP  MILL. — Joseph  F.  Symons 
and  William  H.  Pauli,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Filed  Nov.  18,1905. 

12,474.  DRIER. — Charles  A.  Matcham,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.  Filed  March  26,  1906. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy. 


Week  Ended  Mar.  31,  1906. 

5817  of  1905.  REFINING  IRON.— D.  I.  R. 
Simpson,  Johannesburg.  Refining  iron,  as 
it  runs  from  the  blast  furnace,  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  through  which  an  air  blast  is  forced. 

7251  of  1905.  PUDDLING  IRON. — Bayliss, 
Jones  &  Bayliss,  Wolverhampton.  An  im¬ 
provement  in  puddling  furnaces,  whereby 
the  cast  iron  is  preliminarily  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  of  the  furnace  before  the  pud¬ 
dling  operation  begins. 

9595  of  1905.  DEEP-BORING  TOOU— F. 
Dietzsch  and  H.  C.  Jenkins,  London.  An 
improved  deep-boring  tool",  fitted  wth  an 
apparatus  similar  to  an  iris  diaphragm,  by 
means  of  which  samples  of  the  rock  bored 
may  be  readily  obtained. 

10.475  of  1905.  EXTRACTION  OF  GRAPH¬ 
ITE. — Morgan  Crucible  Co.,  London.  Im¬ 
provements  in  processes  for  extracting 
graphite  from  gangue  by  greasing  and  do¬ 
tation.  ' 

10,722  of  1905.  SALT-PAN  BY-PRODUCTS. 
F.  Bale,  Droitwich.  An  Improved  process 
for  treating  the  scale  of  salt  pans  by  means 
of  which  products  of  value  are  extracted. 

12,200  of  1905.  FURNACE. — Fellner  &  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  An  inclined  ro¬ 
tating  furnace  for  agglomerating  fine  iron 
ores  before  smelting ;  the  ores  being  fed  in 
at  the  top  and  a  spray  of  coal  dust  and 
fiuxes  at  the  bottom,  so  that  at  a  certain 
point  in  their  descent  the  ores  become  par¬ 
tially  smelted  and  bound  together. 

19,525  of  1905.  MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR. — 
Humboldt  Company,  Cologne.  In  magnetic 
separators,  in  combination  with  a  rotating 
uon-magnetic  drum ;  a  fixed  magnet ;  a 
screen,  capable  of  being  magnetized,  placed 
round  the  drum ;  the  screen  being  of  such 
form  that  the  circumference  of  the  non¬ 
magnetic  drum  is  accessible  through  the 
perforations  of  the  screen. 

Week  Ended  Apr.  14,  1906. 

6085  of  1905.  ROCK  DRILL. — T.  Warsop, 
Coniston.  An  improved  means  of  connect¬ 
ing  percussive  rock  drills  to  fiexible  shaft¬ 
ing  supplying  the  motive  power. 

6468  of  1905.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. — So- 
clete  Electro-Metallurgique  Francalse,  Fro- 
ges,  France  An  electric  furnace  for  pro¬ 
ducing  pig  iron  from  ore. 

6556  of  1905.  CONCENTRATING  ALLU¬ 
VION. — J.  Hutchings,  London.  An  ar¬ 
rangement  of  plant  for  treating  gold  or 
diamond-bearing  alluvial  so  that  the  con¬ 
centrates  are  delivered  into  locked  recep¬ 
tacles  and  hardly  any  manual  labor  Is  used. 

11,268  of  1905.  HARDENING  STEEL.— S. 
N.  Braysbaw,  Manchester.  In  hardening 
tool  steels,  first  heating  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  then  cooling  in  a  bath  at  850  deg.  C. 
until  the  distribution  of  beat  in  the  steel 
is  uniform,  and  then  quenching  in  a  bath 
at  100  deg.  C. 

22,698  of  1905.  CRUSHER. — G.  Weiss,  Es¬ 
sen,  Germany.  In  vertical  crushing  mills, 
methods  for  adjusting  the  distance  between 
the  various  surfaces. 
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Personal. 

Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  The  Engineerino  and  Mining 
Journal  informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 


G.  M.  Gouyard,  has  returned’  to  Den¬ 
ver  from  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

R.  H.  Toll  is  examining  some  mining 
properties  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 

F.  M.  Taylor,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  a  recent  visitor  in  New  York. 

H.  H.  Nicholson  has  returned  to  Den¬ 
ver  from  a  two  mouths’  professional  trip 
in  Mexico. 

J.  Trowbridge  Bailey,  of  New  York, 
started  for  Brazil  on  May  3,  on  profes¬ 
sional  business. 

E.  C.  Englehardt  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Cook  City  smelter 
at  Cook  City,  Montana. 

Frank  G.  Coring  is  now  examining  the 
mines  of  the  Cobalt  district  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  territory  in  Ontario. 

T.  R.  Deacon,  president  of  the  Manitoba 
Iron  Works,  Winnipeg,  has  gone  on  a 
trip  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  East. 

George  W.  Maynard  has  returned  to 
New  York  after  several  ynonths’  absence 
in  Arizona,  Mexico,  and  California. 

C.  C.  Burger  has  been  examining  prop¬ 
erties  in  Arizona.  He  is  now  in  Clifton, 
and  will  soon  return  to  New  York. 

Arthur  Buckbee,  manager  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  mine.  Silver  City,  Idaho,  has 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

M.  W.  Hoyle,  a  well  known  mine 
operator  at  Breckenridge,  Colo.,  has 
returned  from  a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 

Arthur  L.  Pearse,  of  Boston,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Utah-Apex 
Mining  Company,  Utah,  as  consulting 
engineer. 

George  C.  Forsythe,  of  the  Coyne  Min¬ 
ing  and  Milling  Company,  of  Brecken¬ 
ridge.  Colo.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  East. 

Norman  Ebbley,  president  of  the 
Phoenix  Mining  and  Smelting  Company, 
Wallace.  Idaho,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  Goldfield  district,  Nevada. 

E.  L.  Balleau,  superintendent  of  the 
Garnet  Gold  Mining  Company,  Pony, 
Montana,  has  returned  to  the  property 
from  his  home  in  Igo,  California. 

George  L.  Holmes,  consulting  engineer, 
has  established  his  office  at  143  Santa 
Clara  avenue,  Oakland,  California.  His 
office  in  San  Francisco  was  a  total  loss. 

C.  A.  Parker,  manager  of  the  Mint 
Mining  Company,  Pearl,  Idaho,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Boise  from  his  home  in  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 

John  Harrison,  of  Salida,  Colo.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  manager  of  the 
Sallie  Barber  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany’s  interests  at  Breckenridge,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


F.  A.  Heinze  went  from  Butte  to  Salt 
Lake  April  20  to  e.xamine  the  Bingham 
property,  in  which  he  is  interested.  Al. 
Frank,  one  of  his  engineers,  accompanied 
him. 

T.  S.  Waltemeyer  of  the  Monarch  Con¬ 
solidated  Company,  operating  in  Boulder 
and  Grand  counties,  with  office  at 
Boulder,  Colo.,  has  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Eastern  points. 

Rees  C.  Vidler,  general  manager  of  the 
Transcontinental  Mining  Company  at 
Georgetown,  Colo.,  has  returned  from  a 
visit  to  London,  England,  in  connection 
with  the  affairs  of  his  company. 

Amasa  P.  Peake,  president  of  the 
Blackrock  Mining  Company,  operating  in 
Montana,  arrived  in  Butte  on  April  23 
from  his  home  in  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

V.  F.  Marsters,  with  Alejandro 
Deustua  as  assistant,  was  recently  in 
Piura,  Peru.  They  are  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  examination  of  petroleum  re¬ 
sources  for  the  Geological  Commission  of 
Peru. 

J.  S.  Irvin,  managing  director  of  the 
International  Portland  Cement  Company, 
of  Hull,  Quebec,  has  gone  to  E.xshaw', 
.•\lberta,  near  Calgary,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  is  erecting  a  large  new  cement 
plant. 

C.  H.  Krause,  a  well  known  mining  and 
mill  man  of  the  Michigan  copper  dis¬ 
trict,  spent  two  weeks  in  Butte  recently, 
and  while  there  secured  a  lease  and  bond 
on  two  promising  copper  claims  on  the 
east  side. 

Cecil  B.  Smith,  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  has  been 
offered  the  position  of  dean  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versit}-  of  Illinois,  but  declined  the 
appointment. 

Joseph  A.  Coram,  who  went  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Butte  a  few  weeks  ago  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  .American  Con¬ 
solidated  Copper  Company,  left  Butte  for 
California  on  April  26,  to  inspect  the 
Balaklala  copper  mine. 

W.  Dunbar  Miller  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  as  chief  engineer  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  Coal,  Iron  and  Coke  Company,  at 
La  Follette,  Tenn.  He  is  now  mining 
engineer  for  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  at  its  Town  Creek  mines, 
with  office  at  Georgel,  Virginia. 

Horace  V.  Winchell  has  resigned  his 
position  as  geologist  to  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  and  has  been  appointed 
geologist  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company.  This  is  a  new  office,  and  his 
work  will  be  to  make  examinations  of  the 
country  tributary  to  the  road,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  existence  of  mineral 
deposits,  and  to  directing  prospectors. 

Arthur  C.  Carson,  who  has' been  man¬ 
aging  the  affairs  of  the  North  Butte  Com¬ 
pany  and  looking  after  the  property  of 


United  Copper  since  the  latter  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Cole  interests,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  North  Butte, 
Butte  Coalition  and  the  Red  Metal. 
George  E.  Moulthrop,  a  Boston '&  Mon¬ 
tana  engineer  and  foreman  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  mine,  was  on  April  24  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Cole  property. 


Obituary. 


David  R-osenbury,  paymaster  of  the 
mines  of  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co,  at 
M  inevil  le,  N.  Y.,  was  attacked  by  a  rob¬ 
ber  on  April  21,  while  on  his  way  to  pay 
off  the  men  at  the  Cook  shaft.  In  the 
struggle  which  followed,  Rosenbury  was 
shot  and  instantly  killed.  The  murderer 
was  afterward  captured. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


Purdue  University — This  well  known 
institution,  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  has 
issued  its  annual  catalog  for  the  year 
1905-6  with  announcements  for  1906-7. 
The  University  offers  four-year  courses  in 
the  departments  of  science,  mechanical, 
civil,  and  electrical  engineering. 

Pennsylvania  State  College — This  in¬ 
stitution  has  issued  a  calendar  for  its 
fifty-first  year  (1905-6).  The  college  is 
located  near  Bellefonte,  Penn.,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  has  added  eight 
new  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  It 
possesses  a  complete  technical  school,  in¬ 
cluding  chemical,  physical,  civil,  elec¬ 
trical,  mechanical,  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  engineering  departments.  The 
scientific  courses  occupy  four  years.  Louis 
E.  Reber  is  Dean  of  the  Engineering 
School. 


Industrials. 

L.  F.  Bower,  formerly  manager  of  the 
electrical  works  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company  in  Cincinnati,  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  the  position  of  comptroller  of 
the  company,  has  already  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  new  office,  with  headquarters 
at  the  general  offices  of  the  company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  F.  W.  Braun  Company,  Los.\ngeles, 
Cal.  advises  us  that  its  store  and  stock 
in  San  Francisco  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  For  the  time  being  all  orders 
will  be  treated  from  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  company  has  ample  stocks  of  appa¬ 
ratus  and  chemicals.  All  correspondence 
should  be  directed  to  the  company  at 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Montreal  Copper  Company,  Ltd., 
Canada,  owns  and  operates  the  only  cop¬ 
per  refinery  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  first  ingot  of  refined  copper  was  pro¬ 
duced  Feb.  3,  1904.  This  company  has  in 
operation  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  eight 
tons  of  refined  copper  every  24  hours.  It 
also  refines  pig  lead,  and  is  the  first  to  re- 
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fine  pig  lead  in  Eastern  Canada.  This 
company  is  now  getting  ready  to  double 
the  capacity  of  its  plant. 

John  A.  Roebling’s  Sons  Company  an¬ 
nounce  the  total  destruction  of  the  store 
and  warehouse  in  San  Francisco.  In  or¬ 
der  that  the  coast  trade  may  be  promptly 
supplied,  stocks  in  the  company’s  ware¬ 
houses  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seat¬ 
tle  will  be  largely  increased.  Until  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  business  in  San  Francisco  all  who 
have  been  dealing  with  the  company  there 
may  divert  their  orders  to  the  nearest 
coast  branch. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  placed  an  order  for  6  “Horns- 
by-Akroyd”  oil  engines,  making  a  total  of 
32  engines  of  this  make  purchased  and 
under  order  by  the  Baldwin  works.  Some 
of  the  engines  will  be  coupled  together 
and  run  direct  connected  to  an  electric 
generator,  making  250-h.p.  units.  Aggre¬ 
gating  4000  h.p.  this  will  be  the  largest 
oil  engine  instalj^ation  ever  made.  The 
engines  will  run  on  crude  oil,  and  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  De  LaVergne  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York. 

Ehrhardt  &  Sehmer,  the  European  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Morgan  continuous  gas 
producer,  state  that  they,  after  a  sharp 
competitive  test  against  the  Poetter  pro¬ 
ducer,  have  received  from  the  steel  works 
in  Bochum,  an  order  for  twelve  lo-ft.  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  have  also  an  order  from 
the  Societe  St.  Gobian  in  Pisa  for  six 
feeding  mechanisms,  also  an  order  from 
the  Milowice  Iron  Works,  Russian  Po¬ 
land,  for  three  lo-ft.  producers,  which 
they  think  is  an  entering  wedge  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  producer  business  in  Russia. 

The  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Am¬ 
pere,  N.  J.,  has  recently  received  a  wire 
from  its  representatives  in  San  Francisco, 
stating  that  its  stock  in  that  city  is  total¬ 
ly  lost.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  three 
of  the  four  4000-kw.  alternating-current 
Crocker- Wheeler  generators  recently  sold 
to  the  California  Gas  and  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration  for  supplying  current  for  the  San 
I'rancisco  street  railway  system  have  es¬ 
caped  injury.  The  plant  in  which  these 
these  machines  are  installed  is  in  a  suburb 
of  the  city  about  seven  miles  from  the 
heart  of  the  business  section. 

The  C.  O.  Bartlett  &  Snow  company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  report  the  following  re¬ 
cent  sales :  Coplay  Cement  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  large  direct-heat  dryer 
for  drying  30  tons  of  material  an  hour; 
<lrasselli  Chemical  Company,  for  works  in 
New  Jersey,  elevating  machinery;  Cana¬ 
dian  Copper  Company,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont., 
<lirect-heat  rotary  dryer ;  Owen  Sound 
Portland  Cement  Company,  Shallow  Lake, 
Ont.,  direct-heat  dryer  for  drying  100  tons 
a  day;  War  Eiagle  Coal  Company,  War 
Eagle,  W.  Va.,  coal-handling  machinery; 
Valentine  Elcoro  &  Co.,  Mexico,  City, 
mining  machinery;  Louis  Metal  and  Iron 
Company,  Piqua,  O.,  triumph  steam  dryer. 


The  Fred  M.  Prescott  Steam  Pump 
Company,  Milwaukee,  has  secured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  orders;  From  the  Calumet  & 
Arizona  Mining  Company,  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
for  a  20  and  38x6l/:2X36-in.  cross-com¬ 
pound,  condensing  pumping  engine  to 
work  against  a  head  of  -approximately 
1000  ft. ;  an  18  and  34x6x36-10.  compound 
corliss  pumping  engine  and  a  13  and  23  and 
39xi4j^x24-in.  triple-expansion  pump  with 
a  capacity  of  2000  gal.  per  minute.  From 
the  Denn-Arizona  Developing  Company, 
Bisbee,  two  15  and  23  and  39xiox24-in. 
pot-form  triple-expansion  mine  pumping 
engines.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  also  placed  orders 
for  two  high-duty  pumping  engines ; 
an  18  and  32x6x36-111.,  and  a  12  and 
24x3^4x24-111.  cross  compound  pumping 
engine,  both  units  of  the  same  type,  with 
Corliss  steam  cylinders  and  pot-form 
water  ends. 


Trade  Catalogs. 


Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  catalogs  and  circulars: 

Warren  Webster  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
General  Catalog.  The  Webster;  Pp.  32, 
illustrated ;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

The  Cyclone  Drill  Company,  Orrville, 
Ohio.  Catalog,  Hand  Power  Core  Drill; 
Pp.  6,  illustrated;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  R.  I.  Catalog.  Ream¬ 
ers;  Pp.  19,  illustrated;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

The  American  Well  Works  Company, 
Aurora,  Ill.”  Bulletin  No.  96,  The  “Amer¬ 
ican”  ;  Pp.  23,  illustrated ;  paper,  6  by  9 
in. 

The  Johnson  Iron  Company,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y.  Booklet,  The  Gouverneur 
Sand  Pump.  Pp.  4,  illustrated.  Paper, 
4x7  in. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  iii 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Catalog,  Out¬ 
door  Cranes;  Pp.  19,  illustrated;  paper,  7 
by  9  in. 

Samson  Manufacturing  Company,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.  (P.  O.  Box  907).  Catalog. 
The  Samson  Crusher;  Pp.  6,  illustrated; 
paper,  6  by  9  in. 

Indianapolis  Switch  and  Frog  Com¬ 
pany,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Advance  sheets. 
Steam  Road  Crossing ;  Pp.  6,  illustrated ; 
paper,  8  by  ii  in. 

Backus  Water  Motor  Company,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  Pamphlet,  Backus  Suction  Gas 
Producers  and  Gas  Engines.  Pp.  4,  illus¬ 
trated.  Paper,  6x10  in. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Instruction  Book  No.  5003,  Bullock 
Direct  Current  Motors  and  Generators ; 
Pp.  12,  illustrated;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

Traylor  Engineering  Company,  New 
York  City.  Bulletin  No.  50,  illustrated; 
Furnaces  and  Smelting  Accessories;  Pp. 
19,  illustrated;  paper,  7  by  10  in.  April, 
1906. 


Schwarz  Engineering  Company,  501 
Broome  St.,  New  York  City.  Catalog, 
International  Ore  Treating  Process  Com¬ 
pany;  Pp.  21,  illustrated;  paper,  10  by  13 
in. 

Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Bulletin  No.  1410,  Gates  Tube  Mill 
for  Wet  Pulverizing  in  Mining  Work;  Pp. 
II,  illustrated;  paper,  8  by  ii  in.  Feb. 
1906. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  23d; 
24th ;  Vine  &  Wood  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
Catalog  No.  43,  Newton  cold  saw  cutting 
off  machines;  Pp.  31,  illustrated;  paper, 
6  by  9  in. 


Construction  News. 

Leadville,  Colorado — The  Iron  Silver 
Mining  Company  proposes  to  install  an 
electric  plant  at  the  mine.  The  address 
is  at  Leadville. 

Sugar  Loaf,  Colorado — The  United 
States  Gold  Corporation,  w'ith  offices  at 
Boulder,  will  install  an  electric  plant  for 
operating  its  tunnel. 

Rollinsville ,  Colorado — The  Tungsten 
Mines  Company,  of  Rollinsville,  Colo., 
contemplates  the  erection  of  a  reduction 
plant  to  treat  tungsten  ores. 

Eagle  Pass,  Texas — The  International 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  is  arranging  to 
put  in  new  coal-mining  machinery.  Mar¬ 
shall  Hicks,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has 
charge. 

Paradise,  Arizona — The  Paradise  De¬ 
velopment  Company  has  been  organized, 
and  will  need  machinery  for  shaft-sink¬ 
ing  and  hoisting.  S.  S.  Badger,  Paradise, 
Arizona,  is  consulting  engineer. 

Tolland,  Colorado — The  Jenny  Creek 
Mining  and  Milling  Company,  with  offices 
in  the  Majestic  building,  Denver,  Colo., 
will  erect  a  new  mill  on  its  property  in 
Kansas  district,  Gilpin  county.  B.  F. 
Pyle,  Tolland,  Colo.,  is  superintendent. 

Bartow,  Florida — Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  about  to  construct-a  large  phos¬ 
phate-mining  plant  near  Bartow,  and  will 
need  boilers,  engines  and  other  machinery. 
Albert  G.  Brown  is  engineer.  The  com¬ 
pany's  headquarters  are  in  Chicago. 

Idaho  Springs,  Colorado — The  Hoosac 
Tunnel  and  Mining  Company  is  arranging 
to  put  in  machinery.  H.  P.  Dickenson, 
Idaho  Springs,  is  manager. 

The  Orinoco  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany  proposes  to  put  in  a  power  plant.  J. 
J.  Hoban,  Idaho  Springs,  is  manager. 

Apex,  Colorado — The  Imperial  Gold 
Mining  and  Milling  Company,  operating 
the  Mackey  property,  will  install  a  power 
plant,  and  wdll  add  10  stamps  to  its  mill 
at  Apex.  L.  J.  Mountz,  Apex,  Colo.,  is 
manager. 

An  air  compressor  plant  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  on'  the  Rochester  property  in  Gil¬ 
pin  county,  of  the  Pine  Creek  Company, 
C.  E.  Barrick,  Mack  Building.  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  manager. 
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Special  Correspondence. 


San  Francisco.  April  25. 

The  results  of  the  earthquake  and  still 
more  disastrous  subsequent  fire  in  the 
city  are  so  appalling  that  all  other  subjects 
are  lost  sight  of  for  the  time.  The  com¬ 
mon  greeting  is  “Glad  to  see  you  alive,” 
when  friends  meet.  Your  correspondent 
and  his  family  happily  escaped  uninjured, 
a  wrecked  house  without  chimneys  being 
the  only  damage.  This  being  in  Oakland, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  where 
there  was  no  fire,  the  home  is  still  safe 
and  sheltering  numerous  homeless  per¬ 
sons  as  well  as  the  family. 

San  Francisco  presents  a  scene  of  deso¬ 
lation  impossible  to  imagine  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  it.  There  are  miles  and 
miles  of  streets  which  are  one  mere  pile 
of  loose  brick  and  debris,  with  a  few  re¬ 
maining  Walls  of  buildings  or  the  sides. 
Where  the  office  of  The  Engineering 
AND  Mining  Journal  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Clay  and  Montgomery,  there  is  a  mere 
shapeless  smoldering  ruin.  Looking 
across  from  Jackson  street  through 
Kearney,  Montgomery,  Sansome,  Battery, 
Front  and  parallel  streets  toward  Market, 
and  the  other  way  to  Telegraph  Hill,  all 
of  which  covers  the  wholesale  portion  of 
the  city,  there  is  visible  only  one  vast 
ruin.  Looking  from  the  water  front  up 
Jackson,  Washington,  Clay,  Sacramento, 
California,  streets,  only  charred  ruins  are 
visible.  A  large  portion  of  the  city  is 
one  vast  smoldering  ruin  with  some  few 
walls  still  standing.  Most  of  the  found¬ 
ries  and  engineering  works,  being  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  were  saved,  but  the 
offices  of  the  companies  were  burned  up. 
The  Joshua  Hendy  Company  lost  of¬ 
fices,  warehouses  and  foundry.  Harron, 
Rickard  &  McCone  estimate  their  loss  at 
$50,000,  but  they  had  $200,000  insurance. 
Their  main  w’arehouse  was  saved  though 
the  salesrooms  were  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  All  the  mining  machinery  houses 
lost  more  or  less,  most  of  them  more. 

As  for  the  offices  of  the  hundreds  of 
mining  companies  they  have  all  disap¬ 
peared.  Thousands  of  people,  including 
engineers,  promoters  and  brokers,  are 
entirely  burned  out,  having  completely 
lost  records,  books,  libraries  and  all. 

The  Selby  Smelting  Works,  at  Selby  up 
near  Benicia,  were  not  injured;  but  the 
company’s  offices  in  the  city  were 
destroyed.  By  permission  of  the  direc¬ 
tor  they  are  now  sharing  quarters  in  the 
United  States  Mint  with  Superintendent 
Leach.  The  United  States  Assistant 
Treasurer  is  also  at  the  Mint,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  building  having  been  burned.  The 
Guggenheims,  who  are  about  to  erect  a 
new '  $3,000,000  smelter  near  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  work. 
They  forwarded  cash  to  pay  off  the  Selby 
employees,  and  also  subscribed  $50,000  to 
the  relief  fund. 

Your  correspondent  has  talked  with 
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numerous  mining  men,  all  of  whom  will 
open  offices  just  as  soon  as  they  can.  Of 
course  hundreds  of  “deals”  were  broken 
off.  Many  mining  engineers  were  away 
in  other  States  on  examination  work  at 
the  time  of  accident,  but  they  came 
hurrying  back  to  find  their  families  as 
soon  as  the  news  reached  them. 

Any  detailed  description  of  events  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  catastrophe  would 
naturally  be  out  of  place  in  a  letter  in 
these  columns,  there  being  plenty  of 
descriptions  in  the  daily  papers.  One 
great  trouble  everybody  is  having,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  that  they  are  unable  to 
get  ready  cash  until  the  banks  open,  and 
resume  ordinary  business.  Telegraphic 
communication  is  also  very  bad.  Your 
correspondent  receives  letters  and  tele¬ 
grams  of  the  same  date  at  the  same  time, 
they  having  all  come  from  Eastern  points 
by  mail.  This  will  explain  to  many  why 
they  have  not  received  answers  from 
friends  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

Throughout  the  northern  section  of  the 
mining  regions  of  California  much 
trouble  has  been  experienced  within  the 
past  few  months  from  excess  of  water  in 
the  quartz  mines.  Many  of  them  have 
been  compelled  to  close  down  altogether 
for  a  time,  while  others  have  reduced  the 
working  force  and  kept  the  pumps  going 
only.  Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  from 
surface  water  drained  in,  the  rains  hav¬ 
ing  been  exceptionally  heavy  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  Difficulty 
from  this  source  is  not  yet  over  by  any 
means  and  all  the  mine-pumps  are  kept 
running  steadily.  In  some  instances,  the 
experiences  of  the  year  resulted  in  orders 
for  increased  pumping  appliances. 

As  far  as  the  gravel  mines  are  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  the  coming  season 
promises  to  be  a  specially  good  and 
profitable  one  throughout  the  State. 
There  is  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  present,  but  the  snow  stored  in  the 
mountain  ranges  is  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  ordinary  average  season. 
In  places  where  it  is  usually  2  or  3  ft. 
deep,  it  is  this  year  fully  12  and  15  ft. 
This  insures  a  full  water  supply  during 
the  summer  and  late  into  the  fall  months, 
so  that  the  hydraulic  mines  particularly 
will  have  long  and  continuous  runs. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  water  for  power  for  the 
quartz  mines  which  should  last  in  most 
places  until  the  rains  of  next  season  begin 
to  fall.  For  several  years  the  State  has 
suffered  from  lack  of  water  in  the  fall 
months,  many  mining  properties  having 
had  to  close  down  during  that  period  ;  but 
there  is  no  fear  of  anything  of  the  kind 
happening  this  year. 

Tonopah.  April  29. 

Conditions  are  unsettled  here  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  at  San 
Francisco.  The  wildest  rumors  are  be¬ 
ing  circulated  as  to  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  local  stock  market.  It  is  hoped  by 


the  more  sober  headed  that  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  exchange  will  not  open  for  some 
time. 

The  latest  sensation  in  southern  Nevada 
is  a  rich  strike  about  16  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Beatty.  Two  prospectors  named 
Chafey  and  Probasco  have  been  in  this 
district  for  the  past  six  months  and  had 
succeeded  in  locating  60  claims  and  hav¬ 
ing  them  surveyed  before  the  strike  was 
reported.  A  town  called  Transvaal  has 
been  started  and  already  there  are  70 
tents  there.  A  new  mining  district  by  the 
same  name  has  also  been  formed.  At  the 
scene  of  the  strike  a  shallow  trench,  about 
100  ft.  long,  has  been  dug  and  good  pan¬ 
nings  of  coarse  gold  are  obtained  through 
most  of  this  distance.  Several  sales  of 
adjacent  property  have  been  made  and 
many  leases.  Next  to  the  Transvaal,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  Johnnie 
and  Lee  districts  are  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
there  is  quite  a  boom  started  at  Fair- 
view. 

i 

The  proposed  consolidation  of  the  Mc¬ 
Namara,  West  End  and  Ohio  has  been 
voted  upon  favorably  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  McNamara,  although  there  was 
considerable  opposition.  It  is  said  that 
the  minority  interests  will  carry  the  fight 
into  the  courts.  At  both  the  McNamara 
and  West  End  high-grade  ore  is  being 
mined  and  sacked  for  shipment. 

At  the  Valley  View  shaft  of  the 
Tonopah  Mining  Company  a  large  wooden 
head-frame  is  being  erected.  Also  at  the 
Red  Plume  shaft  of  the  same  company  a 
similar  frame  is  ready  for  erection,  and  a 
new  electric  hoist  has  been  installed.  The 
new  equipment  at  the  three  shafts  of 
this  company  will  give  them  a  very  large 
hoisting  capacity. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  Montana 
Tonopah  Mining  Company  has  been  given 
to  the  public  this  week.  During  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  a  total  of  3061 
ft.  of  development  work  has  been  done. 
There  are  five  levels  in  this  mine,  the 
deepest  being  765  ft.  Shipping  ore  is  be¬ 
ing  stoped  on  all  the  levels,  but  for  the 
present  no  low-grade  ore  is  taken  out. 
A  large  number  of  tests  have  been  made 
on  these  low-grade  ores  to  determine  a 
method  of  treating  them.  Satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained.  A  12-drill 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  compressor  has  been 
ordered  and  will  be  installed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  ore  shipments  from  Tonopah  for 
the  week  ending  April  10,  aggregated 
3156  tons. 


Bntte.  April  29. 

Mining  operations  in  the  Butte  district 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition  not  only 
with  the  old  companies,  but  also  the  new. 
During  the  last  six  months  28  new 
companies  have  been  organized  to  op¬ 
erate,  and  while  the  majority  have  good 
ground  and  can  lay  claim  to  legitimacy, 
others  may  be  classed  as  illegitimate,  for 
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the  reason  that  they  have  no  title  to  the  begun  stoping  ore  from  the  1500  level  on  and  it  will  be  sent  down  another  100  ft. 


ground  under  their  control  and 
their  property  would  not  be  worth 
much  for  mining  purposes  even  if 
they  owned  it  outright.  Their  chief  pur¬ 
pose  seems  to  be  the  sale  of  stock  in 
something  they  do  not  own  or  expect  to 
own.  The  old  companies  are  working 
without  interruption  and  are  producing 
an  immense  tonnage.  During  the  last 
week  two  of  the  main  producers  of 
Boston  &  Montana  were  shut  down  two 
or  three  days  on  account  of  a  shortage 
of  lagging  planks,  but  are  again  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Original  Consolidated,  a  Clark 
asset,  is  again  making  copper,  but  is  not 
running  full  blast.  Its  output  this  month 
will  fall  short  of  that  of  last  month,  but 
by  May  i,  the  manager  hopes  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  copper  at  the  old  rate,  1,800,000 
lb.  a  month.  The  estimated  Butte  output 
of  metal  for  this  month  is  placed  at  28,500,- 
000  lb.,  divided  as  follows :  Amalga¬ 
mated,  24,500,000  lb.,  Clark  1,000,000  lb.. 
Coalition,  3,000,000  lb.  The  output  of 
Amalgamated  includes  that  of  North  Butte 
and  all  other  companies  shipping  ore  to 
the  Washoe  plant. 

Butte  Copper  and  Zinc  has  bought  the 
Czaromah  mine  which  adjoins  the  Emma 
on  the  west,  and  will  work  it  through  the 
shaft  on  the  latter.  This  company  is 
preparing  for  active  operations.  Montana 
Zinc  expects  to  stop  taking  ore  from  the 
La  France  Copper  or  Lexington  mines 
May  I,  unless  better  terms  can  be  se¬ 
cured. 

Reins  Copper  is  through  sinking,  and 
is  cutting  a  pump  station  at  the  1200-ft. 
mark.  The  work  and  that  of  installing 
two  pumps  intended  for  that  station  will 
consume  at  least  four  or  five  weeks.  In 
the  meantime  a  crosscut  for  the  north 
vein  will  be  started  and  carried  along 
until  the  flow  of  water  threatens  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  work.  Operations  will 
then  be  suspended  pending  the  starting 
of  the  pumps. 

Raven  is  a  promising  property  now.  The 
company  has  opened  a  body  of  copper  ore 
on  the  1500  level,  and  is  shipping  about 
1000  tons  a  week.  It  can  increase  this 
quantity. 

All  of  the  machinery  for  North  Butte 
has  been  delivered  and  is  going  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Manager  Carson  thinks  it  will  be 
about  June  15  before  the  new  hoisting 
engine  is  ready  for  work.  The  mines  are 
now  yielding  about  850  tons  of  ore  a 
day,  but  the  company  expects  to  increase 
the  output  to  *1500  when  the  new  engine 
is  in  commission. 

Salt  Lake  City.  April  30. 

The  Treasure  Hill  Mining  Company  has 
been  organized  to  operate  in  Park  City, 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  divided  into  300,- 
000  shares.  William  Perego  is  president; 
J.  A.  Allen,  vice-president;  E.  S.  Fisher, 
treasurer,  and  H.  S.  Townsend,  secre¬ 
tary. 

The  Daly  Judge  Mining  Company  has 


which  a  shoot  of  shipping  ore  has  been 
opened  to  the  length  of  270  ft.  A  cross¬ 
cut  is  also  being  run  to  ascertain  its 
width.  This  orebody  is  in  the  western 
part  of  the  mine,  and  in  virgin  territory. 

A  statement  made  by  an  official  shows 
that  the  bonded  indebtedness  has  been 
reduced  to  $112,000.  On  Jan.  i  the  com¬ 
pany  owed  $209,000  bonded  debt;  also  an 
overdraft  of  $30,000.  The  latter  has  been 
wiped  out. 

The  Bingham  Central  Mining  Company, 
recently  placed  $200,000  worth  of  bonds 
with  an  Eastern  financial  institution, 
the  proceeds  from  which  are  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  development  and  equipment. 

During  the  past  year  the  Star  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  Company,  operating  in 
Tintic,  did  about  3000  ft.  of  development 
work,  including  200  ft.  of  additional  sink¬ 
ing.  The  receipts  aggregated  $28,984,  of 
which  $23,602  was  derived  from  assess¬ 
ments.  The  disbursements  were  $174 
more  than  receipts,  making  the  present  to¬ 
tal  indebtedness  $76,740.  Superintendent 
J.  P.  Turner,  in  his  annual  report,  says 
physical  conditions  have  improved  mate¬ 
rially  during  the  year,  and  that  there  are 
from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  of  mill  ore 
available  that  will  net  from  $5  to  $7  per 
ton,  while  there  is  a  large  tonnage  of  sili- 
cious  ore  which  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  fair 
profit  by  shipment  direct  to  the  smelters. 
The  new*  board  of  directors  elected  con¬ 
sists  of  H.  G.  McMillan,  C.  M.  Freed,  J. 
P.  Turner,  Frank  D.  Kimball  and  Ernest 
Bamberger,  all  except  Superintendent 
Turner  being  residents  of  Salt  Lake. 

The  Ontario  Silver  Mining  Company  at 
Park  City,  made  about  $8,000  in  March 
from  ore  shipments  from  the  upper  levels 
of  its  mine.  The  effort  to  re-open  the 
caved  drain  tunnel  is  still  being  prose¬ 
cuted  energetically.  A  drift  is  being  run 
around  the  caved  section  in  a  hard  forma¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  Tintic  mines  that  have  paid 
dividends  this  month  are  the  Mammoth, 
$20,000;  Gemini,  $50,000;  Grand  Central, 
$15,000;  Victoria,  $12,500;  Uncle  Sam, 
$5,000;  Beck  Tunnel,  $15,000. 

The  Yankee  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  Tintic  district,  lost  its 
compressor  plant  on  April  17,  by  fire. 
The  property  was  valued  at  about  $20,000. 

The  Columbus  Extension  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  organized  to  operate  at  Alta,  has 
placed  an  order  for  power  equipment,  and 
as  soon  as  installed  will  begin  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  property,  by  extending  the 
Shakespeare  tunnel  from  the  property  of 
the  Columbus  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany. 

Leadville.  April  29. 

The  Tucson  shaft  of  the  Iron  Silver 
Mining  Company  on  the  crest  of  Iron 
hill,  and  the  extension  of  the  Moyer  to 
the  east,  has  passed  through  a  body  of 
mineral  50  ft.  wide,  and  is  still  in  ore. 
The  present  depth  of  the  shaft  is  936  ft.. 


The  ore  shoot  is  dipping  rapidly  to  the 
northeast  and  when  another  lift  in  the 
shaft  is  sunk  it  will  be  beneath  the  ore 
channel,  giving  ample  room  for  the 
cutting  of  a  station  at  the  bottom  for  the 
installation  of  pumps,  and  will  be  deep 
enough  to  carry  on  extensive  exploration 
work  in  the  orebody.  The  character  of 
the  ore  so  far,  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Moyer — iron,  copper  and  zinc  sulphides, 
with  zinc  predominating.  The  Moyer  is 
producing  300  tons  daily,  and  when  the 
Tucson  orebody  is  opened,  the  question 
arises,  where  will  it  find  a  market?  as 
at  present  all  of  the  smelters  in  commis¬ 
sion  are  loaded  to  full  capacity.  The 
zinc  prodtict  will  be  taken  care  of,  but 
the  straight  sulphides  may  have  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  mine  until  the  smelters  are 
ready  to  take  them. 

The  Iron  Silver  people  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Yak  Tunnel  Company, 
and  install  an  electric  plant  at  the  Moyer, 
which  will  be  large  enough  to  supply  all 
of  the  properties  of  the  Iron  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  with  electric  power. 

The  Mammoth  shaft.  Big  Evans  gulch, 
has  gone  through  13  ft.  of  solid  ore,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  now  in  the 
lime.  A  station  is  being  cut  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  in  10  ft,  and  all  in  ore. 
When  the  station  is  completed,  and  the 
pumps  installed,  the  shaft  will  be  sunk  to 
the  flint,  and  then  drifting  will  be 
started  on  the  orebody.  The  Pawnolos 
shaft,  adjoining  the  Mammoth,  is  nearly 
unwatered. 

During  the  w'eek  the  Damascus  mill 
at  the  foot  of  Harrison  avenue  made 
its  initial  run  on  tailing  from  the  A.  Y. 
&  Minnie,  with  the  result  that  39  per  cent, 
of  "zinc  was  saved. 

The  Grand  Trunk  property  at  Holy 
Cross  has  been  working  six  men  all  win¬ 
ter  driving  the  tunnel  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  and  it  has  reached  a 
distance  of  2900  ft.  While  this  work  was 
being  done  several  veins  were  caught,  one 
of  them  running  high  in  gold.  More  men 
will  at  once  be  put  on  as  quickly  as  the 
snow  disappears,  and  by  the  middle  of 
June,  the  manager  expects  to  have  75 
men  at  work.  The  large  cyanide  mill 
near  the  dump  will  be  started  up  during 
the  summer. 

The  Midas  Mining  Company  has  let  a 
contract  for  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date 
mill  on  the  Adams  property  to  treat  the 
low-grade  zinc  ores  that  are  in  the  lower 
workings  of  the  Wolftone.  ^  The  cost  of 
the  new  mill  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60,000.  The  tunnel  that  was  being 
driven  into  the  Wolftone  from  the  Adams 
ground  is  completed,  and  the  connections 
made.  It  is  from  this  point  that  the  new 
mill  will  be  supplied  with  ore  from  the 
Wolftone. 

Shipments  of  managanese  from  the 
Grey  Eagle,  on  the  30,000-ton  contract  for 
the  Illinois  Steel  Works,  have  started  at 
the  rate  of  too  tons  daily. 
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The  drift  from  the  Penrose  to  the 
Coronado  is  nearing  completion,  and  sev¬ 
eral  crosscuts  have  been  started  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  to  explore  the  country  in 
different  directions.  All  of  the  water  en¬ 
countered  in  this  work  is  diverted  to  the 
Penrose,  which  handles  the  flow  with 
ease. 

The  shaft  of  the  Little  Nell,  Carbonate 
hill,  is  down  486  ft.,  and  at  this  depth 
some  rich  chloride  ore  has  been  opened; 
the  shoot  is  dipping  to  the  north  and  im¬ 
proving  in  value  as  work  proceeds.  The 
adjoining  property,  the  Excelsjor,  during 
the  week  opened  up  a  fine  body  of  lead 
ore  in  addition  to  the  body  of  iron  re¬ 
cently  struck. 

No  ore  is  being  hauled  from  Rock  hill 
on  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  roads.  The  mines  are  simply  doing 
development  work,  and  stacking  the  ore 
that  comes  from  this  work. 


Breckenridge,  Colo.  April  28. 

The  Spring  thaw  is  making  it  difficult  to 
haul  ore,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads 
is  causing  many  shipping  properties  to 
cease  shipping. 

The  Bullion  King,  on  Gibson  hill,  has 
150  to  200  tons  of  high-grade  zinc  ore  in 
pile,  and  by  the  time  the  roads  are  in 
condition  to  haul  this  quantity  will  be 
doubled.  The  Sallie  Barber  on  Nigger 
hill  has  a  lot  of  40  or  50  tons  of  high- 
grade  zinc  ore  ready  for  transportation. 
The  Country  Boy  mine  also  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  pile  of  40  per  cent,  zinc  ore 
ready  for  shipping. 

The  .Wellington  mine  is  making  reg¬ 
ular  shipments  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  of 
good  grade  for  smelting,  and  is  now  haul¬ 
ing  the  lower-grade  to  the  Old  Union 
Company’s  mill  to  be  concentrated.  The 
Old  Union  mill  is  now  running  continu¬ 
ously  on  its  own  and  Wellington  ore.  A 
good  strike  of  zinc  ore  assaying  41  per 
ce'nt.  zinc  has  been  made  in  the  main 
tunnel  on  the  Old  Union  vein  undereath 
the  Montgomery  shaft.  The  ledge  is 
over  2  ft.  wide. 

Messrs.  Condon  &  Shrock  are  now 
working  their  new  lease  on  the  Edna  & 
Leona  group  on  Nigger  hill,  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  good  grade  of  gold  ore.  This 
is  oxidized  ore,  and  is  free-milling. 

The  Reliance  gold  dredge,  in  French 
gulch  is  running  full  speed  day  and  night 
on  the  rich  channel  known  to  exist  at  the 
junctions  of  French  and  Nigger  gulches. 

At  the  Lucky  mine,  S.  N.  Dunlap  has 
been  installed  as  manager  and  will  de¬ 
vote  all  of  his  attention  to  this  property. 
George  E.  Moore  is  still  in  charge  of 
the  work,  and  has  just  put  on  an  extra 
force  of  miners. 

Baird  Brothers  are  doing  good  work 
on  tfieir  lease  at  the  Dunkin  mine  on 
Nigger  hill,  and  while  developing,  are 
taking  out  some  good  silver-lead  ore 
carrying  gold  values. 

The  Mountain  Pride  mine,  in  Illinois 
gulch,  is  to  resume  operations  and  a 


tunnel  will  be  started  to  tap  the  main 
ledge. 

The  Knorr  group,  in  Summit  gulch,  is 
to  be  worked  again  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  will  be  started  on  May  i. 

Col.  Lemuel  Kingsbury,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Summit  Banner  Placer  Mining 
Company  in  Breckenridge,  and  of  the 
Buffalo  Placer  Mining  Company,  at 
Dillon,  has  returned  to  Breckenridge 
from  the  East,  and  is  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  start  operations  at  both  prop¬ 
erties. 


Joplin,  Mo.  .Vpril  28. 

A  body  of  zinc-ore  has  been  encount¬ 
ered  by  the  Beacon  Hill  Mining  Com 
pany,  operating  on  the  Leonard  land  at 
Chitwood,  in  a  new  shaft  being  sunk  by 
the  company  al)ont  one-half  mile  west  of 
the  ••nill. 

The  drilling  on  the  land  of  the  United 
Zinc  Companies  at  Chitwood  has  resulted 
in  one  of  the  richest  strikes  of  ore  made 
in  that  section  of  the  district.  The 
second  hole  has  been  completed,  showing 
a  54-ft.  face  of  ore,  beginning  at  the 
1 30- ft.  level. 

Drilling  on  the  Woods  land  between 
Prosperity  and  Duenweg  shows  a  good 
face  of  zinc-ore  at  140-ft.  deptli. 

William  Staley,  of  Carthage,  Samuel 
Tamblyn,  of  Joplin,  and  George  Bruen,  of 
Webb  City,  and  others  who  have  been 
drilling  on  40  acres  of  the  Davey  land 
north  of  Carthage,  have  encountered  a 
body  of  zinc  ore  at  130  ft.,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  155  ft.  They  will  thoroughly 
prospect  the  lease. 

The  Letta  M.  Mining  Company  at 
Alba,  has  its  shaft  down  about  12  ft.  in 
the  orebody  discovered  by  drill  some 
time  ago.  The  drill  showed  about  30  ft. 
of  ore.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  opened 
up  the  company  will  begin  the  erection 
of  a  150-ton  concentrating  plant.  ' 

James  O.  Goodwin  has  purchased  the 
Last  Chance,  and  the  Cracker  Jack  mines 
at  Baxter  Springs,  located  on  the  Abrams 
land.  Both  properties  are  promising. 

Charles  A.  Byrd,  of  Webb  City,  has 
purchased  from  the  Carter  heirs,  the  re¬ 
maining  interests  in  the  Carter  land  north 
of  Webb  City,  on  which  are  located  some 
good  mining  properties. 

J.  G.  Womack  of  Webb  City,  has  sold 
to  A.  D.  Hatten,  of  the  same  place,  a  half 
interest  in  a  40-acre  mining  tract  at 
Duenweg. 


Platteville,  Wis.  April  28. 

The  Dings  separator  is  being  given  a 
trial  at  one  of  the  roasting  and  separating 
plants.  The  results  are  being  closely 
watched  by  those  interested,  as  heretofore 
the  only  successful  separation  in  this  field 
has  been  the  Cleveland-Knowles. 

The  Century  mine,  at  Benton  Camp,  is 
reported  as  having  been  sold  for  $30,000 
by  Mineral  Point  and  Eastern  parties. 
The  mine  was  developed  to  its  present 
stage  by  an  old  miner  who  was  financial¬ 


ly  unable  to  equip  it  with  adequate  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  mine  is  said  to  be  quite 
rich,  but  has  heavy  water.. 

The  company  which  intends  to  pros¬ 
pect  the  Sand  Prairie  region  in  Illinois 
for  oil,  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  the 
Journal,  composed  chiefly  of  Clinton  par¬ 
ties,  has  just  completed  all  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements.  Samples  of  sand  from  this 
locality  are  heavily  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance.  The  work  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Wrigly,  formerly  of  the  lola  oilfields 
in  Kansas. 

The  installation  of  the  two  new  i6-in. 
Galena  pattern  Cornish  crosshead  pump  at 
the  Hazel  Green  mine,  will  be  completed 
soon,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  mine  will 
soon  be  producing  ore  again. 

The  Jo  Daviess  Lead  and  Zinc  Company 
is  one  of  the  new  companies  recently 
formed  to  drill  and  prospect  mining 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Galena 
camp.  The  first  piece  to  receive  at¬ 
tention  is  that  adjoining  the  Black  Jack 
mine. 

The  Mann  Mining  Company,  which  was 
incorporated  some  few  months  ago,  re¬ 
cently  opened  up  some  rich  ore-bearing 
ground  in  the  main  shaft.  H.  L.  Heer,  of 
Galena  camp,  is  one  of  the  principal  own¬ 
ers. 

At  Darlington,  Wis.,  some  20  feet  of 
lead  and  drybone  were  drilled  through 
just  north  of  town  in  ground  that  had 
never  been  worked  before.  The  find  of 
ore  in  this  locality  shows  that  the  ore  zones 
are  not  confined  to  the  old  localities 
worked  years  ago. 

The  shaft  that  is  being  put  down  on  the 
Klar-Piquette  property  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  camp,  has  broken  into  the 
ore.  Up  to  the  present  writing  20  in.  of 
ore  has  been  penetrated  in  the  5  ft.,  the 
sheets  varying  from  in.  to  10  in.  in 
•thickness.  It  is  of  high  grade,  carrying 
little  or  no  sulphur. 

The  Platteville-Linden  shaft,  near  Lin¬ 
den  camp,  where  they  are  unwatering  by 
means  of  two  drill-hole  pumps  near  the 
shaft,  shot  into  a  body  of  ore  during  the 
last  week. 

The  adoption  of  an  underground  tele¬ 
phone  .system  at  the  Skene  mine  at  Eliza¬ 
beth  camp  is  noted. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
local  mining  men  that  the  table  is  a  good 
thing  to  u.se  in  collection  with  the  ores  in 
this  district,  especially  where  lead  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  ores.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  hydraulic  classifier  to  arrange 
the  lead  slimes  so  that  they  will  go  to  the 
tables,  thus  reducing  the  lead  in  the  zinc 
finished  head  to  less  than  0.5  per  cent. 


Duluth,  Minn.  April  26. 

Lake  ore  is  being  sold  in  some  quan¬ 
tity  steadily,  and  contracts  for  bessemer 
ores  are  so  closely  filled  that  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that  late  buyers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  short  of  ore.  The  season’s  ton¬ 
nage  is  almost  completely  sold  up,  es- 
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pecially  in  bessemer  ores  and  from  all 
Lake  ranges.  There  has  been  of  late  con¬ 
siderable  inquiry  for  ore  from  districts 
remote  from  the  usual  fields  supplied 
from  the  Lake  district,  and  it  is  expected 
to  develop  into  some  buying  later  if  or¬ 
ders  can  be  filled. 

The  season  has  swung  into  activity  with 
remarkable  speed.  April  shipments  through 
the  Sault  will  show  larger  .than  any  cor¬ 
responding  month  in  previous  years, 
while  May  will  show  almost  a  maximum 
traffic.  Some  of  the  larger  merchant  fleets 
were  not  outfitted  quite  as  soon  as  ex¬ 
pected,  and  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
sudden  opening,  but  they  are  all  running 
now.  It  so  happens  that  most  of  the  lake 
ore  aside  from  that  of  the  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  handled  by  wild  boats,  and 
owners  have  not  been  anxious  to  get  their 
vesels  into  commission  early,  as  they  con¬ 
sider  it  an  advantage  to  shorten  the  sea¬ 
son  as  much  as  they  can.  Not  more  than 
half  as  much  has  been  placed  on  early 
contract  for  lake  shipment  as  a  year  ago, 
and  very  few  wild  charters  have  been  re¬ 
ported  of  late. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  will  be  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  trouble  at  Lake  Erie  receiving 
docks  this  spring.  There  can  be  no  con¬ 
gestion  there  for  some  time.  Not  only 
are  the  receiving  docks  better  prepared 
by  machinery,  etc.,  to  handle  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ore  than  they  have  ever  been, 
but  the  docks  are  emptier  than  has  ever 
been  known  at  this  time.  Statistics  of 
May  I,  1906,  will  show  less  ore  in  dock, 
and  a  greater  winter  movement  to  furnaces 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

At  the  shaft  of  the  Shagawa  Iron  Com¬ 
pany — the  old  section  30 — Vermillion 
range,  a  depth  of  240  ft.  has  been  attained. 
The  shaft  Cut  ore  at  115  ft.  and  continued 
in  clean,  hard  ore,  largely  bessemer,  for 
60  ft.,  when  it  went  into  mixed  jasper  and 
ore,  in  which  it  still  is.  The  drill  hole, 
which  the  shaft  is  following,  at  a  depth  of 
260  ft.  cut  another  lens  of  clean  ore  of 
high  grade,  and  stopped,  the  bit  having 
been  lost  there.  The  shaft  should  cut  this 
ore  shortly.  It  will  be  continued  through 
this  deposit,  or  to  the  depth  of  300  ft., 
when  a  drift  will  be  started  northward,  to 
cut  the  continuation  of  the  upper  lens 
This  drift  should  give  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  the  property.  A.  short  time  ago  a  drift 
was  driven  east  from  the  shaft  toward  an 
old  shaft  sunk  by  F.  H.  Clergue,  when  ex¬ 
ploring  this  property,  and  for  70  ft.  this 
drift  was  in  clean  ore,  afterward  passing 
under  the  deposit,  which  at  that  point 
pitched  toward  the  surface.  The  new 
main  shaft  has  been  going  down  quite 
fast,  at  the  rate  of  3  ft.  per  day,  through 
hard  ore  and  jasper,  which  is  considered 
remarkably  good  for  the  conditions  at  the 
mine.  The  company  has  no  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  shipments  this  year,  to  any  extent,  as 
has  been  stated  locally,  but  does  expect  to 
develop  sufficiently  to  make  a  mine  for 


1907.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  there, 
will  be  sufficient  data  to  afford  judgment 
a.s  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit  and  the 
probable  future  of  this  most  interesting 
and  noted  tract  of  Vermillion  range  land. 

Vermillion  range  mines  are  all  shipping 
ore  steadily,  with  steam  shovels  already 
in  the  stockpiles.  This  latter  is  very  un¬ 
usual  for  so  early  in  the  season,  as  stock¬ 
pile  shipment  is  customarily  delayed  until 
well  in  May.  The  mines  all  have  large 
stocks  and  all  are  hoisting  rapidly,  so  that 
the  production  of  this  range  for  the  year 
will  be  at  least  as  large  as  during  any  pre¬ 
ceding  season. 

Calumet,  Mich.  April  28. 

Construction  work  on  the  Keweenaw 
Central  Railroad  will  be  resumed  May  i. 
It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the 
road  will  be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Montreal  river  this  summer.  Work  will 
first  be  completed  between  Lac  La  Belle 
and  Calumet,  32  miles,  of  which  a  large 
portion  has  been  graded  and  track  laid 
for  Jniles  between  Lac  La  Belle  and 
the  Delaware  mine.  Mining  and  pros¬ 
pecting  in  the  country  north  of  Calumet 
will  no  doubt  receive  a  decided  impetus 
by  the  construction  of  the  new  road, 
which  is  being  built  by  the  Keweenaw 
Copper  Company. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  &  St.  Paul  will  build  a  line  from 
Ontonagon  to  Star  Lake.  Surveyors  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  have  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  that  section  for  the  last  two  years, 
but  whether  a  final  decision  regarding  the 
extension  of  the  line  has  been  decided 
upon  is  not  known.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  more  or  less  promising  prop¬ 
erties  which  would  benefit  from  the  new 
line  in  Ontonagon  county.  An  'immense 
tract  of  standing  timber  remains  in  that 
section,  which  would  be  made  available 
by  the  building  of  the  road. 

An  engine  house  at  No.  3  shaft  of  the 
old  Osceola  branch  of  the  Osceola  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  Company’s  property 
w'as  burned  to  the  ground  this  week. 
The  loss  of  the  structure  in  itself  is 
slight  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  hoist¬ 
ing  engine  was  injured.  It  was  used  for 
handling  the  timber  in  the  mine  and  oper¬ 
ated  some  pumps,  but  this  work  can  be 
done  at  the  other  shafts  without  trouble. 
No.  3  shaft  has  been  idle  for  the  last 
few  years. 

Sinking  in  No.  4  shaft  of  the  Adven¬ 
ture  mine,  Ontonagon  county,  continues 
At  the  200-ft.  level  openings  will  be 
started  on  the  lode.  No.  3  shaft  furnished 
most  of  the  Adventure’s  rock  supply. 

Sinking  at  the  Erie-Ontario  Develop¬ 
ment  Company’s  shaft  is  progressing 
steadily.  The  shaft  is  now  in  the  hanging 
wall  and  165  ft.  deep.  It  is  not  expected 
to  discontinue  sinking  until  a  depth  of 
300  ft.  has  been  reached.  At  that  point 
a  crosscut  will  be  extended  to  the  lode 
and  the  formation  opened  by  means  of 
drifts. 


At  the  Superior  Copper  Company’s 
property  in  section  15,  where  the  work 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
Mining  Company,  the  crosscut  at  the 
third  level  ,has  penetrated  the  Baltic 
amygdaloid  bed  40  ft.  without  revealing 
the  hanging  wall.  It  is  well  charged  with 
copper.  As  soon  as  the  crosscut  is  fin¬ 
ished,  drifting  will  be  started  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  levels  and  sinking  in  the 
shaft  resumed  to  the  fourth  level. 

The  Mass  Consolidated  Mining  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  rock  and  shaft  house  at  C 
location  will  be  ready  by  June  i,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  as  the  timber  which  delayed  the 
work  has  now  been  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

During  the  first  half  of  April  the  Al- 
louez’s  rock  averaged  40^  lb.  of  mineral 
per  ton.  No.  2  shaft  is  sinking  to  the 
seventh  level  and  drifting  is  under  way 
on  the  sixth. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  tram-car  storage  sys¬ 
tem  of  handling  the  rock  underground  in 
the  Mohawk  mine.  This  method  is  used 
successfully  at  the  Wolverine,  which  is 
under  the  same  management.  It  embraces 
the  use  of  6  ore 'tram  cars  at  each  level. 
When  the  trammers  bring  a  loaded  car  to 
the  shaft,  they  immediately  return  with 
an  empty  one.  There  is  no  waste  of  time 
and  two  men  are  assigned  to  each  shaft 
to  dump  the  loaded  tram  cars  into  the 
skips. 

Scranton.  May  i. 

President  John  Mitchell,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  is  full  of  fight.  It  is  up 
to  him  to  decide  on  Thursday  next,  in 
this  city,  whether  there  shall  be  a  strike. 
Even  should  he  be  desirous  of  shirking  the 
responsibility  he  will  be  called  upon  by  the 
delegates  to  express  an  opinion  for  their 
guidance.  That  he  will  give  an  opinion  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  opinion 
will  probably  be  in  favor  of  declaring  a 
strike.  If  the  mine  workers  now  return 
to  work  upon  the  terms  of  the  operators 
it  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
union. 

This  is  the  most  critical  period  in  all 
Mitchell’s  career.  The  whole  situation  in 
the  anthracite  region  hangs  upon  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  convictions.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  union  depends  upon  what 
Mitchell  may  decide.  When  Mitchell  was 
shown  the  reply  of  the  operators  on  Fri¬ 
day  refusing  to^  grant  either  of  the  two 
propositions  made  by  the  miners,  he 
evinced  great  indignation,  although  he  re- 
'  fused  to  make  any  statement  until  he 
was  officially  notified. 

The  situation  at  present  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  The  operators  will  enter  upon 
the  strike  confident  that  they  can  break 
up  the  union.  They  will  rely  upon  a 
wholesale  exodus  of  the  foreigners,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union,  who  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  an  offer  of  a  good  chamber.  So 
far  there  are  thousands  of  foreigners'  at 
work  and  the  number  is  being  increased 
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every  day.  But  with  a  strike  declared  and  This  will  be  the  issue.  The  operators  with  the  portion  of  the  area  immediately 

the  guns  of  the  union  trained  upon  these  are  all  making  preparations  vastly  dif-  adjoining  the  Cobalt  mining  region, 

men,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome,  ferent  to  those  of  1900  and  1902.  They  which  is  known  to  be  exceedingly  rich, 


The  system  devised  by  Mitchell  is  a 
great  one  in  more  than  one  respect.  Elach 
district  has  10  paid  organizers,  men  who 
do  not  expect  ever  to  work  in  the  mines 
again.  Most  of  the  miners  and  laborers 
are  known  to  one  or  other  of  these  men. 
The  10  men  in  each  district,  backed  up  by 
John  Mitchell,  are  towers  of  strength,  , 
more  so  than  the  operators  credit.  They 
have  their  own  peculiar  methods  of 
reaching  the  foreigners  and  keeping  them 
in  the  union.  During  the  strike  of  1902 
their  strength  was  shown  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  when  the  foreigners  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  union.  It  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  dealing  with  the  foreign¬ 
ers  ordinary  reasoning  methods  will  not 
pr<  v^ail.  Once  the  current  of  thought  is 
turned  in  one  direction,  the  remainder  is 
not  difficult.  The  organizers  are  confident 
that  the  foreigners  will  be  kept  in  line 
this  time  as  in  previous  strikes. 

One  strong  argument  with  the  foreign 
mine  laborer  is  that  the  union  is  necessary 
to  protect  him  from  the  miner.  This  will 
sound  strange  to  the  outsider,  but  there  is 
great  force  in  the  argument.  It  is  no  se¬ 
cret  that  the  foreigner  is,  in  thousands  of 
instances,  fleeced  by  the  miner  employing 
him.  In  years  gone  by  the  miner  and 
laborer  were  largely  Welsh  and  Irish. 
Nowadays  the  laborer  is  almost  exclusively 
a  foreigner.  He  cannot  quickly  compute 
his  earnings  owing  to  the  complications  of 
the  sliding  scale,  yardage  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  due  bill.  He  is  frequently 
robbed  by  the  miner  neglecting  to  turn  in 
the  proper  time  due  the  laborer,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  not  paid  the  laborer  goes  to  the 
pocket  of  the  miner.  It  is  human  nature 
to  get  all  you  can  without  being  caught, 
and  there  are  many  miners  who  carry 
this  idea  out  to  a  practical  end.  It  has, 
however,  been  urged  upon  the  laborer 
that  the  union  is  his  saviour,  and  stands 
ready  to  protect  him  from  the  miner.  It 
is  an  argument  that  generally  prevails,  and 
one  which  is  relied  upon  to  keep  them  in 
line  upon  this  occasion. 

Nevertheless  the  foreigners  are  causing 
the  union  officers  considerable  worry. 
They  are  fearful  lest  they  should  com¬ 
mence  a  stampede  back  to  the  mines.  The 
vast  majority  are  ignorant  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  have  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  four  weeks,  and,  in  particular,  they 
cannot  understand  why  they  are  not  work¬ 
ing  if  there  be  not  a  strike.  The  word 
“cessation”  is  something  new  to  them.  In 
all  the  recent  strikes  they  were  given 
an  increase  in  wages  when  they  re¬ 
turned  and  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  will  receive  one  now.  They  are 
just  beginning  to  ask  what  they  will  re¬ 
ceive.  They  have  already  lost  two  pay- 
<lays  and  the  shoe  is  commencing  to  pinch. 
They  are  told  that  the  operators  will  not 
give  an  increase,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
fight  to  break  the  union. 


are  confident  that  they  can  win.  Stock¬ 
ades  are  being  built  at  the  various  col¬ 
lieries,  and  quarters  built  for  the  men. 
Provisions  are  being  purchased  on  a  large 
scale  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  will 
enter  upon  this  conflict  determined  to  win, 
whatever  may  be  the  cost.  All  the  com¬ 
panies  are  proceeding  with  arrange¬ 
ments  for  working  the  collieries  and 
washeries.  The  daily  output  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Com¬ 
pany  has  reached  9000  tons.  Men  are 
being  imported  in  all  the  districts  of 
the  region,  and  are  placed  at  work  min¬ 
ing  coal.  Eighteen  washeries  are  in 
operation;  producing  about  15,000  tons  of 
coal  daily  in  steam  sizes.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  has  four  washer¬ 
ies  with  a  daily  output  of  6000  tons;  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  has  eight  washeries 
producing  4000  tons  daily;  the  Lehigh 
Valley  has  four,  with  an  output  of  4000 
tons  and  the  Reading  Company  has  two 
washeries  with  an  output  of  2000  tons 
each.  The  Lehigh  Company  has  succeeded 
in  starting  the  Hazleton  colliery,  one  of 
the  largest  in  its  system,  and  it  is  operated 
by  men  imported,  who  are  kept  within 
the  stockade.  In  all,  255  men  have  been 
secured  to  begin  operations  at  the  St.  ' 
Clair  colliery  and  the  coal  mined  will  be 
stored  until  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
accumulated  to  run  the  breaker. 

As  a  result  of  the  stoppage  Nos.  6  and  9 
slopes  of  Dodson  &  Co.,  at  Beaver  Brook 
are  under  water.  The  pump  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  slope  is  under  125  feet  of  water.  The 
slopes  have  been  drowned  out  during  the 
four  weeks  of  suspension  and  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  pump  out  the  water  until 
the  labor  difficulty  is  adjusted.  The  big 
washery  at  this  place  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  machinery,  which  is  of  the 
latest  type,  is  being  installed.  Twelve 
double  shakers,  three  sets  of  rollers  and 
12  sets  of  jiggers  will  be  installed.  A 
Comb  engine  is  being  placed  in  position 
and  will  hoist  the  coal  in  the  breaker  and 
operate  the  machinery  also.  An  8-in.  du¬ 
plex  pump  will  be  installed.  A  new 
breaker  will  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

The  Hacklebarnie  Coal  Company  is 
boring  a  new  tunnel.  A  300-ft.  slope  is 
to  be  driven. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Shamokin  all 
the  mules  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
mines  and  given  to  farmers  who  are  to 
have  the  use  of  them  in  return  for  their 
keep  until  work  is  resumed  in  the  mines. 

The  fire  in  the  slope  of  the  St  Clair  Coal 
Company  has  been  extingtiished. 

Toronto,  Ont.  April  30. 

Professor  Miller,  provincial  geologist, 
leaves  Toronto  next  week,  for  his  sea¬ 
son’s  labors  in  the  Gillies  timber  limit, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  assistants. 
He  will  make  a  detailed  survey  and 
contour  map  of  the  district,  beginning 


and  covering  as  much  of  the  remainder 
of  the  limit  as  possible  during  the  season. 

An  important  announcement  was  made 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature  April  24  by 
Hon.  Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Mines.  He  stated  that  anthracite 
coal  had  been  discovered  in  New 
Ontario,  somewhere  north  of  the  Height 
of  Land;  and  that  undoubted  specimens 
had  been  submitted  to  him.  The 
Minister,  on  being  questioned,  refused  to 
give  more  definite  particulars  as  to  the 
discovery,  but  the  general  opinion  in 
mining  and  official  circles  is  that  the 
specimens  came  from  deposits  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Albany  river,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Province. 

The  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Ontario,  largely  composed  of 
British  capitalists,  has  determined  to 
begin  operations  at  Bruce  mines  im¬ 
mediately.  The  mines  were  formerly  pro¬ 
ductive  and  once  gave  employment  to 
over  200  men,  but  have  latterly  been  idle. 
Superintendent  Carnegie  Williams  will 
put  a  large  force  of  men  to  work  at  once. 

The  Dominion  Government  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  Ontario  adminis- 
'  tration  in  cancelling  mining  franchises  in 
cases  where  the  terms  are  not  carried  out. 
It  has  been  decided  to  terminate  half-a- 
dozen  hydraulic  leases  in  the  Yukon, 
among  them  being  the  Brownson  and 
Ray  concession.  Other  companies  have 
been  informed  that  their  leases  will  be 
forfeited,  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  their 
obligations. 

The  principal  direction  of  the  Cobalt 
rush  of  prospectors  at  present  is  to  the 
northward,  where  it  is  realized  that  the 
chance  of  finding  valuable  minerals  is  as 
good  or  better,  than  in  the  portions  of 
the  area  around  Cobalt  which  still  re¬ 
main  unstaked.  Haileybury  is  conse¬ 
quently  coming  more  into  prominence  as 
a  point  of  departure.  There  has  been  a 
great  rush  to  the  Montreal  river,  owing  to 
the  finds  of  gold  in  Playfair  township. 
Two  rich  finds  have  been  made  in  Cobalt 
camp.  In  trenching  a  vein  at  the  Foster 
mine,  a  rich  vein  5  in.  wide  was  struck 
in  which  free  silver  largely  predominates. 
At  the  Nova  Scotia  mine  a  large  vein  of 
silver  was  discovered  which  runs  as  high 
as  8000  oz.  to  the  ton. .  Horace  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
Edison,  the  inventor,  for  some  years,  is 
working  a  prospect  in  the  Temagami 
reserve  about  six  miles  up  the  Montreal 
river  from  Latchford.  He  has  two  shafts 
down,  one  to  a  depth  of  35,  and  the  other 
to  20  ft.  The  former  has  a  22-in.  vein  of 
calcite,  which  carries  large  quantities  of 
cobalt  in  pockets.  The  North  Cobalt 
town  site  is  being  boomed  by  a  syndicate 
of  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  capitalists,  who 
have  secured  640  acres  in  Bucke  town¬ 
ship  running  from  Argentite  to  Lake 
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Timiskaming,  and  have  laid  it  out  in 
town  lots.  It  is  miles  distant  from 
the  present  town  of  Cobalt,  but  the  pro¬ 
moters  hope  to  shift  the  business  center 
in  that'  direction.  The  proposition  at 
present  has  a  highly  speculative  aspect, 
especially  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
the  importance  of  Cobalt  as  a  mining 
center  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  quantity, 
as  the  area  of  productive  activity  is 
extended. 


Sudbury,  Out.  April  20. 

The  disposition  of  the  mineral  claims  in 
the  Gillies  Limit  has  been  decided  upon 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  The  Pre¬ 
mier  made  a  statement  in  the  Legislature 
last  week  and  intimated  that  the  claims 
would  be  held  by  the  Government,  de¬ 
veloped  and  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  Ontario.  This  has  de¬ 
scended  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue  upon  the 
prospectors,  who  considered  themselves 
fortunate  enough  in  discovering  a  claim 
on  the  much  coveted  territory.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  bold  stroke  of  legislation,  and 
comment  in  general  is  on  the  side  of  the 
powers  that  be.  It  has  naturally  raised 
the  ire  of  the  prospectors,  who  claim,  that 
prior  to  the  order-in-council  of  the  14th, 
August  last,  that  this  particular  limit 
stood  in  the  same  legal  position  as  all 
other  limits  within  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario.  Discoveries  made  prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  order-in-council  would  en¬ 
title  the  original  discoverer  to  the  claims, 
at  least,  this  has  long  been  the  established 
mode  of  procedure,  and  when  a  release 
was  granted  by  the  limit-owners,  or  the 
pine  cut.  a  mineral  lease  invariably  issued. 
The  situation  is  indeed  a  trying  and  per¬ 
plexing  one,  and  if  the  population  of  New 
Ontario  alone  had  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
question  would  be  more  easily  solved. 
The  older  parts  of  the  province  look  with 
covetous  eyes  toward  the  revenue-produc¬ 
ing  part  of  the  province,  and  as  their 
hosts  are  legion,  great  pressure  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  to 
retain  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  prov¬ 
ince,  such  areas  of  valuable  mineral  bear¬ 
ing  lands  as  will  yearly  yield  a  revenue 
of  no  mean  value. 

The  town  of  Sudbury  was  thrown  into 
considerable  excitement  last  week  by  a 
discovery  of  silver  in  the  township  of 
McLcllan.  The  samples  assayed  well  in 
silver  and  gold  and  so  soon  as  the  snow 
is  cleared  from  the  ground  considerable 
prospecting  will  be  done  in  the  vicinity. 

T1ie  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Com¬ 
pany  has  received  an  order  from  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  for  50,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  to  be  used  in  construc¬ 
tion  between  Port  Arthur  and  Lake 
Superior  Junction. 

The  copper  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Massey  Station  are  showing  renewed 
vigor  and  development  work  is  being 
vigorously  carried  on  at  the  Massey  mine 
and  also  at  the  Hermina,  At  the  latter, 
a  large  number  of  miners  have  been 


brought  from  the  mining  district  of  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Crean  Hill  nickel  property  lying 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
near  Victoria  mine  will  ship  ore  to  Cop¬ 
per  Cliff  smelter  for  treatment,  as  soon 
as  the  spur  at  present  being  built  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico.  April  28. 

The  Bolanitos  mine,  situated  in  La  Luz 
district,  and  under  option  to  Bewick, 
Moreing  &  Co.,  of  London,  is  now  being 
examined  by  their  engineers.  This  prop¬ 
erty  belongs  to  Jesus  Andrade,  of  Guana¬ 
juato,  and  was  a  famous  shipper  up  to  10 
years  ago,  when  the  increased  inflow  of 
water,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  fuel, 
combined  to  shut  the  mine  down.  At  that 
time  the  only  available  fuel  supply  was 
the  scrub  of  the  high  sierra,  5  miles  away, 
which  was  packed  in  by  burros  and  men, 
the  green  oak  commanding  a  price  of  $10 
per  metric  ton.  Electric  power  can  now 
be  delivered  at  the  mine  for  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  making  steam,  and  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  with  that  of  the  application  of  cy¬ 
anide  to  the  ores,  will  undoubtedly  insure 
to  the  mine  a  brilliant  future. 

The  Cuajin  drainage  tunnel  is  to  run 
through  a  spur  of  the  mountain  to  divert 
the  flood  waters  from  the  main  part  of  the 
city,  and  thus  obviate  any  future  disaster 
like  the  inundation  of  last  summer.  A 
contract  for  its  construction  h^  just  been 
let  by  the  State  government  to  Castellot  & 
Co.,  of  Mexico  City,  in  the  sum  of  $488,- 
750,  which  was  the  lowest  bid  put  in;  the 
highest  bid  being  $1,215,000.  The  tunnel 
will  be  about  1300m.  long,  which  will  make 
Mr.  Castellot’s  price  $375  per  meter;  not 
a  very  high  figure  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  tunnel  will  have  a  section  of  8m. 
(26  ft.)  square,  and  is  to  be  lined  through¬ 
out  with  masonry. 

Attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  district 
of  San  Felipe,  where  some  strikes  have 
been  made  in  the  Providencia  mine 
from  which  ore  is  being  shipped  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  high  average  value.  This  is  com¬ 
ing  from  a  small  vein  of  im.  in  width, 
which  was  struck  in  crosscutting  for  the 
main  vein. 


London.  April  24. 

Though  English  people  are  now  taking 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in 
Mexican  mining,  the  information  on  this 
subject  published  in  the  London  papers,  is 
very  meager,  and  often  inaccurate.  As 
an  example  of  the  incorrect  news  pub¬ 
lished  here,  I  may  mention  a  paragraph 
that  appeared  in  a  leading  financial  daily 
paper  this  week,  purporting  to  have  been 
sent  by  its  own  traveling  correspondent. 
The  paragraph  in  question  dealt  with  the 
Dolores  gold  mine  in  Guerrero,  which  is 
owned,  through  an  American  company, 
chiefly  in  England.  This  correspondent 
criticizes  the  company  and  discusses  its 
prospects,  and  refers  to  the  cost  .of 
shipping  the  ores  120  miles  to  the  rail¬ 


way,  to  the  absence  of  anything  but  the 
most  primitive  appliances,  and  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  as  to  ore  reserves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dolores  is  not 
being  treated  as  a  shipping  proposition. 
The  ore  is  treated  by  a  modern  mill  and 
cyanide  plant  on  the  spot.  The  ore  re¬ 
serves  have  been  carefully  estimated,  and 
the  profit  “in  sight”  is  greater  than  the 
capitalization  of  the  company.  There  is 
much  misconception  in  England  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dolores,  and  the  mis¬ 
information  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  paragraph  in  question.  The  property 
c5ntains  large  bodies  of  ore  running  $60 
per  ton,  and  the  original  owners  con¬ 
templated  shipping  it  to  a  smelter.  The 
distance,  over  rough  country,  precluded 
this  idea,  and  for  some  time  nothing  was 
done.  Eventually  milling  and  cyaniding 
were  decided  on.  Naturally,  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  met  with  in  transporting  the 
plant,  but  this  has  all  been  overcome,  and 
the  mine  is  making  substantial  profits. 
With  a  treatment  plant  on  the  spot,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  include  lower- 
grade  ores  among  the  reserves,  so  the 
resources  of  the  company  are  increased 
tangibly.  The  operating  expenses  are 
large,  running  to  $22  per  ton,  but  even 
then  the  margin  of  profit  is  handsome, 
and  there  is  every  expectation  of  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  expenses  as  time  goes  on. 
So  much,  therefore,  for  the  paragraph  in 
question.  I  might  add  that  in  the  news¬ 
paper  referred  to  there  appears  a  weekly 
column  of  engineering  notes,  three- 
quarters  of  which  are  extracted  from  the 
pages  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  with  only  a  rare  reference  to 
their  source.  I  mention  this  fact,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  grumbling  at  this  whole¬ 
sale  appropriation  of  other  people’s  goods 
but  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  news¬ 
paper  in  question  does  contain  some 
accurate  information. 

About  six  months  ago,  I  referred  to 
the  troublous  times  through  which  the 
Brimsdown  Lead  Company  was  passing. 
This  company,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  formed  a  few  years  since,  under  the 
patronage  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Company, 
to  work  the  Bischoff  white-lead  process. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  inadaptability  of  the 
inventor  to  the  position  of  manager  or 
director,  operations  progressed  slowly  and 
with  considerable  friction.  The  method  of 
placing  the  product  on  the  market  was 
also  somewhat  at  fault.  Last  autumn  the 
company  found  itself  in  an  awkward  pre¬ 
dicament.  The  capital  involved  and  the 
large  amount  of  unsold  stock  on  hand 
over-balanced  the  advantage  claimed  for 
the  process,  as  regards  the  shorter  time 
occupied  in  corroding  the  lead.  Also  the 
plant  erected  was  greater  than  the  sales 
warranted,  and  the  rate  of  output  could 
not  be  reduced  except  at  the  sacrifice  of 
economical  working.  I  mentioned  at  the 
time  that  drastic  reduction  of  the  capital 
was  being  proposed,  and  intimated  that 
strong  opposition  to  such  reduction  was 
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being  made  by  many  shareholders.  Since 
then  these  dissenting  shareholders  have 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  the  reduction 
of  capital  has  been  effected.  The  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  was  originally  £125,666,  in 
£i  shares  carrying  a  7  per  cent,  cumula¬ 
tive  preference  dividend,  and  £146.704  in 
ordinary  £i  shares.  The  preference  shares 
have  now  been  written  down  to  15s.,  and 
the  ordinary  to  5s.  The  cumulative 
character  of  the  preference  dividends  has 
been  removed  for  the  time,  and  all  arrears 
of  dividends  wiped  off.  The  nominal 
subscribed  capital  has  therefore  been  re¬ 
duced  to  £130,925,  or  by  about  one-half. 
Out  of  this  the  sum  of  £95,000  has  been 
written  off  for  depreciation,  and  £32,000 
has  been  devoted  to  wiping  out  adverse 
balances  on  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

In  order  to  provide  working  capital.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Mond  has  subscribed  £20,000  in 
debentures  and  a  further  loan  has  been 
negotiated  to  the  amount  of  £25,500 
Under  these  altered  circumstances,  the 
company  stands  a  better  chance  of  success. 
The  product  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
of  uniform  brilliance,  so  it  will  always 
command  a  sale.  But,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  advantage  gained  by 
quicker  production  is  more  than  annulled, 
unless  the  plant  is  fully  at  work,  and  the 
product  sold  immediately. 

Paris.  March  31. 

The  work  of  re-establishing  the  Cour- 
rieres  mine  proceeds  very  slowly,  despite 
vigorous  efforts.  The  fire  has  not  yet 
been  extinguished,  and  is  a  constant  dan¬ 
ger.  Until  this  is  really  got  under,  little 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  de¬ 
bris  in  the  vicinity. 

Much  indecision  appears  to  be  shown 
by  the  miners  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  and 
Lens  district  regarding  a  general  strike. 
The  strike  was  voted  by  the  men,  who 
subsequently  for  the  most  part  started 
work,  but  the  latest  news  is  that  the  strike 
has  been  taken  up  again  with  renewed 
vigor  by  the  miners’  delegates,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  general  strike 
will  result.  It  may  be  predicted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  owing  to  the  unprepared  state 
of  the  men’s  finances  a  few  short 
weeks  at  most  will  see  a  resumption  of 
work. 

The  general  situation  in  France  in 
respect  to  mining  interests  has  been  rather 
paralyzed  by  recent  events  and  there  has 
been  but  little  business  done  in  conse¬ 
quence.  A  few  annual  meetings  have  been 
held  to  declare  results  of  the  previous 
year,  but  managers  are  holding  back  until 
the  present  period  of  depression  is  at  an 
end.  Imports  of  coal  from  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  largely  increased,  as 
was  inevitable,  but  what  otherwise 
promised  to  be  a  very  prosperous  season 
lias  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
strike  and  disasters  of  the  past  month  or 
two. 


General  Mining  News. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation — It  is 
announced  that  extensive  plans  have  been 
completed  for  the  new  works  to  be  built 
on  the  large  tract  of  land  in  Indiana,  bor¬ 
dering  on  Lake  Michigan,  lately  bought 
by  the  Corporation.  The  complete  design 
is  for  16  blast  furnaces,  84  open-hearth 
steel  furnaces  and.  six  rolling  mills.  The 
furnaces  will  be  able  to  use  5,000,000  tons 
of  ore  a  year,  making  about  3,000,000  tons 
of  pig  iron.  The  first  section  to  be  built 
will  include  four  blast  furnaces,  20  open- 
hearth  furnaces  and  two  rolling  mills  for 
rails  and  structural  steel.  Ores  will  be 
brought  down  by  the  Corporation’s  steam¬ 
ers,  which  will  be  increased  to  handle 
the  new  business.  Large  docks  w'ill  be 
erected  near  the  mills  and  the  most  im¬ 
proved  appliances  for  carrying  the  ore 
from  ship  to  furnace  will  be  installed. 
Railroad  facilities  will  be  equally  good. 
Coal  from  the  bituminous  fields  of  In¬ 
diana  and  Illinois  will  be  brought  into  the 
plant  without  rehandling  and  coke  will  be 
shipped  in  from  the  Pocahontas  fields. 
The  place  will  be  called  Gary,  and  the 
plans  include  a  large  town  for  the  em¬ 
ployees.  The  work  will  be  done  by  a 
subsidiary  company,  the  Indiana  Steel 
Company. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company — It  is  an¬ 
nounced  from  Baltimore  that  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has 
disposed  of  its  holdings  of  the  stock  of 
the  Conslidation  Coal  Company.  It  is 
also  announced  that  Oscar  G.  Murray, 
George  F.  Randolph,  and  Hugh  L.  Bond, 
Jr.,  the  first  being  the  president,  and  the 
other  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad,  have  resigned  from  the 
directorate  of  the  Consolidation  Com¬ 
pany.  Their  places  thereon  have  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  Van  Lear  Black, 
of  Baltimore,  and  Walton  Miller  and  S. 
L.  Watson,  of  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 
The  stock  heretofore  held  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  transferred 
today,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  over 
53,000  shares,  being  53  per  cent,  of  the  en¬ 
tire  capital  stock  of  the  Consolidation 
Company.  The  money  consideration  in¬ 
volved  is  said  to  be  about  $5,000,000. 

Control  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com¬ 
pany  carries  with  it  control  of  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Coal  Company,  the  Somerset  Coal 
Company,  the  Clarksburg  Fuel  Company, 
the  Pittsburg  &  Fairmont  Fuel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Southern  Coal  &  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Coal 
Company  of.  Boston,  the  Northwestern 
Fuel  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  The  stock  transferred  goes  to 
a  syndicate  of  which  the  managers  are 
J.  H.  Wheelright,  H.  Crawford  Black,  and 
C.  W.  Watson,  of  Baltimore,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  whom  therein  are  Van  Lear 
Black,  of  Baltimore ;  ex-Goyernor  A.  B. 
Fleming,  S.  L.  Watson,  „Walton  Miller, 


J.  E.  Watson,  and  L.  L.  Malone,  all  of 
Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  all  of  these 
having  been  already  large  stockholders  of 
the  Consolidation  Coal  Company. 

ALABAMA. 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
Morris,  Sam  and  Edgar  Adler  and  associ¬ 
ates  have  purchased  of  E.  M.  Tutwiler,  the 
interests  of  the  latter  in  the  Tutwiler  Coal, 
Coke  and  Iron  Company,  paying  therefor, 
$1,680,000  in  5  per  cent.  29-year  gold 
bonds.  The  Adlers  now  have  sole  con¬ 
trol  of  the  concern.  It  is  given  out  author¬ 
itatively  that  a  second  stack  will  be  erected 
at  Boyles,  four  miles  north  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  extensive  development  will  fol¬ 
low  in  the  coal  fields  belonging  to  this 
company. 

TALLADEGA  COUNTY. 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  and  associates,  of 
Baltimore,  have  purchased  one  thousand 
acres  of  gray-ore  lands  in  Talladega 
county.  The  mineral  right  only  was  pur¬ 
chased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  Lewis  E.  Anbury,  State  mineralo¬ 
gist,  of  California,  in  a  telegram  to  G.  F. 
Kunz,  New  York,  May  2,  reports  that  the 
collections  of  the  California  State  Mining 
Bureau,  escaped  practically  intact  in  the 
catastrophe  at  San  Francisco.  Only  a  few 
cases  were  broken.  However,  the  museum 
will  not  be  re-opened  to  the  public  until 
fully  repaired. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

The  city  of  Oroville,  the  center  of  the 
gold-dredging  industry  of  the  State,  ha* 
been  in  litigation  with  the  Nevada  Gold 
Dredging  Company  which  has  broken  a 
city  ordinance  by  continuing  to  dredge 
within  the  city  limits.  The  injunction  suit 
has  now  been  dismissed  by  stipulation,  as 
was  foreshadowed  in  a  recent  letter  from 
this  place.  According  to  the  agreement 
the  dredged  land  must  be  placed  in  as 
level  a  condition  as  it  is  at  present.  N(/ 
rocks  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface  larger  than  will  pass  through  a 
3-in.  slot.  The  work  of  leveling  must 
commence  as  soon  as  two  acres  arc 
dredged,  and  must  be  completed  within 
six  months  after  the  dredging  is  finished. 
The  work  of  leveling  blocks  4  and  5 
must  be  finished  in  one  year ;  blocks  7  and 
8  in  three  years ;  and  blocks  6  and  14 
within  five  years.  Streets  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  graded  over  the  lands  within 
one  year  after  dredging  is  finished  and  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  be  granted 
a  right  of  way.  James  C.  Gray  and  others 
have  filed  a  bond  in  $20,000  to  fulfil 
properly  the  conditions  of  the  agreement. 
James  H.  Leggett  and  F.  S.  Mayben  are 
the  sureties. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

California  Gold  King  Mining  Com¬ 
pany — The  properties  of  this  company  at 
Picacho  are  to  be  sold  under  foreclosure 
of  a  mortgage  madeito  secure  $200,000  in 
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bonds.  The  decree  ordering  the  sale  has 
been  made  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  sale  will 
take  place  in  about  two  weeks.  As  the 
bonds  are  all  virtually  held  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  stockholders,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  bid  on  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  continue  the  work  that  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

By  judgments  rendered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  settlements  made  outside, 
the  Balaklala  Mining  Company  has  be¬ 
come  the  undisputed  owner  of  section  20 
near  Kennett,  which  it  selected  some 
months  ago  as  the  site  for  a  looo-ton  smel¬ 
ter.  After  the  section  had  been  decided 
upon,  jumpers  placed  numberless  notices 
upon  it.  Proofs  of  purchase  were  made 
in  the  United  States  Land  Office,  and  the 
Government’s  receipt  for  the  $1200  paid 
for  the  section  was  exhibited.  The  smel¬ 
ter  will  be  built  near  the  mouth  of  Cot¬ 
tonwood  creek,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  line,  about  half  way  between 
Copley  and  Kenneth. 

Reid — The  last  payment  on  this  mine. 
Old  Diggings  district,  has  been  made  by 
James  Sallee,  who  has  had  it  under  bond 
for  a  year.  Sixty  men  are  employed  and 
two  carloads  of  ore  are  being  daily 
shipped  to  the  Mammoth  smelter  at  Ken¬ 
nett.  There  are  seven  claims  in  the  Reid 
group. 

Delta  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Com¬ 
pany — This  company,  near  Delta,  has  se¬ 
cured  additional  ground  by  purchase  of 
the  Caledonia  mine  on  the  north  side  of 
the  south  fork  of  Dog  creek,  six  miles 
west  of  Delta.  A  so-ton  plant  is  to  be 
built  this  summer. 


COLORADO. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

Revenge — This  mine  at  Eldora  has  been 
sold  to  R.  H.  B.  Little  and  associates,  who 
will  install  a  plant  of  machinery.  Post  of¬ 
fice  address  is  Eldora. 

Blue  Bird — Eastern  people  have  recently 
become  interested  in  this  mine  near  Ne¬ 
derland,  and  they  are  arranging  to  carry  on 
heavy  developments.  E.  A.  Reser,  Cen¬ 
tral  City,  is  manager. 

Mattie  B — A  plant  of  machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  installed  at  this  property  with  P.  M. 
Miller,  Eldora,  as  Manager. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Orinoeo  Mining  and  Milling  C ompany — 
Jhe  company  is  arranging  to  install  a 
large  power  plant  at  the  mouth  of  its  tun¬ 
nel  property.  Sam.  W.  Miller,  Idaho 
Springs,  Colo.,  is  manager. 

Grass  Roots  Gold  Mining  Company — 
Denver  and  Idaho  Springs  people  have 
taken  hold  of  the  Augusta  group,  and  may 
install  machinery  at  an  early  date.  J.  J. 
Hoban,  Idaho  Springs,  is  manager. 

Waltham  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  is  reported  to  have  made  its  last  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  option  of  $20,000  on  the  Ward 


lode  and  a  portion  of  Edwards  placer  at 
Idaho  Springs. 

Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Mining  Company — 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  in 
stallation  of  a  plant  of  machinery.  H.  P. 
Dickenson,  Idaho  Springs,  is  manager. 

Transcontinental  Mining  Company — A 
Rand  Imperial  Type  10  compressor  has 
been  purchased,  with  1250  cu.ft.  capacity, 
for  use  in  the  Vidler  tunnel  near  George¬ 
town.  L.  W.  Vidler  is  manager. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Silver  Plate — Clark  &  Co.,  of  Bald 
mountain,  are  installing  machinery,  hav¬ 
ing  opened  up  some  high-grade  silver  and 
lead  ores,  in  Eureka  district. 

War  Eagle — Eastern  people  have  taken 
a  lease  and  bond  and  will  develop  this 
group  in  Independent  district.  W.  H. 
Knowles,  Rollinsville,  is  manager. 

Yellow  Jacket  Group — This  group  of 
seven  claims  in  the  Wisconsin  district  has 
been  sold  to  Denver  people  for  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  $6,000  in  all. 

Jetferson-Calhoun  Mining  Company— 
Chicago  and  western  Pennsylvania  peo¬ 
ple  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Jefferson  and  Calhoun  groups  in  Russell 
district,  and  will  expend  $100,000  in  equip¬ 
ping  and  developing  the  group.  New  ma¬ 
chinery  and  new  buildings  will  be  put  up 
on  the  Jefferson  shaft.  Company  has  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Stock  Exchange  building, 
Chicago  and  Central  City,  Colo. 

Maggie  M. — Hays&Co.,of  Aspen,  Colo., 
have  taken  a  lease  and  bond  on  this  group 
in  Eureka  district,  and  are  installing  ma¬ 
chinery  on  St.  Anthony  shaft.  G.  Malo¬ 
ney,  Central  City,  is  manager. 

Heatherbloom  Mining  Company — New 
York  people  are  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Fool’s  Luck  placer  property  in 
Haw’keye  district,  and  are  preparing  to 
carry  on  gulch  mining  in  Stewart  and 
Missouri  gulches.  G.  B.  Granville,  Cen¬ 
tral  City,  is  superintendent. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Laurian  Mine — This  mine  on  Nigger 
hill,  above  Illinois  gulch,  has  been  sold 
by  Niles  &  Walker  to  a  company  which 
intends  to  double  the  mill  capacity  and 
put  on  a  large  force  of  men  to  work  at 
once.  -This  property  has  a  large  quantity 
of  mill  ore,  already  blocked  out  and  ready 
for  extraction. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Capt.  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  the  Rock 
Island  Company,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  which  recently  examined  the  oil  and 
asphalt  territory  about  Tulsa  and  Sepulpa, 
has  returned  to  make  further  examination 
of  the  territory  between  Ardmore  and 
Comanche. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Com¬ 
pany  is  locating  a  branch  line  from  Com¬ 
anche  to  Ardmore ;  at  the  last-named 
place  connection  will  be  made  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  roads. 


The  Rock  Island  and  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  are  considering  the  question 
of  equipping  their  locomotives  to  bum  oil, 
instead  of  coal.  This  will  have  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  coal-mining  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Indian  Territory. 


LOUISIANA.  : 

.  CALCASIEU  PARISH. 

Jennings — The  daily  output  for  April  is 
largely  increased  by  the  new  well  of  the 
Producers’  Oil  Company,  which  is  flowing 
10,000  bbl.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  gush¬ 
ers  ever  brought  in  here. 

WINN  PARISH. 

Goldona — Geo.  D.  Harris,  State  geolo¬ 
gist,  reports  there  is  a  deposit  of  salt  over 
1000  ft.  thick,  capped  by  several  hundred 
feet  of  hard  rock,  in  this  vicinity.  It  can 
be  readily  mined  at  a  moderate  cost. 


MONTANA. 

SILVERBOW  COUNTY. 

United  Copper  Company — At  a  special 
meeting  held  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  April 
26,  the  stockholders  voted  to  authorize 
the  directors  to  accept  $3,500,000  cash  and 
accrued  interest  for  the  -  $1,000,000  Mon¬ 
tana  Ore  Purchasing  Company  bonds  and 
$2,500,000  Nipper  Consolidated  Copper 
Company  bonds.  The  company’s  by-laws 
were  amended  to  allow  the  directors  to ' 
meet  in  another  State  than  New  Jersey; 
the  number  of  directors  necessary  for  a 
quorum  was  prescribed;  the  board  was 
also  given  the  power  to  fix  the  amount  of 
working  capital  and  to  direct  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  surplus  or  net  profit  over  and 
above  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  such  sur¬ 
plus  to  be  used  in  purchasing  or  acquiring 
its  bonds,  other  obligations  or  shares. 

It  was  also  provided  that  the  directors 
shall  decide  when  and  how  accounts  and 
books  shall  be  open  to  stockholders,  no 
stockholders  having  any  right  to  inspect 
any  account  or  book  except  as  conferred 
by  statute  or  authorized  by  the  board,  or 
by  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 

Approval  was  voted  of  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  company’s  directors  to 
vote  by  proxy,  or  otherwise,  all  or  any 
stock  now  or  hereafter  to  be  held  by  the 
United  Copper  Company  in  the  Butte 
Coalition  Mining  Company. 

OREGON. 

BAKER  county; 

North  American  Mining  Company — At 
this  company’s  Burkemont  mine,  25  miles 
east  of  Baker  City,  copper  ore  of  high 
grade  continues  to  be  taken  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  now  240  ft  deep. 
D.  W.  C.  Nelson  is  manager. 

United  Elkhorn — This  mine  has  been" 
working  its  full  force  of  100  men  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  has  a  large  quantity  of  concen¬ 
trates  ready  for  shipment.  Development' 
work  is  to  be  continued. 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  build. 
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the  projected  California  &  Oregon  Coast 
Railroad,  from  Grant’s  Pass  to  the  Waldo 
district.  The  line  has  been  located,  and 
work  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  The  road 
will  connect  the  Waldo  mine  and  others 
with  the  smelter  at  Takilma. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Philadelphia  S’  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company — The  statement  for  March  and 
the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  from 
July  I  to  March  31  is  as  follows: 

March.  Nine  Mos. 

Earnings .  $3  069,714  $‘i6,990.966 

Expenses .  -l.SSS.til  96,061  086 

Net  earnings .  $296,973  $1,839,871 

For  the  nine  months  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1,809,844  in  earnings,  and  of 
$1,760,695  in  expenses;  leaving  a  gain  of 
$49,129  only  in  net  earnings. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Southern  Kaolin  and  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  by  A.  C.  DePass  and  others,  at 
Columbia,  to  mine  kaolin  and  manu¬ 
facture  by-products  from  the  same. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Big  4 — The  shaft  on  this  property  has 
reached  a  depth  of  220  ft.,  and  for  the  last 
35  ft.  it  has  been  passing  through  a  contin¬ 
uous  orebody. 

Hidden  Fortune — The  agreement  pro¬ 
posed  between  the  Chicago  interests  and 
the  rest  of  the  stockholders,  whereby  the 
Chicago  people  were  to  put  up  $120,000 
for  financing  the  company,  has  at  last 
been  signed  by  all.  An  office  has  been 
opened  at  Deadwood,  and  preparations 
are  now  being  made  to  open  up  the  mine 
and  put  the  Deadwood  mill  into  operation. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  run  the  mill  by 
electric  power,  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Consolidated  Power  and  Light  Company 
at  Pluma.  Otto  Grantz,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  is  in  charge  of  the 
Deadwood  office. 

Eleventh  Hour — The  clean-up  from  the 
new  mill  was  satisfactory.  Owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  labor  it  has  been  impossible  to 
operate  the  mill  at  its  full  capacity.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  the  manager,  is  now  advertising 
for  men. 

Goldstake — The  main  tunnel  on  this 
property  has  reached  a  distance  of  1850  ft. 
The  formation  has  changed,  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  the  proximity  of  an 
orebody.  Electric  drills  are  employed,  and 
about  5  ft  are  being  made  every  24  hours. 

Gilt  Edge  Maid — The  work  of  enlarging 
this  mill,  and  of  changing  the  process 
from  a  wet  crushing  to  a  dry  crushing  is 
going  on.  The  number  of  leaching  tanks 
will  be  increased  from  three  to  twelve  and 
‘the  full  capacity  of  the  mill  will  be  about 
200  tons. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Blue  Lead — The  shaft  on  this  property 
is  now  260  ft  deep,  and  is  penetrating  the 


ash  formation,  which,  with  depth,  is  be¬ 
coming  harder  and  showing  stringers  of 
ore.  A  copper  blow-out  is  located  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  it  was  this  that  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  owners.  John 
Haman,  of  Cripple  Creek,  is  extremely  in¬ 
terested  in  this  property. 

Standby — The  work  of  remodeling  the 
mill  and  repairing  the  flume  has  been 
completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  air- 
compressor  arrives,  the  work  will  begin. 
The  mill  has  60  stamps,  but  only  a  portion 
of  these  will  be  dropping  at  first. 

TEXAS. 

MAVERICK  COUNTY. 

International  Coal  and  Coke  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  with  $100,000  capital  stock  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Hicks,  Yale  Hicks,  J.  D.  Quinn, 
M.  G.  B.  Thomas  and  others  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  develop  the  coal  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Eagle  Pass  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  recently  purchased  by  Marshall 
Hicks  and  associates.  The  plant  has  a 
daily  output  of  200  tons,  which  will  be 
increased  to  500  tons. 

UTAH. 

JUAB  COUNTY. 

U  tah  —The  last  shipment  from  the 
Utah  mine  at  Fish  Springs,  disclosed  the 
presence  of  $2.50  in  gold  to  the  ton; 
something  unusual  for  this  property, 
which  carries  silver-lead  values. 

Victor  Consolidated — In  this  mine  near 
Mammoth,  a  body  of  copper  ore  has  been 
uncovered  of  late. 

Godiva — The  new  concentrating  plant 
for  the  Godiva  mine,  at  Eureka,  is  now 
in  regular  and  successful  commission. 
The  mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Southport  Company — This  company 
has  been  organized  to  develop  property 
in  Tooele  county.  The  company  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  500,000  shares  of  $i  each.  The 
officers  are  J.  R.  Rand,  president;  W.  C. 
Alexander,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  L.  H.  Farnsworth,  secretary. 

Neiv  Stockton  Mining  Company — This 
company  is  blocking  out  large  bodies  of 
ore  in  its  mine  workings.  The  double¬ 
compartment  shaft  will  soon  reach  the 
looo-ft.  level,  when  heavy  and  regular 
shipments  will  begin.  The  mill  is 
running. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Majestic  Mining  Company — In  the 
development  of  the  Harrington-Hickory 
mine  of  this  Company’s  holding,  large 
bodies  of  ore  have  been  uncovered.  The 
company  has  been  making  irregular  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Salt  Lake  smelters  during 
the  past  few  months,  but  it  is  expected 
that  operations  will  be  conducted  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  this  summer. 

Talisman — This  mine,  in  Star  district, 
operated  under  the  direction  of  P.  B. 
McKeon,  of  Milford,  has  100  tons  of 


good  ore  on  its  dump  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Continental- Alta  Mining  Company — 
This  company,  at  Alta,  has  repaired  its 
tramway,  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Little  Cottonivood — Work  has  begun  in 
the  re-construction  of  the  branch  rail¬ 
road  from  Sandy  to  the  mines  of  Alta  in 
Little  Cottonwood  canon.  From 
Wasatch,  up,  the  road  was  formerly  a 
horse-tram  and  narrow-gage.  The  new 
road  will  be  standard,  and  will  employ 
steam  or  electricity  for  motive  power. 

Boston  Consolidated — The  Nissen  stamp 
mill,  handled  by  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Company,  is  being  given  a  trial  at  the 
plant  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Mining 
Company,  at  Bingham. 

Ohio  Copper — The  management  of  the 
Ohio  Copper  Company  is  now  paying 
some  attention  to  the  development  of  its 
lead-ore  deposits  of  its  Winnemuck  mine, 
at  Bingham.  In  a  cross-cut  on  the  140-ft. 
level  a  3-ft.  body  of  lead  ore  has  been 
encountered,  and  the  possibilities  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  excellent. 

Utah-Apex  Mining  Company — This 
company,  at  Bingham,  has  discontinued 
ore  shipments  until  after  the  completion 
of  its  new  tramway. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Carbonate  Hill — Michael  Sammon  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  this 
mine.  Under  the  direction  of  Major 
Matt  Daugherty,  the  mine  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  developed  during  the  past  year, 
and  is  now  ready  for  extensive  ship¬ 
ments.  The  ore  goes  high  in  its  silver- 
lead  contents. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

The  mines  of  Park  City,  for  the  past 
week,  shipped  4,563,860  lb.  of  ore  and 
concentrates. 

Daly-Judge — Another  important  strike 
is  reported  in  the  Daly-Judge  mine  at 
Park  City.  The  mill  at  this  property  is 
in  regular  commission  and  the  daily  out¬ 
put  of  crude  ore  is  large. 

WASHINGTON. 

FERRY  COUNTY. 

Lucille  Dreyfus  Mining  Company — In 
the  case  of  this  company  vs.  A.  B.  Adams, 
and  about  150  other  stockholders,  which 
arose  out  of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  stock 
by  H.  J.  Kressley,  a  former  secretary  of 
the  company,  who  is  now  serving  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary.  Judge  Kenna,  in  the 
Superior  Court,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  signed 
a  decree  April  13,  which  directs  that  W. 
E.  Applegate  shall  be  provided  with  20,00c 
shares  of  valid  stock,  or  shall  recover 
judgment  for  $800.  Other  shares  of 
stock,  in  lieu  of  certificates  which  had 
been  raised  from  the  original  issues  are, 
by  the  terms  of  the  decree,  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  other  shareholders  in  various 
amounts,  as  they  are  entitled  under  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  Other  holders  of 
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stock  in  the  company  are  barred,  and  en¬ 
joined  from  action  against  the  company. 

Mountain  Boy — In  driving  on  the  old 
workings  30  sacks  of  ore  were  taken  out 
the  week  ending  April  14,  which  sampled 
at  high  values. 

Ben  Hur — On  the  300-ft.  level  drifts 
have  been  driven  respectively  60  and  90  ft. 
on  the  pay-shoot.  Small  streaks  of  rich 
ore  were  encountered  in  driving  and  stop- 
ing.  A  part  of  the  stope  above  the  300-ft. 
level  has  been  opened  up  to  within  20  ft. 
of  the  230-ft.  level,  but  this  seems  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  other  two  ore 
shoots  above. 

Copper  Key — A  drift  is  being  run  south¬ 
ward  from  No.  2  tunnel,  to  get  under  the 
pay-shoot  developed  on  the  level  above. 
The  face  is  now  in  quartz. 

Protection  Fraction — A  seam  of  coal 
was  discovered  two  years  ago  on  this, 
within  the  Republic  city  limits.  A  bond 
has  been  given  with  a  right  to  mine,  and 
3  or  4  men  are  now  employed  opening  the 
prospect. 

Pearl  Consolidated — A  contract  has  been 
secured  for  the  shipment  of  5000  tons  of 
ore  to  the  Pilot  Bay  smelter,  at  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington. 

Mountain  Lion — It  is  reported  that  this 
mine  has  again  been  closed  down;  the 
men,  who  have  not  been  paid  their  wages 
for  several  months,  are  afraid  of  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  secure  their  wages  by  lien,  on 
account  of  two  mortgages,  one  for  $15,000, 
which  the  company  avers  were  not  author¬ 
ized. 

OKANOGAN  COUNTY. 

Copper  World  Extension — Drifting  has 
begun  on  the  last  orebody  encountered, 
and  the  ore  extracted  is  being  piled  sepa¬ 
rately  for  future  treatment.  The  company 
is  considering  the  sinking  of  the  shaft 
300  ft.  deeper,  to  the  500-ft.  level. 

Palmer  Mountain  Tunnel  and  Power 
■Company — The  electric  plant  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  power-house,  the  pole-line 
and  wiring  completed  and  the  town  of 
Loomis  lighted  by  electricity.  The  com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  have  electric  drills  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  tunnel  shortly. 

Favorite — This  is  situated  on  Mount 
Elemeeham.  The  company  (of  Ohio), 
has  let  a  contract  to  extend  the  lower  tun¬ 
nel  500  ft.,  in  which  distance  it  is  expected 
to  strike  the  vein. 

Phil  Sheridan — Some  very  rich  looking 
ore  has  been  brought  to  Republic  from 
this  and  the  Stemwinder  adjoining.  In 
the  latter  the  vein  is  reported  to  carry  a 
rich  streak  18  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  of 
shipping  ore  between  walls  6  ft.  apart. 
This  vein,  while  exposed  within  75  ft.  of 
the  line,  by  an  open  cut  20  or  30  ft.  deep 
at  the  face,  has  never  been  prospected  on 
the  Phil  Sheridan  company’s  ground. 

Copper  World  Extension — The  dip  of 
the  strata  is  about  45  deg.  In  the  south 
crosscut,  on  the  200-ft.  level,  the  first  ore 


was  encountered  125  ft.  from  the  shaft, 
and  consisted  of  30  to  36  in.  of  solid  iron 
sulphide,  carrying  gold,  copper  and  ex¬ 
cess  of  iron  about  40  per  cent.  The  cross¬ 
cut  then  intersected,  in  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  20  feet  interstratified  mineralized 
dolomite,  slate  and  ore,  the  streaks  of 
the  latter  being  good  concentrating  mate¬ 
rial.  At  145  ft.  the  drills  broke  into  solid 
iron  sulphide,  which  continued  through 
23  ft.  of  the  crosscut.  It  carries  copper 
and  a  little  gold.  Then  follows  33  ft.  of 
hard,  bluish  white  dolomite,  which  was 
mistaken  for  quartzite  on  account  of  its 
hardness.  At  201  ft.  in  from  the  shaft  a 
drill  hole  in  the  roof  and  another  through 
a  slip  on  one  side  of  the  crosscut  revealed 
solid  ore  in  both  places.  At  245  ft.  from 
the  shaft  the  crosscut  broke  into  different 
ore,  and  at  the  date  of  report  had  pene¬ 
trated  it  20  ft.  This  ore  differs  from  the 
other  large  stratum  in  that  it  does  not 
carry  as  large  an  excess  of  iron,  while  the 
copper  occurs  in  streaks  and  bunches  in 
the  gangue  in  the  form  of  chalcopyrite. 
The  crosscut  is  in  275  ft.,  but  has  not  yet 
encountered  a  wall. 

STEVENS  COUNTY. 

Orient — Work  has  been  resumed,  after 
being  two  years  idle.  Indiana  people  have 
control,  and  expect  to  pursue  develop¬ 
ment  continuously.  The  property  is 
equipped  with  a  three-drill  compressor 
plant.  The  main  vein  has  been  exploited 
at  the  surface  and  carries  quartz,  bearing 
copper  and  gold,  and  a  little  silver  of  no 
commercial  value.  The  ore  has  also  been 
said  to  contain  3  or  4  per  cent,  nickel  and 
some  cobalt.  The  ore  crops  out  over  a 
width  of  about  100  feet.  A  shaft  is  down 
30  ft.  A  tunnel  was  driven  800  ft.,  and 
cut  four  or  five  blind  veins,  but  is  thought 
will  have  to  be  driven  further  to  tap  the 
main  vein.  W.  Townsend  is  manager. 
His  address  is  Orient,  Ferry  county. 
Wash.,  the  mine  being  across  the  Kettle 
river  from  the  town  of  Orient. 

Summit — This  mine  is  six  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Orient.  N.  T.  Johnson,  of  Spok¬ 
ane,  Wash.,  is  the  owner.  He  is  on  the 
ground  starting  development,  and  expects 
to  do  considerable  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

Central  Group — This  is  under  bond  to 
California  people.  It  is  situated  on  the 
northerly  end  of  Jumbo  mountain,  about 
8  miles  east  of  Orient. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

A  despatch  from  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
says :  “A  coal  deal  of  immense  magnitude 
has  just  been  closed  in  the  Pocahontas 
coal-field,  whereby  the  Pocahontas  Con¬ 
solidated  Company  secures  all  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  Pocahontas  Collieries  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  located  at  Pocahontas.  The 
Pocahontas  Consolidated  Company  se¬ 
cures  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Collieries  Company,  which  are  acquired 
from  the  Southwest  Virginia  Improve¬ 


ment  Company,  which  practically  owns  all 
the  coal  lands  in  the  Pocahontas  field, 
among  them  being  the  Baby  mine,  one  of 
the  largest  bituminous  coal  mines  in  the 
world.”  The  report  is  confirmed  from 
Philadelphia.  Details  of  the  transaction 
will  be  announced  later. 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  Far  Eastern  Review,  of  Manila, 
publishes  the  result  of  a  service-test  of 
coal  mined  by  the  Potillo  Land  Improve¬ 
ment  Company  on  the  island  of  Potillo. 
Sufficient  coal  was  furnished  to  run  the 
insular  ice  plant  at  Manila  for  24  hours, 
and  the  test  showed  that  the  coal  was 
a  good  quality  of  steam  fuel.  The  report 
states  that  it  was  equal  to  the  best 
Japanese  or  good  Australian  coal ;  and  that 
it  made  much  less  smoke  than  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  The  company  has  a  seam  with  a 
face  of  9  ft.,  and  apparently  of  great 
extent. 


Foreign  Mining  News. 

MEXICO. 

GUANAJUATO. 

El  Cuba — We  are  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  statement  made 
by  our  Guanajuato  correspondent,  in  the 
Journal  of  April  21,  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  El  Cubo  mine  by  E.  A. 
Wiltsee,  was  incorrect. 


AFRICA. 

RHODESIA. 

The  gold  production  in  March  was 
44,574  oz.  bullion,  the  largest  ever  re¬ 
ported  for  a  single  month.  For  the  three 
months  ending  March  31,  the  total  was 
97,589  oz.  bullion  in  1905,  and  125,561  oz. 
in  1906;  an  increase  of  27,972  oz.,  or  28.7 
per  cent.  The  bullion  reported  this  year 
was  equal  to  iii,749  oz.  fine  gold,  or 
$2,309,852  in  value. 

Other  mineral  production  for  the  three 
months  included  19,704  oz.  silver,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  5272  oz. ;  130  tons  lead,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  19  tons;  32,417  tons  coal,  an 
increase  of  13,914  tons  coal  over  last  year. 


EUROPE. 

SPAIN. 

Rio  Tintp  Company,  Ltd. — At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  in  London,  the  chairman 
announced  the  year’s  dividends  at  5  per 
cent,  on  preference  and  80  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  shares.  With  regard  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations,  he  said:  “Opencast 
mining  operations  have  been  steadily 
pushed,  and  the  removal  of  overburden 
from  one  of  the  lodes  has  for  some  time 
past  been  carried  out  largely  by  the  use 
of  steam  shovels,  which  not  only  cheapens 
the  cost,  but  expedites  removal.  In 
respect  of  the  removal  of  overburden,  the 
profit  on  produce  has  borne  the  cost  of 
removal  during  the  year,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  £9679  is  made  from  the 
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balance  of  the  old  account.  The  under¬ 
ground  mining  operations  are  proceeding 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

“The  railway  has  carried  a  much  larger 
traffic  tonnage  than  ever  before,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  pyrites  exported, 
we  are  now  shipping  yearly  increased 
quantities  of  ore  from  which  the  copper 
has  been  extracted,  and  which  we  sell  for 
its  sulphur  contents.  In  1903  about 
100,000  tons  of  this  material  were  sold, 
while  in  1905  308,000  tons  were  carried 
down  the  railway  and  disposed  of. 

“The  copper  output  at  the  mines  ()uring 
the  past  year  was  very  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  drought  which  prevailed  in 
the  Province  of  Andalusia;  the  scarcity 
of  water  making  it  impossible  for  us  to 
wash  the  mineral  heaps,  with  sufficient 
frequency.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that, 
during  this  winter,  the  rainfall  has  again 
been  meager,  and  while  there  is  yet  ample 
time  before  the  dry  summer  commences 
to  get  our  reservoirs  full,  yet  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  copper  from  the  heaps  for  the 
present  year  will  again  suffer  to  some 
extent  should  heavy  rains  not  come.  You 
will  understand  that  the  lack  of  rain  does 
not  reduce  the  quantity  of  copper  being 
prepared  for  washing,  but  that  the  output 
of  copper  suffers  in  a  dry  season.  This 
shortage  is  made  up  again  when  water  is 
sufficient,  so  that  over  a  period  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  copper 
marketed.  The  quantity  of  copper  from 
the  old  furnace’  bottoms  at  Cwmavon 
recovered  during  last  year  was  912  tons 
as  against  3011  tons  in  the  previous  year, 
but  for  the  present  year  we  can  hardly 
expect  to,  get  more  than  300  tons  from 
this  source,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  we  expect  to  have  finished  this 
operation  and  to  have  abandoned  the  old 
works  and  surrendered  their  lease.  We 
have  commenced  to  refine  copper  in  a 
small  way  at  the  new  refining  plant 
erected  on  the  dock  side  of  Port  Talbot, 
into  which  our  own  vessel  directly  delivers 
materials  from  Spain,  and  we  hope  to 
transfer  the  whole  of  the  refining  opera¬ 
tions  to  these  new  works  in  a  few  weeks.” 


Coal  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  May  2. 

No  material  change  has  occurred  this 
week  in  the  Western  coal  situation.  The 
Ohio  coal  operators  are  gradually  work¬ 
ing  out  toward  a  settlement,  though  their 
association  is  nominally  opposing  it.  In 
Indiana  and  Illinois  there  is  still  much  un¬ 
certainty. 

In  the  Northwest  the  Iowa  miners  and 
operators  have  reached  a  settlement  which 
is  to  hold  for  two  years. 

The  anthracite  situation  depends  chiefly 
on  the  miners’  convention  which  meets  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  The  latest  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  operators  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  there.  The  prospect  is  not  favor¬ 
able  but  much  depends  on  the  temper  of 
the  convention.  't 


So  far  there^  has  been  no  scarcity  of 
coal  anywhere.  The  stocks  accumulated 
in  anticipation  of  trouble,  and  the  number 
of  miners  working  have  prevented  any 
pinch  in  supplies  so  far. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  total  coal  and  coke  traffic  origin¬ 
ating  on  all  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for 
the  year  to  April  21  was  as  follows,  in 
short  tons : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  1,309,633  1,;<62.666  I.  63,183 

Bituminous  .  8,421,449  10,413,684  I.  1,992,146 

Coke .  3,361,376  3,890,690  1.  629,314 


Total .  13,092,368  16.666,960  I.  2.574,592* 


Shipments  of  Broad  Top  coal  over  the 
Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Railroad  for  the 
week  ending  April  28  were  2287  tons;  for 
the  year  to  April  28  they  were  291,747 
tons 

New  Y  ork.  May  2. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard-coal  market  is  still  in  sus¬ 
pense  awaiting  a  settlement  of  the  labor 
difficulties.  The  latest  negotiations  have 
shown  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
miners  to  abate  their  demands,  but  the 
general  feeling  is  that  a  strike  will  be 
officially  ordered  at  the  Union’s  confer¬ 
ence  at  Scranton  on  Thursday.  In  the 
meantime,  only  a  few  operators  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  open  their  collieries,  and  these 
are  successful  in  doing  so.  Most  of  the 
producers,  however,  will  probably  make 
no  effort  to  open  their  mines  until  June, 
and  the  feeling  is  that  by  that  time  they 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  resuming  opera¬ 
tions  whether  a  strike  is  ordered  or  not. 

Prices  remain  at  t!'“  old  level ;  $4-75 
for  broken  and  $5  for  domestic  sizes. 
Steam  sizes:  $3  for  pea;  $2.25@2.50  for 
buckwheat;  $i.45@i.50  for  rice  and  $1.30 
@1.35  for  barley  f.o.b.  New  York  harbor 
shipping  points. 

BITUMINOUS. 

The  Atlantic  seaboard  soft-coal  trade  is 
quiet,  what  little  speculation  there  was 
having  retired.  Prices  are  coming  down 
toward  normal  on  those  coals  that  reach 
market.  It  is  believed  that  the  mines  now 
running  can  prevent  stocks  on  hand  from 
being  much  reduced,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  for  two  or  three  months 
yet,  and  accordingly  no  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  is  expected.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania  fields,  a  few  operators 
have  persuaded  their  men  to  resume  work 
on  compromise  terms. 

Trade  in  the  Far  East  is  dull;  business 
consists  merely  of  shipments  on  contracts. 
The  Sound  is  similarly  lifeless  with  but 
little  inquiry.  Trade  in  New  York  harbor 
is  quiet ;  the  ordinary  grades  sell  for 
$2.80  f.o.b.  New  York  harbor  shipping 
points,  with  very  little  business  at  that. 
All-rail  trade  shows  very  little  inquiry 
and  prices  are  falling.  Transportation  is 
slower  than  it  has  been,  but  nobody  com¬ 


plains.  Car  supply  is  abundant,  and  the 
railroads  state  that  it  will  remain  so. 

Vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  are 
plentiful  and  rates  are  weak.  Philadelphia 
quotes  as  follows :  To  Boston,  Salem  and 
Portland,  70@75c.;  to  Lynn,  Newbury- 
port,  Gardner  and  Bangor,  8o@85. ;  to  the 
Sound,  6oc. ;  to  Saco,  85@90c.  and 
towages. 

Birmingham.  April  30. 

The  first  four  months’  production  of 
coal  is  greater  considerably  than  was  the 
output  for  the  same  period  last  year.  State 
Mine  Inspector  Gray  announces  that  there 
is  steady  operation  at  all  the  mines,  and 
the  output  is  steadily  improving.  The 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  locating  a  new  mining  camp  in 
the  Blue  creek  region  in  the  lower  part 
of  Jefferson  county.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  the  erection  of  50  houses  for  the'  la¬ 
borers.  The  slope  now  being  opened  will  be 
provided  with  double  tracks,  and  the  out¬ 
put  will  be  improved  until  it  reaches  700 
tons  a  day.  The  seam  of  coal  reached  is 
similar  to  the  Blue  creek  vein,  and  is 
rather  large. 

Chicago.  April  30. 

The  coal  market  is  unmarked  by  any 
important  development.  Western  coals 
are  almost  out  of  the  market,  but  stocks 
of  manufacturers  and  railroads  are  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  eastern  coals  have 
been  shipped  here  in  such  quantities  as  to 
give  an  abundant  supply  at  not  greatly  in¬ 
creased  prices.  Eastern  supplies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  being  lessened,  with  the  probabi¬ 
lity  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  both 
prices  and  demand.  Consumers  will  not 
buy  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so. 

There  has  been  something  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  smokeless, 
but  otherwise  sales  are  about  as  last  week, 
in  small  lots  and  a  small  aggregate.  The 
consumer  of  anthracite  is  drawing  on 
dealers’  stocks  but  slightly,  with  the 
coming  of  \yarm  weather.  Illinois  and 
Indiana,,  in  lots  here  and  there  to  be  picked 
up,  bring  about  $3  for  lump,  $2.75  for  run- 
of-mine  and  $2.50  for  screenings.  Smoke¬ 
less  sells  for  $3.40  for  run-of-mine, 
Youghiogheny  at  $2.90  for  three-quarter 
and  Hocking  at  $3.40.  Kentucky  coal  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  available  at  about  $3  per  ton. 


Cleveland.  May  i. 

Coal  prices  have  stiffened  during  the 
past  week  with  the  market  holding  strong 
at  the  close.  Fdr  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
all  of  the  mines  in  the  middle  district 
would  resume,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
operators  in  the  Cambridge  district,  who 
have  opened  their  mines.  But  these 
operators  explain  that  all  of  their  output 
has  been  sold  under  contract  to. the  North¬ 
western  railroads  for  fuel,  and  that  the 
officials  offered  to  pay  the  difference  in 
price  demanded  by  the  men,  if  they  could 
get  their  coal..,  The  other ;  mine-owners 
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decided  that  this  was  not  warrant  for 
them  to  break  over.  The  lake  situation 
is  now  at  a  standstill.  Such  boats  as 
could  get  away  last  night  with  loads  left 
before  midnight.  Others  will  be  held  in 
port,  not  being  able  to  get  loads.  The 
prices  have  held  at  $l.io  at  mine  for 
mine-run  steam  coal,  while  slack  has  been 
steady  at  about  7Sc.  at  mine,  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  district. 

The  coke  market  has  held  about  steady 
with  prices  a  little  lower  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  due  to  the  liberal  supply  on 
hand.  The  market  is  now  represented  by 
a  price  of  $3  at  the  oven  for  the  best 
grades  of  72-hour  foundry  coke  and 
$2.25@2.50  at  the  oven  for  the  best  grades 
of  furnace  coke. 


Indianapolis.  April  30. 

The  Indiana  mining  situation  remains 
unchanged,  except  that  a  few  small  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  have  signed  the  1903 
scale.  The  Indiana  operators  have  con¬ 
cluded  not  to  pursue,  at  present  at  least, 
the  policy  of  the  Illinois  operators,  who 
are  preparing  to  employ  non-union  labor 
engineers,  pumpmen  and  firemen  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mines  from  damage  while  idle. 
1  he  Indiana  operators  are  paying  the  1903 
scale  to  such  workers,  and  those  operators 
who  wish  repair  work  done  will  pay  the 
1903  scale  for  it.  The  different  attitude  of 
the  two  States  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
plan  of  the  operators  of  each  is  to  endeavor 
finally  to  sign  a  scale  for  their  own  State 
and  avoid  an  interstate  agreement. 

The  Indiana  operators  say  that  after  a 
while  the  idle  miners  will  realise  that 
they  are  not  gaining  their  point,  with  the 
market  supplied  by  thousands  of  miners 
eleswhere  at  work.  The  miners,  on  the 
other  hand,  say  that  the  operators  will  be 
moved  to  get  the  business  that  is  going 
to  others  who  are  paying  the  scale.  The 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Miners’  Associa¬ 
tion  says  that  at  least  2500  men  are  min¬ 
ing  coal  in  Indiana  now,  and  that  they  are 
getting  out  7000  tons  a  day.  The  opera¬ 
tors  insist  that  the  whole  output  in 
Indiana,  at  present,  is  less  than  4000  tons 
a  week. 

The  officers  of  District  No.  8  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  held  a  meeting  at 
Brazil  and  decided  to  allow  operators  to 
make  necessary  repairs  to  mines  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  physical  condition  intact  so  far 
as  possible  during  the  suspension,  provided 
the  1903  scale  is  paid  to  the  day  men  for 
doing  the  work.  Permission  was  also 
granted  to  continue  the  sinking  of  mines 
on  the  same  terms.  Permission  was  given 
the  Glen  mine  owners  to  rip  and  relay  its 
double  partings,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  upper  vein  is  stopped  until  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  lower  vein.  The  1903 
scale  is  to  be  paid  for  all  these  classes  of 
work.  A  circular  letter  to  this  effect  has 
l)een  sent  out  to  all  the  locals  of  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

A  petition  has  been  filed  with  the 
Indiana'  Railway  Commission  to  have  the 


rules  of  the  Indiana  Car  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  revised.  Practically  all  the  railroads 
of  the  State  belong  to  the  association,  and 
they  are  named  as  defendants  ’to  the 
action.  A  general  modification  of  the 
rules  relating  to  demurrage  charges  is  de¬ 
manded.  Coal  shippers  claim  that  it  is 
unfair  to  charge  them  as  receivers  of 
freight  $i  a  day  demurrage  per  car  after 
48  hours,  while  they  are  allowed  no  re¬ 
compense  or  damage  by  the  railway  com¬ 
pany  in  case  of  non-delivery  of  cars 
loaded  with  coal  from  any  cause.  The 
coal  men  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a 
reciprocal  arrangement,  compelling  the 
roads  to  pay  the  shippers  when  they  de¬ 
lay  freight,  as  well  as  to  charge  the  ship¬ 
per  or  receiver  demurrage.  They  ask  for 
a  rule  requiring  railroad  companies  to 
move  loaded  coal  cars  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  every  day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shipper. 


Pittsburg.  May  i. 

Coal — Demand  continues  heavy  and 
prices  are  very  firm  on  a  basis  of  $1.15  a 
ton  for  mine-run  coal  at  the  mine.  Every 
mine  in  the  Pittsburg  district  is  in  full 
operation  and  additional  miners  are  being 
employed  daily.  Railroads  are  furnishing 
all  the  cars  required  and  production  is 
unprecedented.  After  being  in  session  for 
eight  days  the  joint  conference  of  miners 
and  operators  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  district  dead-work  scale.  The  miners 
did  not  get  all  they  asked  for,  but  the 
officers  express  satisfaction  over  the  re¬ 
sult.  The  agrement  entered  into  is  for  a 
period  of  two  years  dating  from  April  i. 
The  rivers  were  navigable  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  last  week  and  several  million 
bushels  of  coal  were  sent  to  the  lower 
markets.  Some  empties  were  returned  on 
the  rise  and  the  river  miners  are  certain 
of  steady  employment  for  several  weeks. 
The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  continues  to 
make  large  shipments  to  lake  ports. 

Connellsrille  Coke — Prices  are  firmer 
and  a  trifle  higher  this  week,  standard 
Connellsville  furnace  coke  being  quoted 
at  $2.60  and  foundry  at  $3@3.I5  a  ton. 
For  outside  Connellsville  coke  lower 
prices  are  named.  The  Sterling  Coal  and 
Coke  Company  perfected  its  organization 
last  w'eek  and  let  contracts  for  300  ovens 
which  will  be  completed  and  in  operation, 
it  is  expected,  by  September.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  a  valuable  tract  of  coking  coal 
land  near  Masontown  and  is  sinking  a 
shaft.  The  production  of  coke  in  the 
Connellsville  field  for  the  week  amounted 
to  over  275,000  tons  and  in  the  Mason- 
town  field  over  100,000  tons  was  produced. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

May  2. 

'Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  are  reported  as  beloxy  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department,  of 
Commerce  and  Labor: 


19U5.  1906.  Changes. 

Anthracite.  .  366,731  376,013  I.  19,282 

Bituminous .  1,288,302  l,681,iU  1.  393,112 


Total  coal .  1,646,033  2,067,427  1.412,394 

Coke .  128,197  186,201  I.  57,804 


Total . 1,773,4:10  2,243,628  1.470,198 


The  coke  exported  went  chiefly  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  though  some  was  taken  by  Canadian 
furnaces.  The  disposition  of  the  coal  was 
as  follows : 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 


Canada .  1,069,692  1,388,686  I.  3.i8  994 

Mexico .  249,148  281,061  I.  ;il,903 

Cuba .  132,703  216,960  I.  84,247 

Other  W.  Indies .  71,962  105,715  I.  33,763 

France .  .  95  838  I.  743 

Italy .  11,151  1,746  D.  9,406 

Other  Europe .  5,076  8,342  I.  3,266 

Other  countries .  115,306  64,200  D.  61,106 


Total .  1,645,033  2,057,427  I.  412,894 


The  coal  to  other  countries  goes  chiefly 
to  South  America.  Canada  took  this  year 
67.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  shipped.  The 
exports  to  Canada  in  detail  were : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  342,427  363,499  I.  21,072 

Bituminous .  717,166  1,025,087  I  307,922 

Total .  1,069,592  1,388,686  I  328,994, 


.  Shipments  to  Canada  in  the  early  part 
of  1905  were  impeded  by  severe  weather. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  into  the  United 
States  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31,  were  as  follows: 


1906. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

333,648 

450,663 

I. 

117,116 

G-reat  Britain . 

18,892 

58,006 

I. 

39,114 

Other  Euiope . 

113 

4,037 

I. 

3,924 

Japan . 

15,624 

4,%2 

D. 

10.662 

Australia . 

. .  24,620 

63,399 

1. 

28,779 

Other  countries . 

37 

23 

D. 

14 

Total  c<  >al . 

..  39  >,834 

671,090 

I.  178.266 

Coke . .  30,274  . 

Coke  was  not  reported  separately 
last  year.  With  the  exception  of  some 
Nova  Scotia  coal  which  comes  to  Boston, 
the  imports,  are  chiefly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  coke  is  nearly  all  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia;  a  little  comes  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  the  coal  imported  this  year  6537 
tons  were  classed  as  anthracite. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 


New  York,  May  2. 

The  iron  and  steel  markets  continue 
active  in  almost  all  lines,  and  there  are 
few  remaining  traces  of  recent  cessation 
in  buying.  Pig  iron  is  active,  especially 
for  steel  pig.  The  strike  of  the  long¬ 
shoremen  and  seamen  on  the  lakes  prom¬ 
ises  to  delay  the  shipment  of  ore.  Only  a 
few  cargoes  got  down  before  May  i,  and 
the  Lake  Erie  docks  are  almost  bare  of 
stocks,  so  that  some  furnaces  may  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  short  ore  supplies. 

Rail  orders  continue  to  come  in,  and  it 
is  announced  that  some  contracts  for  1907 
delivery  have  been  accepted  at  $28,  indi¬ 
cating  a  continuance  of  the  price  for  next 
year. 

Structural  steel  continues  active.  There 
is  some  speculation  as  to  the  probable  de¬ 
mand  which  will  result  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco.  Several  of  the 
large  companies  have  announced  that 
preference  in  deliveries  will  be  given  to^ 
orders  from  that  quarter ;  but  it  is  not  like- 
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ly  that  large  contracts  from  the  destroyed 
city  will  be  in  evidence  for  some  months  • 
yet. 

All  prices  are  firm,  but  no  changes  have 
been  made  of  any  special  importance. 
There  seems  to  be  no  disposition  any¬ 
where  to  shade  established  quotations. 

Exports  and  Imports — Exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  machinery,  from  the 
United  States  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31  are  valued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  as  follows : 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

March .  912,160.771  914,792,214  1.  92,641,443 

Three  months  29,152,626  40,620,293  I.  11,367,767 

The  increase  for  the  month  was  21.7 
per  cent.;  for  the  three  months  39  per 
cent.  The-  chief  items  of  iron  and  steel 
exports  were,  in  long  tons: 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Pig  iron . . .  21,363  16,304  D.  6,049 

BUletS,  ingots  &  blooms. .  47,586  69,147  I.  21,661 

Bars .  16,148  19,922  I.  3,774 

Balls .  69,328  91,082  1.31,764 

Sheets  and  plates .  12,864  19,819  I.  6,956 

Structural  steel  .  17,626  22,189  I.  4,664 

Wire  .  27,212  38,684  I.  11,472 

Nalls  and  spikes .  11,405  18,496  I.  7,090 

Exports  of  iron  ore — chiefly  to  Canada 
— were  1930  tons  in  1905,  and  10,662  tons 
in  1906;  an  increase  of  8732  tons  this 
year. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel,  including  ma¬ 
chinery,  into  the  United  States  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  are  valued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  below: 

1903.  1906.  Changes. 

March .  91.929,892  93,028,693  I.  91  098.700 

Three  months...  5,744,023  7,328,782  I.  1,684,769 

The  increase  for  February  was  57  per 
cent.;  for  the  three  months,  27.6  per  cent. 
The  chief  items  of  the  iron  and  steel  im¬ 
ports  were,  in  long  tons: 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

Pig  iron  .  34,026  72,911  I.  38,886 

Scrap .  3,976  6,769  I.  2,784 

Ingots,  blooms,  etc .  9.056  6,432  D.  3,623 

Bare .  7,002  9.635  1.  2,633 

Vlre-rods .  3,603  4,366  I.  852 

Tin-plates .  18.625  11,242  D.  7,383 

Imports  of  iron  ore  for  the  three  months 
were  170,748  tons  in  1905,  and  276,781 
tons  in  1906;  an  increase  of  106,033  tons. 
Imports  of  manganese  ore  were  67,964 
tons  in  1905,  and  50,899  tons  in  1906;  a 
decrease  of  17,065  tons  this  year. 


Birmingbam.  April  30. 

The  Southern  pig-iron  market  shows 
considerable  strength  this  week.  Spot  iron 
in  some  grades  is  not  plentiful.  The  home 
consumption  continues  very  strong,  while 
shipments  from  the  district  are  picking  up. 
There  are  still  hopes  that  the  railroads 
will  take  off  the  advance  in  rates  which 
went  into  effect  on  March  i,  though  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  heard  by  the  manufacturers. 
Sales  have  been  made  recently  for  deliv¬ 
ery  during  the  third  quarter.  Some  small 
lot  business  was  accepted  recently  for  de¬ 
livery  in  the  next  two  months.  The  home 
consumption  will  shortly  take  on  an  in¬ 
crease  also  by  the  starting  of  the  plants 
of  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company 
and  the  Kilby  Frog  and  Switch  Company. 


Two  new  industries  have  been  located  re¬ 
cently;  work  is  to  be  started  in  the  next 
few  weeks  on  the  plants  in  the  immediate 
Birmingham  district,  a  branch  plant  of  the 
American  Radiator  Company  and  a  small 
soil-pipe  plant. 

No.  2  foundry  is  still  quoted  at  $14  per 
ton.  The  higher  grades  of  iron  are  scarce 
for  spot  delivery. 


Chicago.  April  30. 

Streng^th  continues  to  mark  the  iron 
market,  with  everything  fair  in  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  new  business.  Sales  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
year  aggregate  a  good  business — better 
than  was  hoped  for  a  month  ago.  There 
is  still  much  iron  being  sold  for  delivery 
within  30  to  60  days.  Melters  are  finding 
their  contract  supplies  insufficient  to 
meet  their  increasing  business,  and  many 
of  them  are  getting  back  into  the  habit 
again  of  buying  six  to  nine  months  ahead. 
This  indicates  a  feeling  by  buyers  that 
the  market  is  strengthening  generally,  and 
this  feeling  is  correct,  to  judge  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  previous  seasons.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  next  month,  if  not  two 
months,  is  likely  to  be  large,  with  no 
lower  if  not  higher  prices. 

Quotations  continue  the  same  as  last 
week,  most  of  the  business  being  done  at 
about  $19  for  Northern  and  $14  Birming¬ 
ham,  or  $17.90  Chicago,  for  Southern,  on 
No.  2  foundry. 

Business  in  finished  products  of  all 
sorts  is  good,  sales  of  structural  material 
being  especially  better.  Coke  is  in  good 
demand  and  supply  at  $3@3.50,  ovens. 


Cleveland.  May  i. 

Iron  Ore — The  Longshoremen  were 
called  out  on  a  strike  last  night  at  mid¬ 
night.  This  will  stop  the  supply  of  ore 
coming  down  the  lakes,  as  included  are 
the  tugmen,  the  package-freight  handlers 
and  the  firemen  and  oilers  on  the  lakes. 
The  strike  comes  at  a  time  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  ore  on  Lake  Erie  docks  is  about 
exhausted,  and  when  most  of  the  furnaces 
are  having  difficulty  to  keep  running. 
It  promises  consequently  a  tie-up  of  the 
docks  and  the  furnaces  as  well  through 
the  better  part  of  May.  The  effect  will 
be  serious.  Lake  vessel  owners  are  ex¬ 
pecting  higher  rates  as  a  consequence. 

Pig  Iron — The  buying  of  foundry  iron 
has  been  heavy  during  the  past  week,  or¬ 
ders  covering  the  last  half  of  the  year  and 
some  consumers  taking  fourth-quarter 
material,  intending  to  use  it  during  the 
first  quarter  of  next  year.  ^  The  bottom 
seems  to  have  been  reached  with  the  price 
at  $16.50  in  the  Valleys  for  No.  2  foundry, 
and  some  furnaces  are  already  holding  for 
$17  and  higher.  Bessemer  iron  is  on  the 
basis  of  $17.25  in  the  Valleys.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  strong,  with  the  possibility  that 
some  furnaces  will  be  forced  out  of  blast 
by  the  shortage  in  the  supply  -of  ore. 

Finished  Material — Billets  are  so  scarce 


that  the  forging  quality  is  selling  at  $36 
Pittsburg,  and  consumers  in  this  territory 
have  stopped  buying  because  they  cannot 
sell  their  product  at  a  profit  with  the  raw 
material  at  such  a  price.  At  the  same  time 
bessemer  billets  are  so  scarce  that  the  in¬ 
creased  productive  capacity  in  shapes  is 
seriously  curtailed.  They  are  selling  at 
$30  Pittsburg,  with  higher  prices  possible. 
Sheets  are  strong  on  the  scarcity  of  sheet- 
bars.  Plates  are  easy  with  light  buying 
and  specifications  against  old  contracts 
slow.  Small  angles  are  plentiful  but  the 
larger  sizes  are  scarce. 


New  York.  May  2. 

Pig  Iron — Some  large  contracts  are 
coming  in,  chiefly  for  No.  2  foundry  and 
basic  pig.  There  is  also  a  steady  call 
for  small  lots  from  local  foundries.  Prices 
are  unchanged. 

For  Northern  iron  in  large  lots  we 
quote:  No.  i  X  foundry,  $i8.5o@i9.25 ; 
No.  2X,  $i8@i8.75;  No.  2  plain,  $17.50® 
18;  forge,  $i6.25@i6.75.  Southern  iron 
is  held  firmly  by  the  larger  companies  on 
the  basis  of  $14  Birmingham  for  No.  2. 
For  large  lots  on  dock.  New  York,  prices 
are:  No.  i  foundry,  $i8@i8.5o;  No.  2, 
$i7.50@i8;  No.  3,  $i7@i7.so;  No.  4,  $16.25 
@17;  No.  I  soft,  $i8.25@i8.5o;  No.  2  soft, 
$I7.50@i8;  gray  forge,  $i6.25@i6.50.  Ba¬ 
sic  is  held  at  $19  for  Virginia,  $18.50  for 
Alabama  and  $18  for  Northern. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe — Prices  are  steady,  the 
present  basis  being  $30.50  per  net  ton  for 
6-in.  pipe  in  carload  lots  at  tidewater 
points.  The  foundries  have  a  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand. 

Bars — Business  is  good,  but  prices  are 
easier.  Sales  are  at  1.645c.  for  common 
iron  bars,  and  1.695c.  for  refined  iron. 
Steel  bars  are  1.645c.,  tidewater.  Store 
trade  is  more  active  at  2c.,  delivered. 

Plates — Steel  plates  are  in  steady  de¬ 
mand.  Tank  plates  are  nominally  1.745 
@1.8250.;  flange  and  boiler,  i. 845® i. 945c. ; 
universal  and  sheared  plates,  1.745® 
1.845c. ;  according  to  width.  Sales  here 
have  been  chiefly  in  small  lots. 

Structural  Material — Prices  are  nomi¬ 
nally  unchanged.  Beams  under  15  in.  are 
1.845c.  for  large  lots;  over  15  in.,  1.895c.; 
angle  and  channels,  1.845c.,  tidewater  de¬ 
livery.  Jobbers  ask  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  on  small  orders.  New  business 
depends  largely  on  possible  deliveries. 

Steel  Rails — No  change  in  standard  sec¬ 
tions.  Light  rails  are  in  steady  demand, 
prices  ranging  from  $26  for  25-lb.  up  to 
$33  for  I2-Ib.  rails.  The  demand  for 
trolley  rails  is  good.  The  Tennessee  Coal, 
Iron  and  Railroad  Company  is  asking  $29 
for  its  basic  open-hearth  rails.  For  bes¬ 
semer  rails,  $28  is  being  accepted  on 
orders  running  into  next  year,  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  companies. 

Old  Material — Business  is  good  and 
dealers  are  stiff  in  their  views.  No. 
I  railroad  wrought  is  $18.50®  19.50 ;  No. 
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I  yard  wrought  can  be  had  for  $i7@i8; 
machinery  cast,  $i4@i4.So;  heavy  steel 
melting  scrap,  $i6@i6.50.  These  prices 
are  on  cars,  Jersey  City  or  other  terminal 
delivery. 

PhiUdelpUA.  May  3. 

Pig  Iron — An  exceptionally  large  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  during  the  past  few 
days  in  basic  pig  in  this  territory.  Buyers 
displayed  rather  suddenly  a  desire  to  close 
contracts  for  large  quantities  and  they 
found  the  makers  of  basic  pig  in  a 
willing  attitude  of  mind.  There  was  also 
a  number  of  orders  for  malleable  iron 
from  this  territory  and  further  east 
and  the  prices  paid  were  the  highest  for 
the  season.  Standard  bessemer  is  also 
under  inquiry  and  some  sales  have  been 
made.  The  tone  of  the  pig-iron  market 
is  strong.  Quotations  for  No.i  X  foundry 
are  $19.50  for  best;  No.  2,  $19.  Sales  of 
No.  2  plain  have  been  made  as  low  as 
$18;  standard  gray  forge  averages  $16.50; 
basic  is  quoted  at  $18;  malleable  at  $18 
and  bessemer  at  $20. 

Steel  Billets — Something  bordering 
upon  a  reviving  demand  has  manifested 
itself  in  steel  billets  during  the  past  week, 
particularly  for  open-hearth,  which  has 
brought  $30  in  several  cases. 

Bars — Bar-iron  prices  are  still  held  at 
the  old  figure,  but  premiums  are  paid  for 
prompt  deliveries  and  the  price  is  about 
i.68j^.  Mill  owners  are  not  disposed  to 
talk  about  late  delivery  business,  except¬ 
ing  at  full  prices. 

Sheet  Iron — Inquiries  for  sheet  iron  are 
improving,  especially  for  light  sheets,  and 
the  mills  are  now  figuring  upon  quite  a 
volume  of  business  for  summer  delivery. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — The  tube  market  con¬ 
tinues  active  and  orders  continue  to  reach 
the  mills  for  urgent  delivery.  Pipe  work 
is  rather  quiet  but  discounts  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

Merchant  Steel — The  consumption  of 
merchant  steel  gradually  increases  week 
by  week  and  at  the  present  time  orders 
are  going  forward  for  early  summer  de¬ 
livery. 

Plates — There  is  a  reported  activity  in 
iron  and  steel  plates.  The  railroad  com¬ 
panies  are  turning  their  attention  to  steel 
freight  cars  and  quite  a  number  of  orders 
have  been  placed  with  the  car  builders. 

Structural  Material — All  of  our  structu¬ 
ral-mill  people  have  had  correspondence 
with  parties  interested  in  the  re-building 
of  San  Francisco,  and  while  very  little 
business  has  been  definitely  closed  up  to 
this  writing  it  is  understood  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  structural  mills  will  be  shortly 
called  upon  to  supply  large  quantities  of 
material  under  emergency  haste. 

Scrap — The  general  tendency  of  the 
scrap  market  is  upward  and  quite  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  has  been  done  in  railroad 
scrap.  No,  I  steel  and  in  forge.  Other 
kinds  are  quiet  but  prices  are  firm.  No.  i 
steel  is  held  at  $17;  phosphorus  scrap  at 


$22,  and  axle  turnings  at  $15.  No.  i 
yard  scrap  is  held  at  $19  per  ton. 

Pittsbnrg.  May  i. 

The  iron  and  steel  markets  continue 
strong,  and  while  buying  has  been  light 
during  the  week  there  is  an  active  in¬ 
quiry  for  bessemer  and  basic  pig  iron,  and 
all  lines  of  finished  steel  products.  One 
of  the  events  of  the  week  was  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  books  by  the  rail  mills  for  1907 
tonnage  at  the  old  price  of  $28,  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  the  spring  of  1901.  It 
is  not  expected  that  a  very  large  tonnage 
will  be  placed  before  the  second  half,  and 
the  price  was  fixed  at  the  request  of  one 
interest  that  had  an  inquiry  for  27,000 
tons.  It  is  understood  that  this  order  and 
several  others  have  been  booked.  Addi¬ 
tional  orders  for  this  year’s  delivery  have 
been  received,  and  it  is  now  estimated 
that  over  3,200,000  tons  have  been  booked 
for  this  year  and  fully  300,000  tons  are 
expected  to  be  placed  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  which  will  tax  the  mills  to  their 
capacity.  Yesterday  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  began  to  put  the  entire  steel 
production  at  its  Ohio'  works  into  rails. 
Previous  to  this  week  from  600  to  800 
tons  of  billets  were  being  rolled  daily, 
and  the  change  will  further  increase  the 
scarcity  of  billets.  There  is  still  a  heavy 
demand  for  structural  material,  and  with 
the  new  business  that  is  expected  to  result 
from  the  San  Francisco  disaster  the  mills 
likely  will  be  kept  in  full  operation  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  probably  will  be 
several  months  before  any  large  orders 
will  be  placed  for  rebuilding  the  stricken 
city,  and  by  that  time  contracts  now  on 
hand  will  have  been  filled.  The  action  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  in  issuing 
instructions  to  its  sales  managers  to  give 
preference  to  orders  for  material  for  the 
Pacific  coast  has  been  followed  by  other 
producers.  The  Beam  Association  has 
reaffirmed  prices  for  this  quarter  on  the 
basis  of  1.70C.  Pittsburg  for  beams  and 
channels  up  to  15-in.  and  i.6oc.,  Pittsburg, 
for  Pacific-coast  delivery.  The  regular 
market  prices  will  prevail  on  emergency 
business,  for  San  Francisco. 

A  contest  began  today  between  the 
Pittsburg  Erectors’  Association,  composed 
of  the  leading  steel  erecting  concerns,  and 
the  local  union  of  th^  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers.  The  erectors  have  ignored  the 
demands  of  the  workers  for  an  advance 
in  wages  from  $4  to  $4.50  a  day,  and  a 
signed  agreement  for  one  year,  and  have 
declared  for  an  open  shop.  About  700 
skilled  structural  iron  workers  are  on 
strike.  The  American  Bridge  Company,  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburg  Erectors’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  made  a  successful  fight  against 
the  workers’  organization,  and  is  filling 
its  contracts.  The  other  concerns  believe 
they  can  win  and  are  offering  skilled 
workmen  high  wages.  They  will  not  be 
required  to  withdraw  from  their  union, 
but  the  union  will  not  be  recognized.  For 


the  present  no  important  work  will  be  tied 
up  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  All  wage 
scales  in  the  building  trades  have  been 
adjusted  for  the  year  except  for  the  brick-; 
layers  and  carpenters.  The  bricklayers 
made  no  demands,  and  while  they  do  not 
insist  on  a  scale  being  signed,  will  not 
tolerate  the  employment  of  non-union 
men.  The  carpenters  demanded  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  50c.  a  day  to  $4,  and  it  has  been 
conceded  by  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
tractors.  No  strike  was  ordered,  but  where 
the  rate  was  refused  the  men  quit  work. 
According  to  rej)orts  less  than  1000  of 
the  8000  carpenters  in  the  district  are 
idle  today. 

The  scarcity  of  steel  is  being  more 
severely  felt  by  the  sheet  and  tin-plate 
interests  and  a  number  of  concerns  are 
behind  in  deliveries,  particularly  on  gal¬ 
vanized  sheets.  Some  independent  tin¬ 
plate  mills  have  been  forced  to  close  and 
the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  able  to  operate  more  than 
85  per  cent,  of  its  mills.  The  agricultural- 
implement  makers  having  placed  their 
orders  for  steel  bars  for  the  season  be¬ 
ginning  in  July,  are  now  buying  iron  bars 
and  the  market  for  common  iron  bars 
is  stronger  than  a  week  ago,  the  minimum 
price  named  today  being  1.55c.  Pittsburg, 
an  advance  of  $i  a  ton  over  the  quotation 
a  week  ago. 

Pig  Iron — There  is  an  active  inquiry  for 
bessemer  pig  iron  for  delivery  in  the  third 
quarter  and  for  shipment  during  the  next 
two  months.  It  reported  that  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Company,  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer  of  pig  iron,  has  closed  a  contract 
for  35,000  tons  of  bessemer  at  $17.25, 
Valley  furnaces.  There  is  but  little  bes¬ 
semer  iron  remaining  for  delivery  up  to 
July  I,  and  for  third  quarter  $17.50, 
Valley  furnaces,  is  being  quoted.  A  few 
small  lots  sold  within  the  past  few  days  at 
that  price.  The  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  will  take  all  the  unsold  bessemer 
iron  this  quarter.  Unless  there  is  a 
delay  in  shipments  of  ore  it  is  expected 
the  production  of  bessemer  pig  will  be 
greatly  increased  before  the  opening  of 
the  third  quarter.  Basic  pig  is  firm  at 
$17,  Valley,  and  foundry  No.  2  is  still  held 
at  $16.50,  Valley,  while  sales  of  a  few 
small  lots  have  been  made  at  a  higher 
figure.  Gray  forge  remains  at  $16.50© 
16.75,  Pittsburg,  and  one  lot  of  2000  tons 
is  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  $16.60, 
Pittsburg. 

Steel — The  scarcity  of  steel  billets  and 
sheet-bars  is  more  pronounced  this  week, 
due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  curtailment 
of  production  at  the  Ohio  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Bessemer  bil¬ 
lets  are  quoted  at  $27.50,  and  open-hearth 
billets  and  sheet-bars  at  $28.  Plates  re¬ 
main  at  1. 60c.  and  merchant  steel  bars 
at  1. 50c. 

Sheets — The  market  is  very  firm  and 
mills  are  behind  m  deliveries.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  have  been  placed,  and  all 
shading  has  disappeared.  Black  sheets 
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are  quoted  at  2.40c.  and  galvanized  at 
3.45c.  for  No.  28  gage. 

Ferro-Manganese — For  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  $iio@i25  a  ton  is  quoted,  and  for 
May,  and  June  shipments,  about  $100  can 
be  done.  It  is  likely  that  about  $85  a  ton 
will  be  the  price  for  second-half  delivery. 

BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Pittsburg,  May  2. — The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  bought  from  the 
Bessemer  Furnace  Association,  for  May 
delivery,  18,000  tons  bessemer  pig  at  $17.25. 
Valley  furnace ;  also  2000  tons  basic  at 
$17,  Valley. 

Cartagena,  Spain.  April  14. 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  shipments 
for  the  week  w'ere  one  cargo,  4450  tons 
dry  ore  to  Rotterdam ;  three  cargoes,  5550 
tons  dry  ore,  and  one  cargo,  2150  tons 
Campanil  ore,  .to  Great  Britain.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  quiet. 

Quotations  are  8s.  5d.  for  ordinary  50 
per  cent,  ore;  gs.@gs.  4d.  for  special  low 
phosphorus;  iis.  gd.  for  specular  ore,  58 
per  cent,  iron ;  los.  2d.  for  S.  P.  Campanil. 
Manganiferous  ores  range  from  iis.  8d. 
for  35  per  cent,  iron  and  12  manganese 
up  to  i8s.  2d.  for  20  per  cent,  iron  and  20 
manganese.  All  prices  are  f.o.b.  shipping 
port^ 

Pyrites — Iron  pyrites,  40  per  cent,  iron 
and  43  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  los.  6d.  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 

Dasseldorf,  Germany.  April  23. 

The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  of 
machinery  from  Germany  for  the  two 
months  ending  Feb.  28  were  as  follows, 
in  metric  tons : 

1906.  1906.  Changea. 

Pig  iron . .  134,701  180,630  I.  45,829 

Finished  Iron  a  8t»el ...  322,006  540  809  1.2(8  804 
Macbineiy .  42,776  68,804  I.  26,029 

Total .  499,481  790,143  1.290,662 

The  increase  this  year  was  very  large, 
58.3  per  cent.  Exports  of  slag  products 
were  2813  ,  tons  in  1905,  and  5478  tons  in 
1906;  of  basic  slag,  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fertilizers,  18,553  tons  in  1905,  and 
23,367  tons  in  1906.  Exports  of  iron  ore 
were  592,653  tons  in  1905,  and  636,413  tons 
in  1906;  an  increase  of  43,760  tons.  These 
exports  are  chiefly  minette  ores  from 
l.uxemburg  to  France  and  Belgium. 

Imports  into  Germany  for  the  two 

months  were  are  follows: 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Pig  Iron . . . 21,736  39,161  1.16,416 

Other  Iron  and  steel......  16,899  27,326  1. 10,427 

Machinery . . .  8,983  21,666  1.12.582 

Total .  49.618  88,042  1.38,424 

The  gain  in  imports  was  76.8  per  cent. 
Imports  of  slag  and  slag  products  were 
134,666  tons  in  1905,  and  158,996  tons  in 
1906;  an  increase  of  24,330  tons.  Imports 
of  basic  slag,  for  fertilizers,  were  17,299 
tons  in  1905,  and  31,238  tons  in  1906;  an 
increase  of  13,939  tons.  Imports  of  iron 
ore— chiefly  from  Spain  and  Sweden — in¬ 
creased  from  666,729  tons  in  1905  to 
894793  tons  in  1906;  a  gain  of  228,064 
tons,  or  34.2  per  cent. - 


Metal  Market. 


Hew  York,  May  2. 

Gold  and  Silver  Ezporta  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  in  March  and  year. 


Metal. 

1 

Exports.  ! 

Imiiorts. 

Excess. 

Gold:  ; 

Mar.  1906 . . 

“  1906  . 

Year  1906.. 
"  1906.. 

$4,618,627  < 
2,392,784 
18,846,622 
34,016,264 

$6,625,529 

6,133,692 

10,310,921 

9,222,202 

Imp.  $1,006,902 
"  2,740,808 

Exp.  8,536,701 
24,703,062 

Silver : 
Mar.  1906.. 

••  1906  .. 
Year  1906.. 
“  1906.. 

6,213,811 

4,191,632 

10,166,608 

12,692,452 

3,607,532 

2,531,796 

12,674,692 

6,615,366 

Exp. 

1,706,279 

1,669,836 

6,490,916 

6,077,096 

These  statements  cover  the  total  movement  ol 
gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports.  N.Y. 
For  the  week  ending  AprU  28,  and  for  years  from 
January  1. 


Period. 

1  Gold.  1 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports.  1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week.... 
1906 . 

$105,000 

1,080,0361 

32,871,807 

21,183,-293 

$8,911,921 

13,760,410 

4,932,123 

1,661,206 

$1,124,405 

22,332,033 

10,806,351 

14,792,195 

$  61,861 
666,680 
1,176,876 

1  270,776 

1906  . 

1904.  _ 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  Mexico;  of 
silver  to  Oreat  Britain  and  France.  Imports  of 
g  'Id  were  from  Paris,  London  and  Berlin;  of 
sliver  from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 


'Ihe  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 
the  clearing  house — for  the  week  ending 
April  28,  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parison  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1905 : 

1906.  1906. 

Loans  and  discounts . .  $1,097,902,100  $1,0.39,210,560 

Deposltt .  1,146,528,600  1,028,683,200 

Olrculatlon .  44,149,200  61,138,400 

Specie .  217,716,100  186,784,300 

Legal  tenders .  86,582,300  80,803,900 


Total  Reserve .  $303,297,400  $267,638,200 

Legal  requirements _  286,632,160  267,170,800 


Surplus  reserve .  $16,666,260  $10,367,400 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were 
increases  of  $21781,500  in  loans,  $2,224,700 
in  legal  tenders  and  $21,218,400  in  de¬ 
posits;  decreases  of  $2,919,300  in  specie, 
$342,900  in  circulation  and  $5,999,325  in 
surplus  reserve. 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  kading  banks  of  the 
world.  The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dol¬ 
lars  : 


Gold.  silver.  Total. 

New  York . .  $186,734,300 

England . $166,511,630  .  166,611,630 


France .  699,131,640  $210,928,420  811,060,060 

Germany .  190,000,000  63,336,000  263,336,000 

Spain .  76,505,000  119,420,000  194,926,000 

Netherlands...  27,346,600  29,616,600  66,063,000 

Belgium .  18,666,666  9,268,336  27,826,000 

Italy .  141,800,000  19,383,600  161,133,600 

Russia .  460,316,000  24,670,000  474,886.000 

Austria .  230,660,000  63,886,000  294,446,000 

The  returns  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  April  28,  and  the 
others  April  27.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  banks  do  not  separate  gold 
and  silver  in  their  reports. 


The  silver  market  has  shown  considera¬ 
ble  firmness,  and  the  advance  seems  to 
come  from  Indian  Bazaar  orders  chiefly. 
Beyond  this  there  are  no  features  of  note. 


Shipments  of  silver  in  London  to  the 
East  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
Abell  as  follows  for  the  year  to  April  17: 

1906.  1906.  Changes. 

India .  £2,400,390  £6,761,978  I.  £  3,351,588 

China .  23,070  D.  23,070 

Straits .  2,800  D.  2,800 

Total .  £2,426,260  £6,751,978  £3,326,718’ 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £10,000 
from  the  West  Indies  and  £297,000  from 
New  York;  £307,000  in  all.  Exports  were 
£103,000  in  bar  silver  to  India. 


Indian  exchange  is  slightly  firmer,  and 
the  Council  bills  offered  in  London 
brought  an  average  of  i6d.  per  rupee. 
Shipments  of  silver  to  India  have  been 

moderate. 


Priceo  of  Foreign  Coino. 


Bid.  Asked. 

Mexican  dollars .  $0.50 >4  $0.62 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean .  0.46  0.49 

Victoria  sovereigns.... .  4.86)4  4.87)4 

Twenty  Irancs .  3.86  3.89 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4  80 


8ILVXB  AND  STEBLINO  EXCHANGE. 


Apr. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver.  1 

Apr.-May. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

Iiondon, 

Pence. 

New  York. 
Gents. 

London, 

Pence. 

26 

4.84)4 

66)4 

80f, 

30 

4.84)4 

66)4 

30A 

27 

4.84)4 

66 ’4 

!«*A 

1 

4.84)4 

66 

30A 

28 

4.84)4 

66)4 

30A 

2 

4.81 

66 

80A 

New  York  quotations  are  tor  fine  silver,  per 
ounce  Troy,  London  prices  are  tor  sterling 
■liver,  .926  fine. 


Other  Metals 


Dally  Prices  of  Metals  In  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

1  April— May 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

London, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

St.  Louis, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

26 

18)k 

018X 

18)4 

018)4 

86)4 

89)4 

6.50 

6.06 

06.10 

6.90 

06.96 

27 

18)4 

(®18)4 

18)4 

018)4 

8*iJ 

89)4 

6.50 

6.06 

06.10 

6.90 

06.95 

28 

18)4 

018)4 

18)4 

018)4 

39)4 

6.60 

6.05 

06.10 

6.90 

06.96 

30 

18)4 

018)4 

18)4 

018)4 

66)4 

40 

6.60 

6.05 

06.10 

5.90 

06.96 

1 

18)4 

018)4 

18)4 

018)4 

84)4 

40 

6.60 

6.06 

06.10 

6.90 

06.96 

2 

18)4 

018)4 

18)4 

018)4 

83)4 

40)4 

6.60 

6.06 

06.10 

5.90 

/35-95 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb), 
standard  copper,  which  is  now  the  equivalent  of 
the  former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations 
tor  electrolytic  copper  are  tor  cakes.  Ingots  or 
wlrebars.  The  price  of  cathodes  Is  usually  0.126c. 
below  that  ot  electrolytic.  The  lead  prices  are  those 
quoted  by  the  American  Smelting  A  Refining  do. 
tor  near-by  shipments  ot  desllvetised  lead  In 
50-ton  lots,  or  larger  orders.  The  quotations  In 
spelter  are  tor  ordinary  western  brands ;  special 
brands  command  a  premium. 
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Copper — The  market  has  been  quiet,  re¬ 
taining,  however,  its  strong  undertone. 
Producers  are  well  sold  ahead,  and  there 
are  reports  of  small  lots  for  early  deliv¬ 
ery  sold  at  a  premium;  quotations,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  for  Lake ;  iB%@ 

for  electrolytic  in  ingots,  cakes  and 
wirebars;  i8@i8^  for  casting  copper. 

There  was  an  absence  of  buying  in  the 
London  market,  the  bear  contingent  being 
covered  for  their  immediate  commitments. 
In  consequence  thereof  prices  receded 
somewhat  and  closed  steady  at  £83  12s.  6d. 
for  three  months. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  April 
show  a  decrease  in  the  visible  supplies  of 
400  tons. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote:  English  tough,  £87  los. ;  best  se¬ 
lected,  £89;  strong  sheets,  £94. 

E.xports  of  copper  from  New  York  for 
the  week  were  1281  long  tons.  Our 
special  correspondent  reports  the  exports 
from  Baltimore  for  the  week  at  1789  long 
tons  of  fine  copper. 

Imports  of  copper  into  France  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  were 
13,663  metric  tons,  against  13,629  tons  in 
1905,  and  20.046  tons  in  1904. 

Copper  Exports  and  Imports — The  ex¬ 
ports  of  copper  from  the  United  States 
for  the  three  months  ending  March  31  are 
reported  as  follows  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor ;  the  figures  given  being  in  long 
tons  of  2240  lb.  each  : 


The  exports  exceeded  the  net  imports  ported.  Transactions  are  very  small,  the 
by  38,270  tons  in  1905,  and  24,299  tons  in  close  being  6.05@6.ioc.  New  York,  5.90® 
1906;  a  decrease  of  13,971  tons  this  year.  ' 

Tin — Has  been  very  firm  both  here  and 
in  London  for  spot  supplies,  while  futures  * 
are  practically  neglected.  Our  market  * 
moved  in  sympathy  with  that  in  London, 
the  latter  advancing  somewhat  over  £2 
since  last  week,  and  closing  at  £184  7s.  6d. 
spot,  £178  7s.  6d.  for  three  months.  The  quo¬ 
tation  is  40^  in  this  market  for  spot  de¬ 
livery,  while  futures  can  be  bought  cor¬ 
respondingly  cheaper. 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  April  show 
an  increase  in  the  visible  supplies  of  1000 
tons. 

Imports  of  tin  into  the  United  States 
for  the  three  months  ending  March  31 
are  reported  as  below,  in  long  tons,  of 
2240  lb.  each : 

1905.  1906.  ChangeB. 

Straits .  .5,498  3,904  D.  1,694 

Australia .  52  169  I.  107 

Great  Britain .  5.478  6,493  I.  1,015 

Holland .  ^  118  116  D.  2 

Other  Europe .  249  437  I.  188 

Other  countries .  17  6  1'.  11 

Total .  11,412  11,116  D.  297 

There  was  a  slight  decrease,  2.6  per 
cent.,  this  year. 

Lead — A  good  business  has  been  done 
and  quotations  remain  unchanged  at  5.50c. 

New'  York,  5.425^0..  St.  Louis. 

The  European  market  remains  steady, 
and  the  close  is  cabled  at  £16  for  Spanish 
lead.  £16  2s.  6d..  for  English  lead. 

Imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States 
for  the  three  months  ending  March  31. 
with  re-exports  of  foreign  metal,  are 
reported  as  follows,  in- short  tons,  of  2000 
lb.  each : 

1905.  1906.  Changes* 

Lead,  metallic .  1,974  2,376  I.  402 

Lead  in  ores  and  base 
bullion .  28,454  20,927  D.  7,527 

Total  imports .  30,428  23,303  D.  7,126 

Re-exports .  11,866  10,955  D.  911 

Net  Imports .  18,662  12,.348  D.  6,214 

Of  the  lead  imported  this  year  20,298 
tons  w'ere  from  Mexico  and  1121  tons 
from  Canada.  There  were  1821  tons  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe,  an  unusual  move¬ 
ment.  Exports  of  domestic  lead  were 
53  tons  in  1905.  and  64  tons  in  1906. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Company  telegraphs 
us  on  May  2,  as  follows :  Lead  is  strong 
and  sales  here  are  or  a  basis  of  5  55^ 

S.575^c.  for  ordinary  Missouri  brands,  and 
5.60  for  Missouri  corroding. 

Spanish  Lead  Market — Messrs.  Bar- 
rington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena. 

Spain,  under  date  of  .\pVir  14.  that  silver 
has  been*  13.75  reales  per  ounce.  Ex¬ 
change  is  29.03  pesetas  to  £1.  Pig  lead 
has  been  75.50  reales  per  quintal :  equal 
on  current  exchange  to  £14  iis.  2d.  per 
long  ton,  f.o.b.  Cartagena.  Shioments  for 
[  the  week  were  300  tons  desilverized  to 
I  Amsterdam ;  1000  tons  desilverized  and 
1  828  tons  argentiferous  lead  to  London. 

5'/>c/^cr— There  is  no  change  to  be  re- 


To :  1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Great  Brltaiu .  8,772  4,776  D.  3,997 

Belgium .  614  637  I.  123 

France . 9,919  9,626  D.  394 

Italy .  2,261  1,768  D.  493 

Germany  a  ul  H  II  mil  19,814  25,974  I.  6,160 

Russia .  2,992  682  D.  2,310 

Other  Europe .  2,646  3,045  I.  399 

Canada . 845  330  D.  16 

China .  7,708  800  D.  6,908 

Other  coiintrles .  2,942  37  D.  2,905 


Total  metal.... 
In  ore  and  matte 


Total 


The  decrease  in  the  total  is  16.7  per 
cent.  The  actual  quantities  of  ore  and 
matte  were  7436  tons  in  1905,  and  15,548 
tons  in  1906;  contents  are  estimated 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  values. 

Imports  of  copper  and  copper  material 
for  the  three  months  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  the  figures  giving  the  contents  of 
all  material  in  long  tons  of  fine  copper: 


Metal. 

10,117 

4,131 

2,171 

2,&7 


Total. 
14,159 
.  5,086 
2,171 
3,786 


Mexico . 

Canada . 

Great  Britain... 
Other  countries 


Total  Imports .  19  106  6,095  26,201 

Net  imports,  1906 .  16,466  4,701  21,157 


1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Metal  and  regulus  ..  1,106,664  2,089,6'21  1.982,967 

Antimony  ore .  1,0*22,492  487,641  D.  534,861 

This  shows  an  increase  of  88.8  per  cent, 
in  metal,  but  a  decrease  of  52.3  per  cent, 
in  ore. 

Nickel — Quotations  for  large  lots,  New 
York,  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40® 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities,  prices 


There  were  no  re-exports  of  foreign 
material  this  year,  so  that  the  total  im¬ 
ports  are  also  the  net  imports.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  imports  this  year  was 
4044  tons,  or  19.2  per  cent.  The  actual 
tonnage  of  ores  and  matte  from  Mexico 
this  year  was  33,293;*  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  8091  tons."*  t  * 
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range  from  48c.  up  to  60c.,  also  according 
to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 

Imports  of  nickel  ore  and  matte  into 
the  United  States  for  the  three  months 
ending  March  31,  were  3367  tons  in  1905, 
and  2977  tons  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  390 
tons.  Exports  of  nickel,  nickel  oxide  and 
nickel  matte  for  the  three  months  were 
2,675,669  lb.  in  1905,  and  3,234,180  lb.  in 
1906;  an  increase  of  558,511  lb.  this  year. 

Platinum — The  current  quotation  in 
New  York  is  $25  per  ounce.  The  price, 
however,  is  subject  to  fluctuations,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  variable  supply.  Demand  is 
strong  and  steady. 

Imports  of  platinum  into  the  United 
States  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31,  were  2197  lb.  in  1905,  and  3042  lb.  in 
1906;  an  increase  of  845  lb.  this  year. 

Quicksilver — The  metal  is  firm  and 
New  York  prices  are  still  $41  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or  over,  and 
$42  for  small  lots  down  to  10  flasks.  For 
retail  quantities,  under  10  flasks,  pound 
prices  are  charged,  which  work  out  to 
$43  SO@44  per  flask.  San  Francisco  prices 
are  firm  at  $39.50  for  domestic  orders  and 
$38  for  export.  The  London  price  is  £7 
7s.  6d.  per  flask,  but  jobbers  ask  £7  los. 
for  moderate  lots. 

Exports  of  quicksilver  from  the  United 
States  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31  were  295,810  lb.  in  1905,  and  205,834 
lb.  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  89,976  lb.  this 
year. 

Aluminum — List  prices  of  the  chief 
maker  are  as  follows,  for  ingots:  No.  i, 
over  99  per  cent,  pure,  38c.  per  lb.  in  less 
than  lOO-lb.  lots,  36c.  in  lots  of  100  lb. 
up  to  one  ton,  and  35c.  in  ton  lots;  No. 
2,  over  90  per  cent.,  35c.,  43c  and  33c., 
as  above.  Granulated  metal  is  ic.  per  lb. 
over  price  of  ingots.  Rolled  sheets  from 
44c.  up,  according  to  size. 

Exports  of  aluminum  from  the  United 
States  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31,  were  valued  at  $47,631  in  1905,-  and 
$29,503  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  $18,128  this 
year. 

Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 

Platteville,  April  28. 

The  price  of  high-grade  zinc  ore  still 
continues  to  decline,  in  spite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  producers  to  uphold  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  has  been  no  pronounced  cut  in 
the  price  of  low-grade  material  owing  to 
its  scarcity.  At  the  end  of  the  coming 
week  the  Gritty  Six  and  Roosevelt  will 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  tons  of 
roasted  ore  for  sale.  There  was  no  con¬ 
certed  action  among  the  buyers,  as  they 
were  offering  all  the  way  from  $40  to  $45 
per  ton,  the  price  being  governed  by  their 
needs.  There  is  a  disposition  among  the 
large  operators  to  refuse  to  sell  at  low 
prices.  They  were  only  willing  to  sell 
enough  to  relieve  the  congested  condition 
of  the  ore-bins.  Several  lots  of  low-grade 
ore  sold  at  $30  and  $31.  Drybone  same  as 
last  week.  Lead  steady.  Sulphur  $4@6. 


The  camps  of  the  Platteville  district 
loaded  ore  as  follows: 


Oampa. 

Zinc, 

Lb. 

Lead,  Sulphur, 
Lb.  Lb. 

Platteville . 

.  328  390 

...  . 

Linden . 

.  314,610 

Cuba  Olty . 

32,000 

Livingston . 

_  177,000 

Oalena . 

..  ..  130,100 

Highland . 

. .  88,000 

Bancombe-Hasel  Oreen.  69,300 

Bewey . 

Benton . 

.  40,200 

Montfort . 

66,000 

Total . 

.  1,491,600 

32,000 

66,000 

Tear  to  Apr.  28 _ 

....21,513,740  1,259,360  2,211,400 

MiMonri  Ore  Market. 


Joplin,  April  28. 

The  highest  price  of  zinc  was  $45,  the 
assay  basis  $40  to  $42  per  ton  of  60  per 
cent,  zinc,  and  the  average  price  of  all 
grades  was  $41.06. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  lead  was 
$78.50,  80  per  cent,  grades  $76  to  $77,  and 
the  average  price  of  all  grades  was  $75.94. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  week  ending  today: 


i 

Zinc,  lb.  Lead,lb.| 

Value. 

Oartervllle-Webb  City..  1 

2,36l,8;0! 

630,360 

$69,815 

Joplin . 

. 1 

2,633,680| 

237,810 

66,648 

Oalena- Em  plrt’ .. . 

1,136,940 

181 ,370 

29,060 

Duenweg . . 

909,100; 

197,270 

26,687 

Badger . . . 

838,180 

8,520 

18,160 

O-ranby . 

620,000  i 

36,000 

17,370 

Oronogo . 

519,620; 

30,130 

12,176 

Prosperity . 

269,780' 

161,400 

11,206 

Alba . . 

438,480 1 

40,9(0 

11,200 

Aurora . 

737,360 

6,620 

12,770 

297,6001 

6  645 

Carthage . 

65,000 

M,9i6 

3,144 

Spurgeon  . 

167,120| 

3,640 

2,403 

Zincite . 

91,680! 

2,810 

2,049 

Stott  City  . 

40,420i 

26,160 

1,855 

Sherwood . . 

66,160 

4,790 

1,482 

Totals . 

1  11,164  780 

1,603,(80 

$291,482 

Four  months .  168,791,720  23,839,800  $1,604,964 

Zinc  value,  the  week,  $234,381;  4  months,  $3,718,(95. 
Lead  value,  the  week,  67,077;  4  m  nths,  886,358. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months;  the  average  for  zinc 
being  based  on  the  prices  of  assay  basis 
ores  carrying  6o  per  cent,  zinc: 


ZINC  OBK  AT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  OBE  AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

January... 

62.00 

47.38 

January... . 

6160 

76.20 

February... 

62.77 

47.37 

February... 

67.62 

72.83 

47.40 

42.68 

67.90 

73.78 

76.13 

42.88 

44.63 

68.00 

ifcy 

4S.S1 

68.97 

June . 

40.76 

67.80 

July . 

48.00 

,  July . 

68.00 

Angust . 

48.83 

!  August . 

68.00 

September . 

46.76 

!  September. 

68.60 

October.. .. 

47.60 

1  October  .... 

68.86 

November.. 

49.66 

I  November.. 

68.67 

December.. 

49.00 

1  December.. 

76.26 

When  it  was  “announced  in  February 
that  Secretary  Shaw  had  decided  to  assess 
an  import  duty  on  zinc  carbonates  from 
Mexico,  zinc  prices  began  to  decline  the 
very  next  week,  and  since  then  have  de¬ 
clined  $12  per  ton,  and  the  producers 
seem  to  feel  that  in  this  case  protection 
does  not  protect.  Prices  are  now  at  a 
level  where  some  of  the  mines  operating, 
what  is  commonly  called  “sheet  ground” 
have  little  or  no  show  for  a  margin  of 
profit.  Mines  operated  on  a  stock-selling 
scheme  may  continue  to  run  at  a  loss  to 


make  a  showing,  and  it  is  likely  that  all  . 
will  run  for  several  weeks  before  realiz¬ 
ing  the  narrowness  of  the  margin  of  profit, 
and  then  there  must  come  some  sweep¬ 
ing  economies  or  an  enforced  closing 
down  of  mines  that  represent  20  per  cent, 
of  the  output. 

Milling  Stocks. 

New  York,  May  2. 

The  general  condition  of  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week  has  been  one  of  con¬ 
tinued  liquidation.  It  is  evident  that  the 
banks  are  less  willing,  as  a  rule,  to  help 
any  continued  speculation,  under  existing 
conditions.  Nearly  all  the  prominent 
stocks  sold  down  heavily.  Amalgamated 
Copper  closed  at  $iooj4 ;  American  Smelt¬ 
ing  Common  at  $143;  United  States  Steel 
at  $39  for  the  common  and  $105  for  the 
preferred.  Homestake  Mining  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  $83  per  share  for  100 
shares. 

On  the  outside  market  the  copper  stocks 
suffered,  like  all  others.  United  Copper 
sold  down  to  $58j4  for  the  common ;  Utah 
Copper  to  $25;  Nevada  Consolidated  to 
$18;  Greene  Consolidated  Copper  to  $25 
per  share. 

On  the  Consolidated  Exchange  dealings 
were  light.  Among  the  sales  noted  are 
40c.  for  Elkton;  23c.  for  Isabella;  i6c.  for 
Comstock;  and  52c.  for  Goldfield. 


Boston.  May  1. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  declines,  with  an 
occasional  rally.  Yesterday  there  were 
slight  advances,  but  today  stocks  sold  off 
again,  closing  at  the  lowest  points. 

This  morning  over  7000  shares  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  Copper  sold  in  the  Boston  mar¬ 
ket,  and  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  Utah,  North  Butte  and  Greene.  Prices 
were  firm  at  first,  and  some  further  frac¬ 
tional  gains  were,  made,  but  the  tone  be¬ 
came  easy  in  the  afternoon.  Utah  touched 
60%,  later  59;  North  Butte,  88j4,  later 
Ss^i;  Bingham,  33}/$,  later  32j4;  Copper 
Range  closed  at  $76;  Centennial,  $22}4; 
Parrot,  $33;  Old  Dominion,  $38.  Osce¬ 
ola  rallied  to  $103,  but  closed  at  $102, 
while  Old  Dominion  closed  at  $38. 

Copper  Range  report  for  1904  made  its 
appearance  today,  and  it  is  considered  a 
good  showing;  but  it  had  little  effect  on 
the  stock.  Evidently  a  readjustment  of 
values  is  going  on,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
when  it  will  be  over. 


Colorado  Springs.  April  27. 

The  past  week  has  been  quiet,  and  com¬ 
paratively  few  Cripple  Creek  stocks 
changed  hands;  prices  in  most  cases  re¬ 
mained  practically  the  same  as  one  week 
ago.  El  Paso  sold  down  to  50c.  during 
the  week,  but  recovered  to  54%  on  to¬ 
day’s  call.  There  has  been  little  trading 
in  Findley  during  the  week  and  the  quota¬ 
tion  remains  around  74c.  Portland  sold  to¬ 
day  for  $1.90.  United  Gold  Mines  has 
gained  a  fraction,  selling  today  for  lo^c. 
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1  his  stock  has  been  quite  active.  Isa¬ 
bella  shaded  off  J^c.,  selling  today  for 
251/2.  Independence  sold  during  the  week 
for  19c.  per  share. 

It  is  reported  that  the  proposed  new 
tunnel,  to  drain  1700  ft.  below  any  pres¬ 
ent  tunnel,  will  be  under  way  within  30 
days  or  so.  This  will  mean  much  for  the 
camp  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
present  .deepest  shafts  are  only  1200  to 
1300  ft.  deep. 


Dividendt. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS. 


NEW  TORE.  Week  May  1 


Name  of  Company,  | 

High 

Low 

Clg. 

Sales 

Amalgamated . 

109)4 

100)4 

100)4 

970,336 

Anaconda . 

267)4 

240)4 

240)4 

264,390 

Boston  Copper . 

36)4 

31)4 

22)4 

68,396 

British  Col.  Copper. .. 

7)4 

6)4 

7 

11,280 

Federal . 

167 

169 

160 

800 

Federal,  Pf. . 

102)4 

94 

96 

8,100 

Greene  Copper . 

30^ 

26)4 

28 

36,920 

Greene  Gold'. . 

3 

3?4 

2)4 

6,100 

Mitchell . 

10)4 

7H 

7)4 

14.180 

Tennessee  Copper. . . . 

47 

38 

41 

16,000 

Union  Copper . 

211 

IH 

If* 

26,260 

United  Conner . 

66)4 

68)4 

68)4 

71,300 

Utah  Apex . 

6)4 

6)4 

6)4 

6,616 

Utah  Copper . 

27 

23)4 

26 

6,410 

Company.  Payable.  Bate.  Amt. 


Amalgamated  Copper . May  28  $ 

Consolidation  Coal . May  7 

Oranby  Con . May  16 

New  Century  Z.  &  L..  May  1 

Pocahontas  Colllerlee.pM  .May  1 

Shelby  Iron . May  16 

TJ.  8.  Steel,  pfd . May  31 

United  Copper,  pfd . May  16 


1.76  $2  712.6C0 
1.60  163.760 

0.30  100.890 

0.01  3.000 

1.60  32.600 

6.00  60.000 
1.76  6.306.487 
3.00  160.000 


Assessments. 


Company. 

Dellnq. 

Sale. 

Amt. 

Arrow,  Utah . 

May  7 

June  1 

$0  006 

Brewer-Harrlson,  Utah, 

May  10 

June  1 

0.01 

Bullion . 

Apr.  30 

May  21 

0.06 

Brown  Stone,  Utah . 

Apr.  22 

Apr.  30 

0  01) 

Caledonia . 

Apr.  20 

May  11 

0.10 

Challenge  Con . 

Apr.  17 

May  8 

0.10 

Congar,  Utah . 

.  May  29 

June  10 

0.00} 

Christmas,  Utah . 

Apr.  16 

May  6 

0.00) 

Crown  Point,  Nev . 

.  Apr.  26 

Ma'y  16 

0.10 

Idabo-Tonopah,  Idaho. 

Apr.  26 

May  14 

0.001 

Justice . 

May  17 

J  une 13 

0.06 

Kismet,  Cal . 

Apr.  20 

May  21 

O.Oli 

Loon  Creek,  Utah.  _ 

May  12 

May  31 

0.01 

Overman . 

May  18 

June  8 

0.10 

Scorpion . 

May  3 

May  21 

0.02 

Sierra  Nevada . 

May  7 

May  28 

0.10 

Utah,  Nev . 

Apr.  18 

Ma'y  9 

0.06 

Victoria,  Utah . 

Apr.  24 

May  16 

0.001 

Yellow  Jacket . 

Apr.  20 

May  16 

0.10 

Tonopah  Stocks.  ApT*  30* 


(RevlBed  by  Weir  Bros.  &  Co„  New  York.) 


High. 

Low. 

Last. 

Tonopah  Mine  of  Nevada . 

.  18.60 

18.371 

18.^ 

Tonopah  Montana  . 

.  2.70 

2.66 

2.26 

Tonopah  Extension .  . 

.  10.60 

10.00 

10.00 

Tonopah  Midway . 

.  2.12i 

2.10 

2.121 

Tonopah  West  End . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

3.26 

Goldfield  Mining  Co . 

.  .62 

.49 

.60 

Jumbo  Mining . 

.  1.60 

1.47 

1.48 

Rod  Top . 

.  1.70 

1.60 

1.66 

Sandstorm . 

.  1.06 

1.05 

1.06 

Montgomery  Shoshone  Cons. 

.  16.60 

16.26 

16.60 

Eclipse-Bullfrog . 

.  1.02 

1.00 

1.00 

Denver-Bullfrog . 

.  1.76 

1.74 

1.74 

St.  Louis.  Apr.  28. 

Adams.  $0.40— $0.26;  American  Nettle.  $0.20— 
$0.10;  Center  Creek.  $3.60— $2.00;  Central  Coal  and 
Coke.  $61 60— $60.00;  Central  Coal  and  Coke,  pfd., 
$80.00— $78.00;  Central OU.  $60.00— $66.00;  Columbia, 
$1.36— $0  60;  Con.  Coal,  $24.60^$17.60;  Doe  Bun  (old 
stock),  $360.00 -$300.00;  Granite  Blmetallc,  $0.27— 
$0.20;  St.  Joe  (old  stock),  $32.00— $30.00. 


LONDON.  {By  Oable.*)  May  3. 

Dolores,  £2  Os.  Od.;  Stratton’s  Independence. 
£0  7s.  Od. ;  Camp  Bird,  £1  4s.  Od. :  Esperansa,  £3 
18s.  9d. ;  Tomboy,  £1  6s.  3d. ;  El  Oro,  £1  6s.  71d. ; 
OroTille,  £017s.  Od.;  Arizona  Copper,  pf.,  £3  13s.. 
6d. ;  Arizona  Copper,  def.,  £3 12s.  6d. 

*Furnlsbed  by  C.  Sctaumacber  b  Co.,  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 


Am.  Smelting  b  Ref . 

166 

143 

143 

296,300 

Am.  Smelting  b  Ref.,  Pf. 

118)4 

116 

116 

8,700 

Col.  Fuel  b  Iron . 

69X 

43)4 

43)4 

134,060 

Pittsburg  Coal . 

16 

13)4 

13)4 

400 

**  •*  pfd .... 

67 

65 

66 

600 

National  Lead . 

80)4 

73 

73 

46,800 

Republic  I.  *  S . 

29)4 

25 

26 

20,300 

Republic  I.  &  S.,  Pf _ 

101)4 

94 

96 

12,100 

Tenn.  C.  *  I . 

146)4 

136)4 

136)4 

7,660 

U.  S.  Bed.  b  Ref . 

31)4 

30H 

30)4 

600 

U.  S.  Bed.  A  Ref.,  Pf.... 

66 

64)4 

64)4 

1,900 

U.  S.  Steel . 

43)4 

38)4 

38)4 

766,166 

U.  S.  Steel,  Pf . 

108)4 

104\ 

104V 

220,096 

Standard  Oil . 

648 

606 

606 

Bethlehem  Steel . 

27)4 

26 

26 

These  stocks,  not  elsewhere  quoted,  had  the 
following  range  of  prices  during  the  week :  (New 
York)  Bamb.  Delamar,  6)4—7 ;  Butte  Coalition,  32i 
—34  )4 ;  Cumb.  Ely  Min.,  6)4—61 ;  Greene  Gold-Silver, 
2J— 3;  Mont.  Shoshone,  new,  1^—163 ;  Nevada  Con. 
Copper,  17)4  — 19)4.  (Boston)  Adventure,  6—6)4; 
Montana  C.  &  C.,  3i-^| ;  Nevada.  171— 19f;  Trin¬ 
ity,  9)4—11;  U.  8.011,11)4—12;  Wolverine,  134— 
137 ;  Wyandotte,  1)4 — 1)4. 


BOSTON. 


Alluuez . 

37V 

35 

35  V 

2,086 

Amalgamated . 

109V 

100  V 

102V 

66,936 

Atlantic . 

19V 

16V 

17V 

2,936 

Bingham . 

37 

31 

32V 

9,853 

Boston  Consolidated  . . 

26 

22 

22V 

19,730 

*Calumet  A  Hecla . 

700 

690 

696 

94 

Centennial . 

24  V 

21 

22 

3,112 

Mercur . 

62 

62 

62 

3,346 

Copper  Range . . 

79  V 

75 

76 

12,608 

Daly- West .  . . 

16V 

16 

15V 

3,623 

Franklin . 

16V 

16 

16V 

3,633 

•Granby  . 

13 

IIV 

12 

2,882 

♦Green  Con.  Copper . 

29  V 

27 

27  V 

18,810 

Isle  Boyale . 

21 

17 

19)4 

2,866 

Mass . 

8)4 

6V 

7V 

1,086 

Michigan  . 

13 

12 

12 

1,106 

Mohawk . 

69V 

67V 

68V 

1,347 

•North  Butte . 

88V 

83V 

86V 

26,928 

Old  Dominion . 

42 

38 

38 

4.036 

Osceola .  . . 

106V 

100 

101 

3,162 

Parrot . 

37V 

31V 

32  V 

6,600 

•Quincy . 

102 

96V 

97V 

466 

Rhode  Island . 

4V 

4V 

4V 

895 

Shannon  . 

8V 

7V 

7V 

10,830 

Tamarack . 

107 

102 

102 

138 

Tecumseh . . 

9V 

9 

9 

2,080 

•United  Copper,  com . . . 

64)4 

69V 

69V 

12,200 

••  "  pfd . 

92)4 

92V 

92V 

20 

U.  S.  Smg.  b  Ref. . 

69  V 

66 

65V 

6,168 

•  ••  ••  pfd . 

46V 

64  V 

46 

8,466 

Utah . 

61V 

67  V 

68V 

17,669 

Victoria . 

8 

7V 

7V 

416 

tWlnona . . 

7 

6V 

6V 

440 

COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


Name  of  Company. 

First 

High 

Low  1 

1  Clg 

Elkton . 

46 

46 

42 

43 

El  Paso . 

61V 

64V| 

60V 

60V 

Isabella . 

26)4 

26V 

24 

24 

Portland . 

186 

196 

180 

186 

Vindicator . 

98 

98 

93  V 

93V 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Business  suspended  for  the  present;  last 
figures  left  for  reference.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cambria  Steel . 

S6V 

86V 

83V 

84V 

Philadelphia  Co . 

60 

60V 

49  V 

49V 

Tonopah . 

19  V 

19V 

18V 

18V 

PITTSBURG. 


Omclble  Steel . 

14 

14 

13 

13V 

Omclble  Steel,  Pref . 

79V 

79V 

78 

78  V 

Tonopah  Ext . 

12V 

12V 

lOV 

lOV 

Best  b  Belcher . 

1.26 

1.26 

1.16 

1.16 

Bullion . 

.81 

.31 

.26 

.29 

Caledonia . 

.37 

.44 

.36 

.44 

Confidence . 

.90 

.94 

.90 

.90 

Con.  Cal.  b  Va . 

1.36 

1.36 

1.30 

1.30 

Gould  b  Curry . 

.28 

.28 

.27 

.27 

Hale  b  Norcross . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

Mexican . 

1.16 

1.16 

1.16 

1.15 

Occidental  Con . 

.96 

.96 

86 

.96 

Ophir. . 

6.87V 

6.60 

6  26 

6.26 

Sayage . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

*  Ez-dividend.  1 1st  Installment  Paid, 

1  Assessment  Pmd.  1 3d  Installaieot  Paid, 


Monthly  Average  Prices  of  Metals. 


SILVER.  • 


Month. 


January . 

February .... 

March . 

April . 

May . . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September... 

October . 

November. . . . 
December.... 

Year...... 


New  York. 

London. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1006. 

60.690 

61.023 

58.046 

66.600 

67.832 

68.428 

68.916 

60.269 

61.605 

62.034 

63.849 

64.860 

66.288 

66.108 

64.697 

64.766 

27.930 

28.047 

26.704 

26.108 

26.664 

26.010 

27.163 

27.822 

28.628 

28.637 

20.493 

29.977 

80.118 

80.464 

20.864 

29.984 

••••- 

60.362 

.  .  .  . 

27.839 

The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  line 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  in  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .926  line. 


COPPER. 


Jan . 

Feb..  .. 
March  , 
April.  . 
May.. . 
June. . 
July.  .. 
Aug..  . 
Sept . . . 
Oct.  . . 
Nov..  . 
Dec. . . . 


Year. 


NEW  YOEK. 


Electrolytic. 


1906.  1906. 


16.008 

16.011 

16.126 

14.920 

14.627 

14.673 

14.888 

16.664 

15.966 

16.279 

16.699 

18.328 


18.310 

17.869 

18.361 

18.376 


16.690  .  16.699 


Lake. 


1905.  1906, 


16.128 

16.136 

16.260 

16.046 

14.820 

14.813 

16.006 

16.726 

16.978 

16.3321 

16.768 

18.398 


18.416 

18.116 

18.641 

18.688 


1906.  1906. 


68.262  78.896 
67.963,78.147 
68.174,81,111 
67.017,84.793 
64.8761 
66.881 
66.887 
69.830 
69.667 
71.406 
74.727 
78.993] 


69.466 


New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  for  cakes,  ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling, 
per  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1906.  1906.  I ;  Month. 

1906. 

1906 

Jan . 

Feb . 

March . 

1  i 

29.326:36.390  j 
29. 262136.403  ! 
29.623  36.662  I 
30.626  38.900 
30.049i . 

July . 

August .... 
Sept . 

31.760 

32.866 

32.096 

32.481 

33.443 

36.836 

31.358 

ao.aM;  . 

Av.  year. 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Month. 

1906. 

1906. 

Month. 

1906. 

190$. 

6.600 

4.624 

FAb  -  -  .  - 

5.464 

4.666 

4.470 

5.850 

4.860 

4.finn 

6.404 

4.850 

4.500 

6.200 

4.600 

6.422 

Ay.,year. 

4.707 

Prices  are  In  cents  per  jKiund.  The  London 
average  for  January,  1906,  was  £  16.860  per  long 
ton;  February,  £  16.031;  March,  £  16.923;  April, 
£16.869. 


SPELTER. 


Month. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

London. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan.... 

6.190 

6.487 

6.032 

6.337 

26.062 

28.226 

Fob. .. 

6.139 

6.076 

6.989 

6.924 

24.694 

26.844 

Mar. .. 

6.067 

6.209 

6.917 

6.066 

23.826 

24.663 

April.. 

6.817 

6.078 

6.667 

6.931 

23.813 

26.781 

May. . . 

6.434 

6.284 

23.694 

June .. 

6.190 

6.040 

23.876 

July  .. 

6.396 

6.247 

23.938 

Aug . . . 

6.706 

6.666 

24.676 

Sept... 

6.887 

6.737 

26.376 

Oct.... 

6.067 

6.934 

28.226 

Not..  . . 

6.146 

6.984 

28.600 

Dec.. .. 

6.622 

6.374 

28.719 

Year. 

6.882 

6.730 

26.433 

New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (3,340  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 


1,260,000  Apr.  1906  2.00 
53,360,978  Dec.  1903  1.60 
165,928,973  May  1906  1.76 
3,678,829  June  1903  1.26 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Name  of  Oompany  and 
Dooation. 


Alaska  Mexican,  g.  Al’ka . . 
Alaska Treadwell.g.  Al*ka.. 
Alaska  United,  g...  Al’ka.. 
Amalgamated,  c, .  .  Mont . . 
Am.am.ABet.,oom.  U.  S.  .. 

Am.  8m.  A  Bef.  pf . ,  U.  8 _ 

Am.  Smelters,  pf.  A . 

Am.  Smelters,  pf.  B . 

Anaconoa.c . Mont  . 

Annie  Ijaurle,*g _ Utah... 

Arlsona,  c . Arlz  . . . 

Atlantic,  c . 'Mlcb  . . 

B.  A  H.,l.« . Mo  .... 

Boston  A  Montana.  Mont . . 

Banker  Hill  A  Sull.  Ida _ 

Butte  A  Boston,  c..  Mont . . 
Calumet  A  Aiizonac  Arlz  .  . 
Calumet  A  Hecla,c.  Mich  . . 

Camp  Bird,  g.,  s _ Colo . . . 

Center  Creek,  L  z. . .  Mo . 

Central  Eureka,  g. .  'Cal . . 

C.  K.  A  N.,g . jColo.... 

Con.  Mercur,  g . Utah... 

Continental,  z.  1 _ Mo . 

Copper  Bange . Mich  . . 

Copper  Bange  Con.  Mich  .. 

Creede  United,  g. . ,  Colo.. . . 
Cripple  Creek  Con  g  Colo.. . . 
Daly  West,  g.  s.  1  . .  Utah. . . 
Do  Lamar,  g.  s  ....,Ida.... 

Dillon,  g . 'Colo.... 

Doe  Bun,  1 . Mo _ 

Blkton  Con.,  g . Colo.. 

K  Paso,  g . Colo.... 

Ped.  8m.,  com . Idaho.. 

Federal Sm.,  pf.... 'Idaho.. 

Findley,  g . 'Colo.... 

Oemlnl-Eeystone  . .  lutah. . . 

Gold  King  Con . IColo _ 

Gold  Sovereign _ Colo.... 

Grand  Central,  g. . .  'Utoh. , . 
Gwln  Mine,  Dev.,  g.lCal .... 

Hecla,  8.  1 . ! Idaho.. 

Homestake,  g . '8.  D.... 

HomSllver.g.s.c.z.l  lutah... 
Inter’l  NIcke,l  pf.  N.  Y. .. 

Iron  Silver . 'Colo.... 

Jamison,  g . iCal _ 

Jerry  Johnson.  ...'Cal _ 

Kendall,  g . .*. . . .  iMont . . 

Liberty  Bell  g.  s . . . .  |Colo.. . . 

Llghtner,g . Cal _ 

Lucky  Budge,  z _ i  Mo.  . . . 

Lyon,  z.  1 . Mo . 

Mammoth,  g.  s.  1. . .  'Utah. . . 

Mary  McKinney,  g.  Colo _ 

Mines  Co.  of  Am  . .  Mex . . . 
Mott.  Ore  Purch . . .  Mont . . 

Monument,  g . Colo.... 

Nat’l  Lead,  pf . U.  8.. . . 

Nevada  Keystone,  g  Nevari 

New  Century,  z.,  1..  Mo . 

New  Idrla,  q . Cal _ 

New  Jersey,  z . U.  8.... 

North  Butte _  .iMont.. 

North  Star,  g . Cal . .  . 

Northern  Llght,gs.  Utah... 

Old  Dominion  Cop.  Arlz _ 

Old  Gold . Colo.. . . 

Ophlr,  g.  s . Nevada 

Osceola,  c . Mich  . . 

Parrot,  c,s . Mont.. 

Peacock  Valley,  1.  z.  Mo . 

Pennsylvania,  g. . .  Cal _ 

Pehn-Wyomlng _ Wyo  . . 

Plattevllle,  1.  z  ..  .  wis..  . 

Portland,  g . Colo.  .. 

Quicksilver,  pf . Cal _ 

<fiDp,  g . Wash . . 

Quincy,  c . Mich  . . 

Bed  Bird,  g.  8.  c.  1..  Mont  . 

Bob  Boy,  z . Mo . 

Bocco  Homest’k.l.s.  Nevada 
Sacramehto,  g,  q. . .  jUtah. . . 

Salvator,  g.  s.  1 _  Dtah. .. 

St.  Joseph,  1 . 1  Mo . 

Silver  Hill,  g.  s  . . . .  Nevada 
Silver  King,  g.  s.  1  .  Utah... 
South  Swansea,  g.s.  Utah. . . 

Spearflsh,  g . 8.  D. .. 

Standard  Con.,  g.  s.  Cal . . . . 
Stratton’sindepend  Colo.. . . 

Tamarack,  c . Mich  . . 

Tennessee,  c . Tenn  .. 

Tomboy,  g.  s . Colo..!! 

Tonopah  of  Nev..  .  Nevada 
Tonopah  Ext’nsion' Nevada 
Tonopah  Midway..  Nevada 

Uncle  Sam . iUtah. . . 

United  Cop.  Com. . . iMont . . 

United,  c.  pf . iMont .. 

United,  z. l.,com  ..  Mo . 

United,  z,l.,  pf  ..  .Mo.... 
United.  (Crlp’le  C’k)  Colo.. . 

United  Verde,  c _ Arlz... 

United  8tatee.g.s.c.  Utah. . . 

Utah. g .  Utah... 

Utah  Con.,  o . Utah. . . 

Victoria,  Utah . iUtah... 

Vindicator  Con.,  g .  Colo.. . . 

Wolverine,  o . Mich 

Work.g .  Colo...! 

Yankee  Con . Utah  ... 

Yellow  Aster,  g . Cal . 


Metal  and  Mining  Companies- 

_ _  Author-  ,  Shares. 

ipany  and 

Capital  (Issued.  Par 


$1,000,000'  180,000  $  6 
6,000,000  aoo.ooo  26 
1,000,000  180,200  6 
166,000,0001,630,879  100 
60,000,000  600,000  100 
60,000,000  600,000  100 
17,000,000  170,000  100 
30,000,000  300.000  100 
30,000,000  1  200,000  26 
6,000,000  26.000  100 

3,776.(»0, . . 

2,600,000  100,000  "26 
400,000  400,000  1 

3,760,000  160,000  26 

3,000.000  300.000  10 
2  600,000  200,000  26 
2.600,000  200.000  10 
2,600,000  100,000  25 
6,600,000  820  000  6 
1.000,000  10,000  10 
I  4  000,000  398,426  1 

I  1500,0001,431,900  i 

I  6,000,000 1,000,000  1 

!  660,000,  22.000  26 
2,600,000  100,000  26 
:».600.000  383,781  100 
1,626,0001,626.000  1 
2,000,0002,000,000  1 
3,600,000  180,000  20 
400,000  67,180  6 

1,260.0001,260,000  1 
1,600,000  16,000  100 
3.000,0002,600,000  1 

2.600,0002,460,000  1 

10,000,000  60,000  100 
I  20,000,000  120,000  100 

1,260,0001,260,000  1 
600,000  6  000  100 
,  6.760,3706,760,370  1 

j  2,000,0002,000,000  1 

I  260,000  260,000  1 

1  1,00  00001,000,000  1 
I  260,0001,000.000  0.26 

21,840,000  218,400  100 
10,000  000  400,000  25 
j  12,000,0008,912,626  100 
I  10,000,000  600,000  20 

3,900.000  390,000  10 
1  2,600,0002,600,000  1 
2,600,000  600  000  6 
700,000  661,766  1 

,  126,000  102,266  1 

40,000  400  loo 

50  000  4,686  10 

10,000.000  400,000l  26 
1,000,000 1,000,000  1 
2,000,000  2,000,000  1 
2,600,000  81,000  26 
300.000  300,000  1 

16,000,000  179,040  100 
1,000,000  638,877  1 

160,000  160.000  1 
600,000  100,000  6 
10,000,000  100,000  100 
6,000,000  400.000  16 

2,600.0002,600,000  10 
2,000,000  400,000  6 

7,500,000  288,000  26 
2,101,1602.101.150  1 

302,400  100,800'  3 

2,600,000  96,160|  26 

2,300,000  229,860;  10 

26.000  2,60o!  10 

6,160,000  61,6D0|  100 

10,000,000  lOOOOOOOi  1 

20,000  600i  40 

3,000,0003,000.000'  1 

4,600,000  43.000  100 

1.600.0001,600,000  1 
2,600,000  100,000  26 
1,600,000  300,000  6 

16,000  16,000  1 
300,000  300,000  1 

I  6,000,0001,000,000  1 

200  000  200.000  1 
I  6,000,000  375.000  10 
i  108,000  108  000  1 

I  3,000,000  150,000  20 

300,000  300.000  1 

1,600,0001,600.000  1 
200.000  178,394  10 
6,600.000 1,000,007  10 

1,500,000  60,000  5 

6,000,000  175.000  26 
1,600,000  300,000  26 

I  i,ooo.ooo;i,ooo,ooo  i 

I  1,000,000  928,433  1 

,  1,000.000 1,000,000  1 
600.000  500.000  1 

15,000,000  460,000  100 
6  000,000  60.000  100 
6,000,000  92,400  6 

1,000.000  19.666  26 

6.000,0064,009,100  1 

I  3,000,000  300,000  10 
:  21.600,000  480,000  26 
1,000.000  100,000  10 
1,600.000  300,000  6 

260,000  260,000  1 
1.600,0001,600,000  1 
I  1,600,000  60,000  26 
I  1,600,0001,500.000  1 

j  600,000  600,000  1 

1,000,000  100,000;  10 


Name  of  Company  and 
Location. 


Date.  Amt. 


_ Dividends.  _ 

Total  to  ^*aat.  Coal,  Iron  and  Other  Industrials — United  States. 

Date.  Date.  |  Amt. 

$1,374,381  Feb.  1906  Oo"  . . . . ,■  - — — - 

8.636.000  Feb.  1906  1.00  Author-  '  Shares.  Dividends. 

.  Feb.  1906  0.40  Name  of  Company  and  '  - 

36,041,448  Feb.  1906  1.60  '  Location.  i  Oantmi  Par  Latest. 

6.760.000  Apr.  1906  1.76  I  I  igeued.  Val.  - 

20,891.668  Apr.  1906  1.76  1  I  $  Date.  Amt. 

766,000  Mar.  1906  1  60  7; — - — — - : - ; - 1— - ' - 

1,126,000  Mar.  1906  1.26  ;  f}®- ,0.  Al..pf..  ^a.  ..I  «,800,^  $24,638  100  $906,266  May  1906  $1.76 

28,200,000  Apr.  1906  1.12*1  Allls-ChalmOT.  pf  . .  D.  8...  26,000,000  900,000  100  3,213,760  Feb.  1904  1.76 

466,061  July  1906  .60  Amer  Ag.  Chem., pf..  U.  8 . ..  20,000,000  181,360  100  6,286,790  Apr.  1906  3.00 

6,182,361  Apr.  1906  .06!  American  ^ment.  ..  Pa.....  2,000,000  900,000  10  888,000  Jan.  1906  .3$ 

990,000  Feb.  1906  .02  American  Ck^ . ¥*!••••'  1.600,000  50,000  26  1,767,600  Mar.  1906  1.26 

40,000  Dec.  1906  .01  Asswiated  Oil . Cal -  21,000,00031, 000,000  1  630,000  Aug.  1906  .01* 

44,826,000  Jan.  1906  12.00  Bethlehem  Steel,  pf..  Pa .  160,000  100  626,000  Feb.  1906  1.76 

6,246.000  Apr.  1906  .60  Bon  ^  C.  A  1.,  pf ..  .  Tenn .  :  2,600,000  18,808  100  249,767  Oct.  1904  1.60 

1,800,000  Feb.  1904  1.00  Cambria  Steel . Pa. ....  60,000,000  900,000  60  10,600,000  Jan.  1906  .76 

3,900,000  Mar.  1906  2.60  Caribou  OIL . Cal....;  100,000  80.000  i'  66,000  July  1906  ,0T 


*24,638  100  $906,266  May  1906  $1.7$ 

200,000  100  3,213,760  Feb.  1904  1.7$ 


3,900,000  Mar.  1906  2.60  SarlbouOIl... . Pal....;  100,000  80.000  i'  66,000  July  1906  ,0T 

93,860,000  Mar.  1906  16.00  I  Cen^l  O.  A  C„  com..  Mo - 1  6,126,000  61,260  100  1,166,260  Oct.  1906  1.86 

4,582,600  Feb.  1906  .24  Central  0.  A  C..  pf.  ..Mo -  1,876,000  18,760  100  984,370  Oct.  1906  1.26 

170.000  Oct.  1904  .10  I  2®a*ral  Oil... . W.  Va.  1,600,000  60,000  26  182,600  May  1904  .2$ 

643,169  Mar.  1906  .07  .  Cal....  600,000  460,000  1  68,600  June  1906  .01 

229,104  Dec.  1904  .01  ^1.  A  Hock.  U  A  1. ..  Ohio  7,000,000  69,244  100  173,066  Feb.  1906  ,26 

1,166,000  Mar.  1906  .02*  Consolidated  Coal  ...  Ill . :  6,000.000  60,000  100  360,000  July  1904  1.00 

164  000  Apr.  1906  .02  '  Consolidation  Coal. . .  Md - ■  10,260,000  102,600  loo  7,971,660  Feb.  1906  6.00 

160,000  Oct.  1906  1.60  Crucible  Steel,  pf...  Pa .  26,000,000  25,000,000  100  260,000  Dec.  1906  1.00 

1,968,374  Mar.  1906  1.2i  Empire  8.  A  1.,  pf - N.  J...  6,000,000  23,700  1  536,600  Jan.  1906  1.66 

173,4281  July  1906  .02  Fairmont  Coal, . 12,000,000  120,000  100  840,000  Feb.  1906  2.00 

180,000  Mar.  1906  .00*  ;  Oil. . . . Cal....  600,000  300,000  1  106.406  July  1906  .01 

m  mm^  ywwv  «>•  _  .  .  1  A*lrk  t  «rv«W\  TT  O  U  A  eAA  AAA  ^  ... _ _ • _ 


6,000.000  60,000  loo  360,000  July  1904  1.00 

10,260,000  102,600  lOO  7,971,660  Feb.  1906  6.00 

26,000,00025.000,000  IQO  260,000  Dec.  1906  1.00 


600,000  300,000 


106.406  July  1906  .01 


6,776.000j Mar.  1906  .60  ^neral  Chem.  com..  U.  8...  12.600,000  74,108  100  1,448,713  Mar.  1906  2.00 

2,926,370  May  1906  .72  !  ^neral  (^em.,  pf.. . ,  U.  S...  12,600,000  loo.ooo  100  3,926,178  Apr.  1906  1.60 

21,876  July  1906  .01  j  George  s  C  k  Coal ....  Md  .. ..  2,600,000  22,000  100  1,188,000  July  1904  3.00 

762,072  Apr.  1906  1.60  i  . S*}”  •  100.000  1  607,800  Oct.  1904  .02i 

1,604,661  Mar.  1906  .00^  |  JB- Crude  Oil . Cal....  200,000  200,000  1  12,600  Dec.  1904  .01* 

973,260|Mar.  1906  .01  j  Imperial  Oil . Cal....  1,000,000  100,000  100  880,000  July  1906  .20 

968,760!Mar.  1906  4.00  lat.  St^m  Pump,  pf.  N.  Y.--;  12,600.0008,860,000  100  Feb.  1906  1.60 

l,811.260;Mar.  1906  1.76  1  *** 1,600,000  16,000  100  330.000  Aug.  1906  6.00 

276,000iApr.  1906  .01  I  Jeff.  A  Cl  f.  C.  A  I.,pf.  Pa .  1,600,000  15,000  100  788,000  Feb.  1906  2.60 

1,800,000' Apr.  1906  10.00  |  Kern  Biver  Oil . Cal -  2,000.000  20.000  100  39,600  May  1906  .13 

1,407,604  May  1906  .01  I^hlgh  0^1  A  Nav. . .  Pa. . . .  14,345,660  346,897  60  23,633,303  Nov.  1906  2.09 

10,000' Jan.  1905  .OOJ  Maryland  Coal.pf....  Md....  2,000,000  18,850  100  1,367,160  Dec.  1906  4.60 

l,071,260:Apr.  1906  .06  Monon  B.  Coal,  pf.  ..  Pa .  10,000,000  100,000  100  3,164,945  Jan.  1906  .97 

. i Mar.  1906  .02i  Monte  Crtoto  Oil . Cal....  600,000  600  000  1  120,000  July  1906  .01 

670,000, Mar.  1906  .07  ;  National  Carbon,  pf..  U.  8...  4,600,000  46,000  100  2,047,500  May  1906  1.76 

I4.65l.750i Apr.  1906  .60  National  Lead.  pf. ...  N.  Y. . .  15,000,000  149,040  100  Mar.  1906  1.76 

6,482,000  Mar.  1906  .06  Nat  1  Steel  A  Wire,pf.  N.  Y. . .  5,000,0002,677,800  100  Jan.  1906  1.76 

133,689  Feb.  1906  1.60  New  Central  Coal ....  Md.. ..  1,000.000  so.ooo  20  310,000  Nov.  1906  .  .40 

3,600,000;  Apr.  1906  .20  011  City  Petroleum. ..  Cal -  600,000  600,000  1  56,000  July  1906  .00* 

213,8001  Jan.  1906  .03  Pacific  Coast  Borax..  Cal....,  2,000,000  19,000  100  2,086,600  Aug.  1906  1.00 

61,700  Apr.  1906  .03  Peerless  Oil . Jal....  1,000,000  92,000  10  396,320  May  1906  .14 

816,000;  Apr.  1906  .03  Penna.  Salt . Pa . .  3,000,000  60,000  60  13,988.000  Oct.  1905  3.00 


Nat’l  Steel  A  Wire.pf 

N.  Y.. 

5,000,0002 

New  Central  Coal . . . 

Md... 

1,000,000 

:  Oil  City  Petroleum. . 

Cal... 

600,000 

Pacific  Coast  Borax . 

Cal... 

2,000,000 

Peerless  Oil . 

Jal... 

1,000,000 

Penna.  Salt . 

Pa. . . . 

J  3,000,000 

Penna.  steel . 

Pa. . . . 

1  26,000,000 

Phila.  Gas,  com .... 

Pa. . . . 

1  28,963,029 

Pbila.  Gas,  pf . 

Pa.... 

6,744,813 

Pittsburg  Coal,  pf . . . 

Pa.... 

32,000,000 

Pocahontas  Coll.,  pf. 

W.  Va 

1,600,000 

Bepubllc  1.  A  S.,  pfd 

Sloss-Sheffield,  com. 

Ala.  . 

7,600,000 

Sloss-Sheffleld,  pf... 

Ala... 

20,000,000 

Somerset  Coal . 

Pa.... 

4,000,000 

Standard  Oil . 

U.  8.. 

100,000,000 

Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  com . . 

Tenn . 

22,663,600 

!  Tenn.  C.  A  I.,  pf . 

Tenn . 

248,000 

Texas  A  Paciflfc  Coal 

Texas 

2,000,000 

Thirty-three  Oil . 

Cal... 

600,000 

Union  Oil . 

Cal.  . 

10,000,000 

'  Union  National  Gas 

Pa.... 

9,000,000 

U.  8.  8teelCorp.,cm., 

!  U.  8.  Steel  Corp.,pf. 

U.  8.. 

660,000,0006 

0.  8.. 

360,281,1003, 

Va.  Carolina  Ch.,cm 

D.  S.. 

38,000,000> 

Va.  Carolina  Ch.,  pf. 

U.  S.. 

20,000,000 

248,000  2.480  100  360,260  Feb.  1906  2.00 

000,000  20,000  100  1,930,000  Mar.  1906  2.00 

600.000  100.000  6  430,000  July  1906  .10 


6,221.200  Jan.  1906  4.00  Westmoreland  Coal. .  Pa .  3,000,000  60,000  60  8.680.000  Oct.  1906  2.60 

6,462,876  Mar.  1906  .60  1  - - - — - - 

47.600  May  1906  . | 

284,926  July  1905  .10  r  j  •  o  .  ,  .  r.  .  . 

60,000  July  1906  .01*  I  Canada,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

89.600  Oct.  1906  10.00 

7,117,086  Apr.  1906  .06  | 

1,931,411  May  1903  .60  ~  - - 

16,000  Apr.  1904  .01  Shares  Dividends 

16,720.000  Feb.  1906  6.00  Author- _ Dlviaends. 

72,000  Dec.  1904  .01  ^  ^  Par  Latest 

8,700  Jan.  1906  .03  i  Location.  Capital  vrI  Total  to 

112  000  Dec.  1905  .02  issuea.  vai.  __  _ 

235,000  Apr.  1906  .OOJ  _ _ _ ! _ Date,  j  Amt. 

-01  AmlstadyConc’rdla.Mex...  $480,000  9,600  '  60  $258,064  Jan.  1906  $1.71 

Xi*  Butters’ Salvador,  g..Salv  ..  760,000  160,000  ;  6  600,000  Apr.  1906'  .26 

in  I^rtboo  McKlb’y,  g. .  B.  C. . .  1  1,260,000 1,260,000 !  1  646,837  Feb.  1904  .04 

’25*  ^rmen.  g.s . Mex...:  27,600  1,100  i  25  117,437  Jan.  1906  !  2.37 

-9*.  CoplaiKi,  c . Chile  ,  1,126,000  112,600  10  3,000.900  Oct.  1904;  1.20* 


Name  of  Compiany  ind 
Location. 


r.»^Voi  Bar  _  .  ,  .  Latest. 

Capital  xssued.  Val.  Total  to - 

$  Date.  Date.  |  Amt. 

- 1 - 1 - 

$480,000  9,600  ;  60  $258,064  Jan.  1906  $1.71 

760,000  160,000  ;  6  600,000  Apr.  1906'  .26 

I  1,260,0001,260,000!  1  646,837  Feb.  1904  .04 

27,600  1,100  i  25  117,437  Jan.  1906  !  2.37 


Knn  ni,  GoPlai'O.  f . Chile  i  1,126,000  112,600|  10  3,000,900  Oct.  1904;  1.20* 

,  -Jii  Crow’s  Nest  Pass  ....B.  C...  3,500,000  121,486  ;  26  968,9471  Apr.  1904  2.60 

Bo“BilonCoal.  com.  N.  S...  15,000,000  160,000  100  l,060,000:Dec.  1903i  1.76 
Qnm'nmlTB*’’  1295  Dominion  Coal,  pf....  N.  8... |  3,000,000  30,000  100  3,330,000  Jan.  1905 1  4.00 


1295  5'95  S^sEstrellae  g.  s....Mex  ..  160,000  3,000  60  1,020,666  July  1906  13.66 

1  n99ii^’  1291  ^’25  El  Ore,  g.s . Mex..  6,750.0001,080,000  :  6  2,708,800  July  1904  .lb 

1  21n'999'S9®-  1991  ’21  Eeperanza,  8.  g . Mex..  2,276,000  466,000  ;  6  2,667,599  Jan.  1906  2.62* 

l.360,000iMar.  1^  .M  Granby  Con . B.  C...  13,363,0301,336,303  10  938,621  May  1906  .30 

1^  .16  Greene  Con.,  copper..  Mex...  8,640,000  864,000  10  4,431,800  Apr.  1906  .40 

l99’999'^Br-  1995  ’95  Greene  con.,  gow . Mex...  6,000,000  600,000  10  300,000  July  1906 1  .20 

«nTKn99l5B*'-  1995  ,’91  Guggenheim  Expl.  ..  Mex...  17,000,000  106,000  100  2,021,260  Jan,  1906i  1.76 

1  ^’999' 1295  IfBolNo.2,  g . B.  C...  3,000,000  120.000  26  432,000  Oct.  1906'  .24 

^’^’559  ^97’  1295  MexlcanCoal  a  CokeMex..  6,000,000  60,000  100  600.000  Dec.  1906  3.00 

12S  ’95.  N.  Y.  A  Hond.  Boe....C.  A...  1,600,000  160,000  10  2,107,600  Feb.  1906  .20 

1295  Si  . . B.  C...  1.600.0001,300,000  1  361,000  Dec.  1904  1.00 

1295  Si  -  6.000,000  60,000  100  788,600  Nov.  1904  2.00 

1295  ’25.  N'S-,***- *coai, pf.  ..in.  s...  2.000,000  10,300100  309.000  Apr.  1906  2.00 

1295  '21*  . .  •  3.3W.800  . . .  69,376  July  1906  23.76 

4S5’999  1295  o*S  ^^dence,  g.s . B.  O...  200,000  40,000  6  22,224  Oct.  1904  .10 

*’^’299  1  9"  1S5  * . b.  c...  1,000,000  968,000  1  327.082  Apr.  1906  .02 

WM’S9*Sr  1295  “  95  21*^5  I- » . 5-  MO.OOO  600,000  1  676,000Dec.  190*i  .05 

o52n’999^’  1295  .  S  gt.  John  del  Bey,  g...  Brazil.  3,000,000  646,266  6  14,228,101  Dec.  1904  .12 

^’^’999  2?*’  199®  St.  Eugene  Oon . B.  0...  3,600.0003,202,000  1  402,120  Oct.  1906  .02 

iS’999  1295  ’Si  copper . .  80,000  . Apr.  1906  XOO 

iSS24  f  l295  ;2®i  . n.p...i  1,000,000  89,000  2  21,360 jan.  1906  .24 

638,7891  Feb.  1904  .16  Tyee,  c . B.  0...  940,000  180,000  6  136,800  Dec.  1904  48 


